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I 

^'  A  MONG  the  various  considerations  that  enter  into 

•     I\i   ^.1 X r  A.1.^ j-,^i. J  ^T J. ^r 


our  estimates  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 

1779.     statesmen,  there  are  two  to  which  we  may  safely 
S*^tttt«-   resort   as  just   tests    of  executorial  ability :    the 
"*»•         first  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and  depends  on 
the  principles   which   direct   their  thoughts    and 
actions ;  the  second  is  particular,  and  modified  by 
the  existing  case.    The  former  of  these  tests  con- 
sists in  the  nature  aod  tendency  of  the  objects  pur- 
sued, and  means  employed  in  the  whdie  system  of 
their  policy,   according  to  the  fitness  of  which  we 
are  enabled  to  characterise  their  administration  as  a 
series ;  the  latter,  in  the  nature  and  tendency  of  spe- 
cific ends  and  measures,  whidi  rels^te  merely  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time :  according  to  the  choice 
and  adaptation  of  these,  weappretiate  any  given  part 
of  an  administration.     It  would  be  erroneous  and 
feeble  reasoning,   to  infer,  from  the  want  of  one 
species  of  talent,  the  s^sence  of  every  other.     There 
h^ve  been  ministers,  to  whose  proceedings  w^  could 
nat  apply  the  firait  of  these  standards,  as  they  were 
evidently  guided  by  no  fixed  principles  of  political 
science,  and  directed  to  no  determinate  objects  of 
pursidt,  or  concerted  plan  of  conduct,  whose  actians 
nave  bepn   isolated    experiments    for    extrication 
from  special  difficulties,  and  not  the  result  of  any 
systematic  policy  for  general  security  against  evil,  or 
for  the  .^dvwcement  of  good.    Though  such  men 
could  not  be  consummate  statesmen,  yet  might 
they  exert,  in  the  inventian  of  expedieQtSt  veary 
considerable  ingenuity.     In  reviewing  the  polioy  oif 
the  successive  counsellors  concerned  in  our  dimutes 
with  America,  and  considering  the  value  or  the 
objects,  and  the  efficacy  of  th^  means,  ^n  attempt  to 

discover 
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discover   grand,    comprehensive^    and  beneficially  chap. 

Sracticable  principles  and  schemes  would  be  yain.     ^^^^* 
linisters  had  reasoned  and  acted  as  political  empi-     i779.   ' 
rics,  and  had  even  evinced  themselves  deficient  m 
the  limited  experience  to  which  an  empiric  trusts.     . 
Their  proceedings  not  only  proved  them  devoid  of  General 
political  wisdom,  but  of  common  information,  on  n*^'^^ 
vexy*obvious  cases,  which  it  behoved  them  to  have  mimstnitioBi. 
thoroughly  investigated.     It  is  easy  to  see,  that  com- 
bined wisdom  and  magnanimity  might  have  avoidekj 
the  American  war ;  by  abstaining  from  imposts  less 
productive,   than  advantages  which  were  enjoyed 
before  their  enactment ;  by  concession,  when  more 
profitable  than  coercion  ;  by  voluntary  grants,  more 
glorious  than  attempts  to  exact  j  or  if  conciliatory 
offers  of  renewed  intercourse  availed  nothing,  by 
rather  totally  abandoning  the  object,  than  persisitiiig 
in  it  througn  means  to  which  the  value  of  th.^  end 
was  j8o  little  proportionate.     By  not  preventing  the  Arduoug 
American  contest,  the  British  government  afforded  wwa  bI?- 
an  opportunity  for  the  Bourbon  ambition  to  bring  ««« was 
on  the  French  and  Spanish  wars ;  and  thus  far  a  *°^^^* " 
retrospect  of  ministerial  conduct  justified  a  conclu- 
jsion,  that  their  policy  was,  in  its  nature,  feeble,  in^ 
4C0^sistent,  and  unwise,  oxid  in  its  effect,  prejudicial 
to  the  country ;   but  when  we  trace  their  counsels 
^nd  measures  after  we  were  actually  involved  in 
f&p8ie  evilsj,  we  find  that  it  frequently  possessed  the 
.secondary  merit  of  lessening  the  evils  which  had 
bwu  produced  by  themselves-   In  the  late  campaign, 
ithe  most  threatening  which  Britain  had  ever  ex-^ 
perienced)  the  preparations  of  ministers  had  warded 
off  tb^  dangers :  the  resistance  of  Great  Britain  to 
a  mighty  combination,   filled  European  spectators 
with  astonishment  and  respect  j  her  resources  seemed  Her  re- 
tp  grow  with  her.neces^itiesi  and  in  no  part  of  the  ^"^ 
world  wa3  her  naval  or  militery  glory  obscured*     If  ^er  cati«, 
many  considered  ministers  as  the  ultimate  authors  ^omrisft 
of  ow  miseries,  vet  not  ^  few  of  the3e  admitted  their  with  her 

^        •     bSJ      •  '  recent ''^'^"^^'^^^ 
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CHAP,  recent  exertions  for  defending  the  country  to  have 
^^'  been  powerful ;  and,  in  viewing  our  actual  situaticwi, 
1779.  great  numbers  either  overlooked  or  forgot  the  cause. 
Resentment  and  indignation  against  our  enemies 
absorbed  all  thoughts  of  the  impolicy  which,  had 
enabled  their  malignity  to  operate.  Patriotism  called 
aloud,  let  us  punish  our  foes,  and  defend  ourselves  ; 
and  prudence  said,  reflections  on  the  causes  of  our 
state  are  now  too  late,  our  first  care  ought  to  be,  to 
discover  the  means  of  extrication  from  our  difficul- 
ties. Such  were  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  in 
Britain ;  and  if  they  implied  no  strong  approbation 
of  ministers,  they  contained  at  least  little  new  re- 
prehension. During  the  recess  of  parliament,  some 
partial  changes  took  place  in  the  ministry  :  the  earl 
of  Gower,  lord  president  of  the  council,  resigned 
that  high  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  af 
Batburst ;  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department,  in 
the  room  of  lord  Weymouth  ;  lord  Stormont  for  the 
northern,  lately  occupied  by  lord  Suffi^lk :  but  the 
three  chief  ministers  who  presided  over  the  treasury, 
American  and  naval  affitirs,  continued  to  hold  their 
offices. 
^r^m«f  Parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  November.  The 
^'  "^"'  speech  from  the  throne  observed,  that  we  were 
called  upon  by  every  principle  of  duty,  and  every 
consideration  of  interest,  to  exert  our  united  effi)rts 
in  the  support  and  defence  of  our  country,  attacked 
by  an  imjust  and  unprovoked  war,  and  contending 
with  one  of  the  most  dangerous  confederacies  that 
ever  was  formed  against  the  crown  and  people  of 
Great  Britain.  Here  our  king  presented  a  description 
of  his  subjects,  which  was  applicable  to  loyal,  patri- 
otic, and  magnanimous  Britons,  then,  and  in  all  ages. 
TheUng's  «  J  kuow  the  character  of  my  brave  people ;  the 
***  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and  the  approach  of  dan- 

ger, have  no  other  eflect  on  their  minds,  but  to  ani- 
mate their  courage^  and  to  ^all  forth  that  national 

lo  spirit^ 
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spirit,  which  has  so  often  checked  and  defeated  the  c  h  a  p. 
projects  of  ambition  andr  injustice^  and  enabled  the     ^^^^' 
British  fleets  and  armies  to  protect  their  country,  to     1779. 
vindicate  their  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to  up- 
hold and  preserve  the  Hberties  of  Europe/'     In 
exhorting  his  parliament  to  persevere  in  such  efforts 
as  would  maintain  the  defence  and  security,  and 
promote  the  common  streqffth,   wealth,  and  inte- 
rest jof  all  his  dominions,  he  particularly  recom- 
mended to  their  deliberatipns  the  stat^  c£  Ireland. 

An  apGiehdment  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  Extnordi- 
was  moved  to  the  address  :  its  purport  was,  to  con-  "^n^ j*™"*^- 

-  •  •  /»!•  1^        !•  •  ment  pro- 

trast  the  situation  01,  this  country  when  his  majesty  posed  to  the 
ascended  the  throne,  with  its  present  state  when  ^^^"^ 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  had  commenced; 
and  in  a  very  copious  and  minute  detail,  which  in- 
cluded the  principal  events  of  the  reign,  it  pro? 
fessed  to  exhibit  the  outset,  progress,  and  result,  and 
represented  our  condition  as  then  prosperous,  but 
now  adverse  ;  the  prospect  as  then  splendid,  but  now 
gloomy :  imputing  the  alleged  alteration  to  a 
change  in  the  plans  of  government,  it  proposed  to 
leave  the  new,  and  return  to  the  old  system.  Pre- 
sentitig  to  the  sovereign  a  dismal  picture  of  his  do- 
minions, it  declared  that,  in  the  opinion  of  its  pro- 
posers, parliament  would  betray  both  their  king 
and  country,  if  they  did  not  distinctly  state  to  his 
majesty, '  that  nothing  but  new  counsels  and  new 
counsellors  could  prevent  the  consummation  of 
public  ruin.  In  this  projected  remonstrance,  the  views  of 
members  of  opposition  departed  from  the  tone  °pp***"°°" 
which  they  had  usually  assumed,  and  demonstrated 
that  they  had  now  framed  a  much  more  general  plan 
of  operaticxQs,  than  in  any  of  their  former  hostilities 
against  ministers.  They  perceived  that  the  public, 
in  contemplating  existing  situations,  began  to  forget 
the  series  of  past  events ;  and  to  recal  these  to  the 
minds  of  the  people,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
object  of  the  proposition  which  they  now  offered  to 

bS  parliament. 
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c  HA  p.  jjjtfligimiSht.  Never  was  more  abiiky  displayed  by  adty 
^^^^'    p2trliame«tiry  oppo8iti<Mii,  tfcan  in  the  plan  of  the 
1779.     tninority  this  session ;  or  more  judgment,  than  in 
Plan  of  s)s-  (iistributing  the  parts  of  the  execution  accotdintr  to 
tack  on  mi.  the  tatcnts  ol  the  principal  leaders,     1  hey  under* 
"**^*"»       took  to  prove,  first  in  general  principle,  and  after* 
wards  in  detail^  that  the  system  of  government  wad 
radically  and  completely  wrong,  and  that  a  total 
change   was    necessary   for  the  salvation   erf*  the 
"^tlla^^^  country.     The  changes  were  propo^d  to  take  place 
heads,        in  three  different  departments,  economical,  consti- 
tutional, and  executorial*     The  expanded  and  phi- 
losophical  mind  of  Burke  was  employed  in  grastd 
schemes  of  political  economy,  so  much  the  subject 
of  analysis  and  deduction,  since  the  pubiication  of 
Smith's  profound  work ;  and  of  practical  Comparisons 
from  the  exertions  of  Neckar  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom.     The  preservation   of  the  constitution, 
and  the  correction  of  alleged  abuses  in  that  adnii# 
rable  system,  was  the  province  assigned  tb  him,  whosd 
vigorous  and  acute  mind,  enriched  with  legal  know<» 
ledge3    sharpened  by  forensic  contention,  and  en* 
krged  by  senatorial  deliberation,  had  chosen  for  itn 
principal  object  the  support  of  constitutional  Urw 
^cctweiy     ^^^  practice  :  to  watch  the  balance  of  the  orders^ 
carried  on     to  corrcct  thc  prcpoudcrancy  in  either  scale,  was  the 
^nducfof    tsjsk  assigned  to  Mr.  Dunning  :  while  the  powerful 
Messrs.      and  comprehensive  genius,  the  penetrating  sagacity, 
Dunning,     t^c  bold  aud  intrepid  spirit,  the  luminous,  forcible 
andFo^tt      and  impressive   eloquence   of  Mr.  Fox,  were  em*. 

§Ioyed  on  the  executorial  conduct  of  ministers* 
'he  efforts,  therefore,  of  opposition,  besides  various 
and  separate  objects  of  attack,  were  this  session 
principally  directed  to  political  economy,  the  ba* 
lance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  conduct  of  admi- 
nistration, under  three  distinguished  leaders  re- 
spectively, Messrs.  Burke,  Dunning,  and  Fox.  The 
Speeches  in  support  of  the  amendment,  contained 
^ntKneg  of  proceedings,  which  occupied  them*  durijig 

the 
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the  sdsKskm.    After  ed&bitn^  the  present  HigA  in  an  c  h  a  p. 
historical  series  to  the  coffimencenieiit  of  the  pre*^  ^bsss^ 
Ceifii^  campaign,  thej  went  over  the  various  ope-'     nts. 
nfiions,  and  ei^avoured  to  demonstrate,  Ihat,  in  the. 
whole  and  every  part  of  their  conduct,  ministers  hlul 
shewn    themselves  totdlj  utifit  for  their  ofS<5eSv 
This  preliminary  debate  equalled  the  highest  orstto^ 
rial  cnorts  wlndi  had  ever  been  employed  in  the 
British  senate }  but  its  result  was  unfavourable  to 
the  ablest  speakers ;  opposition  were  outvoted  by  ^ 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  thiity«three  to  one 
faoadred  and  thirty-four  in  the  house  of  commons^ 
and  eighty  to  jbrty-one  in  the  house  of  lords. 

ApTERtbe  prc^minary  contention,  the  first  dtijett  state  of 
of  opposition  was  the  state  of  Ireland*  It  wd^  inS-  ^^*** 
dersftood,  that  during  the  recess  a  plan  was  to  hafVe 
been  fomed  for  giving  our  &dlow-sid>jects  such  sdftis* 
faction  as  m^t  equalfy  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the 
sister-kingdom  and  Britain.  Member^  of  opposition 
now  censored  ministers  for  not  having  taken  effec- 
tual steps  to  satisfy  the  Irish  nation.  They  drew  ^ 
metancbdiy  picture  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  before 
its  first  af^ication  to  &e  British  parliament  in  1778  i 
they  described  the  sentiments  disappointment  had 
excited  in  that  Idngdom^  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings whi^  had  resulted  from  calamity  and  dis- 
content. Separated  from  the  exaggerations  of 
oratoors,  the  following  was  the  actual  state  of  afl&irs  2 
associations  against  the  purchase  and  use  of  British  Alarming 
mano&ctures,  and  for  the  encouragement,  in  every  «««*»^*- 
passible  degree,  of  their  own,  had  already  taken 
place.  At  first  these  had  only  been  partial,  but  now 
they  were  become  universal,  and  the  non-iitypotta- 
tion  and  non-consumption  agreeihefnts  included  the 
uaual  penalties  or  denunciations  of  vengeance,  not 
only  against  violators, '  but  against  those  impoMerS 
or  sellers  of  the  prohibited  commodities  who  had 
not  acceded  to  the  general  compact :  to  these  had 
been  joined  associations  of  a  very  different  nature, 

B  4  and 
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CHAP,  and ;  to  the  appreh^nsbhs  already  described  had 
been  lately  added  the  imminent  danger  of  foreign 
int,  invasion  ;  a  measure  which  was  evidently  intended, 
if  not  absolutely  avowed,  by  France ;  and  this 
situation  was  the  more  alarming,  as  the  military 
force  supported  by  Ireland  had  been  continually 
drained  ojff  and  weakened  by  the  American  war. 
In  order  to  provide  for  their  defence,  they  said  it 
must  be  placed  in  those  who  were  the .  most  deeply 
interested  in  its  success.  The  state  was  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  defend  them  effectually ;  and  the  mode 
of  defence,  which  was  unequal  to  their  protection, 
might  be  ruinous  to  their  liberties.  Military  so- 
cieties were  renewed,  and  their  spirit  became  uni- 
versal. They  declared  that  they  -were  designed  for 
the  double  purpose  of  defending  their  safety  against 
foreign  enemies,  and  their  rights  against  domestic 
injustice.  They  ajfirmed  that  they  were  loyal  to 
the  king,  and  affectionate  to  Britain ;  but  that  it 
was  with  the  loyalty  and  affection  consistent,  with 
their  own  liberty  aiid  prosperity.  In  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  i^een  to  arise,  as  it  were  by  magic, 
vast  bodies  of  citizens  serving  at  their  own  charges, 
choosing  their  own  oflScers,  who  had  been  trained 
to  great  expertness,  and  obeying  with  exemplary 
regula,rity  and  steadiness.  No  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man could  shew  his  face  in  the  country,  who  did 
not  fall  in  (which  they  did  generally,  and  for^the 
most  part  cheerfully)  with  the  prevalent  dii^ositioa 
of  the  infJ^rior  aiid  middling  classes  of  their  ootmttyL 
men.  After  having  provided  for  their  defence 
against  foreign  enemies*,  the  Irisli  began  to  look 
towards  their  rights,  or  claims  of  rights,  and  in 
general  declared  the  authority  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment  over  them  to  be  a  flagrant  usurpation.  This 
state  of  things  was  not  the  work  of  a  party,  or:  of 
any  particular  set  of  men,  but  was  produced  and 

•  See  Annual  Register,  U.ftO. 
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upheld  by  every  rank,  class,  and  denomination  of  c  h  a  p. 
people.     A  free  and  unlimited  commerce  with  the     '^^'^' 
whole  world,  was  the  first,  the  great,  and  general      1779. 
object  of  redress,  for  which  no  compensation  could 
be  admitted,   and  without  which   no  other   con- 
cessions or  advantages,  however  great  and  benefi- 
cial, could  afibrd  satisfaction.     This  was  the  sine 
qua  noriy  from  which  there  was  no  departure.    Such 
was  the  state  of  afi&irs  in  Ireland  ;  and  during  the 
recess  of  the  British  parliament,  the  Irish  lawgivers 
shewed  themselves  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.     They  declared  in  their  addresses  to*  the 
throne,  that  nothing  less  than  a  free  and  unlimited 
trade  could  save  tiie   country  from   ruin.     From 
these  facts,  opposition  in  both  houses  endeavoured 
to'prove,  that  the  deplorable  and  alarming  condition 
of  Ireland  arose  from  the  misconduct  of  ministers, 
in  not  having  adopted  measures  for  its  relief ;  and 
made  motions,  charging  them  with  criminal  negli- 
gence respecting  the  sister-kingdom.     This  accusa- 
tion was  powerfully  supported  by  lord  Shelbume 
and  Mr.  Fox  in  their  respective  houses  ;  ministers, 
without  atten)pting  to  refute  the  statements,  made 
a  very  able  defence  of  their  own  conduct.     They 
strongly  contended,  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
was  owing  to  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
In  this  part  of  the  defence,  the  forcible  and  well- 
directed   understanding  of  Mr.  Dundas  was   em- 
ployed in  vindicating  admini^ration  ;  and  exhibited., 
a  clear  and  masterly  view. of  the  defective  system  of 
our  commercial  policy  respecting  Ireland,  in  which 
her  miseries  originated  many  years  befote  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  present  ministers,  and  before  the 
present  reign«      The  restrictions  imposed  •  in  the 
general  system  of  our-trade*laws  were  conceived  in 
prejudice^  and  founded  in  ignorance  and  impolicy ; 
but  the  prejudices  were  so  strengthened'  by  time, 
and  confirmed  by  the  habits  of  a  centu:^,  that  they 
appeared  at  l^gth  to  have  become  a  part  ,of  our 

very 
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^  xxiv  ^'  ^^y  constitution,  which  affected  members'  of  par- 
.^ '    .       liament  a»  well  as  all  ranks  of  the  pefople ;  and 
1779.     thence  the  attempt  made  in  the  two  precediik^ 
sessions  to  obtain  only  a  moderate  rekxatkm^  voMi 
with  the  most  determined  qppositionL     The  few^ 
who  undertook  the  invidious  task,  finding  themsebre^ 
obliged  to  encounter  prejudice  without,  as  well  a» 
petitions  and  pleadings  at  the  bar,  were  at  length 
overborne  by  numbers.      Diirtresses,   which  arose 
from  the  frame  of  our  commercial  policy,  and  the 
errors  of  public  opinion,  it  was  illiberal  and  uiKJttdt 
to  impute  to  the  servants  of  the  executive  gorvem-^ 
ment.      From   the  charge   of  negligence,   in  not 
having  formed  a  plan  of  relief  during  the  recess^ 
lord  North  himself  undertook  the  defence  of  mini- 
stry.    Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  oiher 
srfiairs  in  which  they  were   occupied,    they  had 
actually  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  in  €ol<^ 
lecting  information,   and  forming  a  plan  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland ;  in  a  w^k^  however,  be  should  be 
ready  to  bring  forward  propositions  for  that  purpose* 
^^^         Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  December,  he  opened 
for  ^anHng°  his  schemc,  attd  proposed ;  first,  to  repeal  the  laws 
them  satis-    ^hich  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Irish  woollen 
manufactures  from  Ireland  to  any  part  of  Europe : 
secondly,   that  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  19tk 
George  11.  as  prohibits  the  importation  of  glass  into 
Ireland,  except  of  British  manufacture,  or  to  expoirt 
glass  from  that  kingdom,  should  be  repealed  :  and^ 
thirdly,  that  Ireland  should  be  suffered  to  carry  on 
a  trade  of  e:2tport  and  import  to   and  firom  iJie 
British  colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies^ 
aiid  her  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa^  siubject 
to  such  limitations,  regulations,   restrictions,   smd 
duties,  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  should  impose. 
The  system  of  the  minister  was  received  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  even  applause,  by  opposition. 

His  introductory  speech,  with  very  great  ability^ 
accurate,  and    extensive   knowledge,    exhibited  a 

9  view 
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view  bf  the  itate  of  Ireland  and  its  Caudfes^   the  c  ha  p. 
necessity  of  amending  its  condition^  and  tl^e  prin-  , 

ciples  whicfa  he  proposed  to  apply  as  most  con*  i77d. 
ducive  to  the  purpose*  Bills  founded  on  the  two  »>"»  pMsed 
first  propositions  were  accordingly  introduced^  purpose. 
passed  both  houses  without  any  contest,  and  received 
tibe  royal  assent  before  the  recess.  The  third,  more 
Complex  in  its  nature,  and  requiring  a  great  variety 
of  investigation,  was  postponed  till  after  the  holi« 
days  ;  not  only  that  time  might  be  afforded  fcnr 
discossioni  bttt  that  it  might  be  known  how  the 
new  measin*es  aiiected  the  Iri^.  It  passed  in  the 
month  of  February,  I78Q.  These  acts^  imparting  I'^o, 
in  so  great  a  degree  the  benefit  of  a  free  trade, 
were  received  with  rapturous  gratitude  by  the 
warm  hearts  of  the  generous  Irish.  Instead  of 
being  dictated  by  colleagues  of  more  imperious 
dispositions  and  narrower  capacities,  this  wise  and 
liberal  plan  resulted  from  lord  North's  own  heart 
and  understanding  i  and^  by  restoring  harmony  in 
diiqiutes  between  branches  m  the  same  community^ 
demonstrated  that  conciliation  is  much  soundet 
policy  than  coercion; 

Amono  the  various  subjects  of  animadversioil  on 
the  condnct  of  ministry,  the  waste  of  public  money 
tfat»  session  occupied  more  than  even  its  usual  at* 
tention.  Provision  for  the  national  service  origi- 
nates in  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  an 
inqmiy,  however,  into  the  application  of  the  sums 
Utat  have  been  voted,  is  certainlv  not  foreign 
to  the  lords,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  legislature  ; 
and  consist  of  so  great  proprietors,  proportionably 
a&rcted  by  increase  of  impost :  accordingly,  peers  in 
opposition  took  a  very  active  share  in  endeavour- 
ing to  scrutinize  expenditure,  and  lessen  protusion. 
The  duke  of  Richmond  and  lord  Slielburne  thc°hoiIeoif 
char£:ed  ministers  with  the  greatest  prodigahty,  and  peers  by  the 
respectively  made  motions  01  inquiry,  intended  to  Richmond 
be  prefatory  to  others  which  should  embrace  the  ^^^^^^ 

fs  whole  respecting 
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CHAP,  whole  circle  of  expenditure,  '  The  duke  of  Rich- 
^^^^'  mond  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  scni- 
1780.      tiny,  a  few  strong  and  comprehensive  propositions : 

si^n  d^ub.  *^^*  ^y  *^^  infatuation  of  government,  we  were  en- 
lie  moRey.  gaged  in  wars  which  necessarily  demanded  immensd 
sums  of  money ;  that  ministers  ought,  by  the  moBt 
rigid  possible  economy,  to  moderate  enormous  evils 
of  their  own  creation ;  so  far  were  they  from  ex- 
ercising the  frugality  incumbent  on  all  managers 
of  the  public  money,  but  more  especially  on  those 
to  whose  folly  and  misconduct  the  cost  was  owing, 
that  unbounded  prodigality  was  evident  in  the  civil 
list,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ordnance,  the 
four  great  sources  of  national  expence ;  the  people 
groaned  under  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  for  a 
supply  to  ministerial  profusion  :  our  chief  rival  was, 
under  her  skilful  and  upright  financier,  contracting 
her  expenditure,  while  we,  under  our  incapable  and 
corrupt  stewards,  were  increasing  ours  beyond  all 
.precedents  of  history,  and  all  possibility  of  longer 
endurance,**  From  these  grounds  interring  tfast 
either  economy  or  ruin  was*  the  alternative,  he 
proposed  to  commence  the  reform  with  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  civil  list,  and  moved  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  praying  him  to  set  the  examj^e ;  represent- 
ing^ that  from  relieving  the  miseries  of  a  distressed 
people,  his  crown  would  derive  a  lustre  isuperior  to 
any  which  could  arise  from  external  splendor  ;  and 
that  even  after  the  requested  curtailment,  sufficient 
means  would  be  left  for  every  rational  and  benefidal 
purpose  of  regal  magnificence.  Ministerial  peers 
admitted  that  there  had  been  some  want  of  frugality 
during  the  present  administration  ;  but  whatever 
system  of  economy  might  be  adopted,  it  should  not 
begin  with  the  crown,  the  splendor  of  which  should 
be  maintained,  as  including  all  thfe  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  empire.    It  would  be  inconsistent  and 

^  See  Parliamentary  Debates  for  1780,  duke  of  Richmond's  motion  for  economi- 
cal refoim. 

unjust 
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unjust  in  pacUim^nt  to  withdraw  from  the  king  that  ^  ^^^' 
^hich  had  been  unanimously  granted.   Lord  Thur-  ' 

low,  with  his  masculine  force  of  understanding,  and  i^^^- 
acuteness  of  professional  habits,  encountered  the 
motion  more  closely  than  any  of  the  other  peers. 
The  proposition  was  founded  on  the  alleged  distresses 
of  the  people  ;  the  fact  had  not  been  established,  it  t 
rested  merely  on  his  grace's  assertion ;  if  the  mi- 
series did  exist,  and  did  arise,  from  public  prodiga- 
lity, the  department  in  which  it  prevailed  ought  to 
be  specified,  and  the  alleged  extravagance  proved, 
that  the  remedy  might  be  applied  to  the  actual  evil : 
were  the  cure  to  be  an  application  of  the  .civil  list, 
the  motion  prc^osing  merdy .  a,  reduction,  without 
specifying  its  extent,  was  vague  and  nugatory ;  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  its  exact  import ;  the 
house  could  not  vote  for  an  indefinite  requisition. 
These  arguments  prevailed,  and  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  sqventy-seven  to  thirty. six. 
Proceeding  on  the  same  gene]:ajt  principle,  the  earl 
of  Shelbume  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  .extra- 
ordinaries,  of  the  army ;  he  took  an  historical  view 
of  the  sums  expended  under  that  head,  of  the  armies 
supported,  victories  and  advantages  obtained,  from 
the  beginning  of  king  William's  war  to  the  peace  of 
Paris,  and  demonstrated  that  the  sums  charged  in 
the  accounts  of  1779>  were  one,  million  more  upon 
that  article  than  in  any  year  of  our  former  warsu 
After  a  detail  illustrating  ministerial  prodigality,  he 
moved  a  resolution,  that  the  alarming  admtion 
annually  made  under  the  head  of  extraordinaries, 
required  immediate  check  and  control;  but  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  majority. 

The  issue  of  these  propositions  for  reducing  the 
national  expenditure,  caused  very  great  discon- 
tents in  various .  parts  of  England.  The  enormous 
expence  of  our  establishments,  from  the  war,  and 
frooL  waste,  began  to  be  severely  felt  in  the  nation, 
and  awakened  the  attention  of  the  n^etropoliS)  and 

the 
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c  H^^A  P.  the  different  counties.    Yorkshire  «nd  Loncbn,  the 
chief  districts  of  landed  and  monied  property,  took 
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1780.     the  lead  in  expressing  alarm,  petitioned  parliament^ 
Petitions      and  were  follo^ved  by  other  corporations.     The 
sWrean^d     petition  of  the  county  of  Yorki  cotnpr^hensive  m 
^-o^oa-      its   object,   explicit  in  its  avowals^  strong  though 
temperate  in  its  language,  constitutional  in  its  prin** 
Ciples,  exact  and  circumstantial  in  its  detail,  wias 
the  model  on  which  other  applications  were  formed*. 
The  nation,  it  set  forth,  had  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  a  very  expensive  and  unfortunate  war« 
Many    of    our    valuable    colonies    had    declared 
themselves  independent,  and  fcmned  a  strict  con- 
federacy with  pur  most   inveterate  enemies  ;    the 
consequence  of  these  combined  misfortunes  was  a 
large  addition  to  the  national  debt,  a  heavy  accu*^ 
mulation  of  taxes,  with  a  rapid  decline  of  the  trade, 
manufactures,    and    Ismd-rents    of  the    kingdom. 
Alarmed  at  the  diminished  resources  and  growin| 
burdens  of  the  country,  and  convinced  that  rigij 
frugality  was  now  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
state,  they  observed  with  grief,  that  many  indivii. 
duals  enjoyed  sinecure  places  with  exorbitant  emo^ 
himients,  and  pensions  unmerited  by  public  servicer 
They  conceived  the  true  end  of  every  legitimate 
government  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  community,, 
and   that   the   British  coni^titution,   which    seeks 
the  public  good,   peculiarly  entrusts  the  niational 
purse   to   the    house    of  commcms ;    and   repre^ 
sented,   that  until  effectual  measures  were  takea 
to  redress  these  grievances,  by  suppreai^ng  useless, 
donatives,  and  preventing  unnecessary  and  extraviu 
gant  largesses,  the  grant  of  any  additional  sum  of 
money,  beyond  the  produce  of  the  present  taxes, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  rights  and  property  of 
^he  people,  and  derogatory  ft'om  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  parliament.    This  petition  was  intrcK 
duced  by  sir  George  Saville,  the  disinterested  and 
patiiotic  member  of  that  great, '  industrious,;  and 

opulent 
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opuJant  coujity.    With  much  good  sense,   plain  chap. 
and  perspicuous  reasoning,  he  supported  the  repre«     ^^^^- 
sentatioii,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a     i78o. 
favourable  attention.   Ministers  did  not  t)bj€ct  to  the 
propriety  of  receivinff  this  address;  but,  by  post, 
poning  the  consider&on  of  its  complaint^  Uey 
eventually  defeated  its  purpose. 

These  discussioas  concerning  public  expenditure  Mr.  Burke 
WCTe  preludes  to  the  celebrated  plan  o£  econo-  Jhe  ^1^*^ 
mical   reform  which  was  introduced  this  session  puWiceco- 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Bqrke.    Before  the  recess,   this  "°"^' 
philosophical  orator  delivered  a  speech,   in  which 
he   exhibited  the  action  and  re-action  of  public 
profu»on   and   corrupt   influence ;    reviewed  the 
present    expences    and    gerteral    establishments ; 
stated  principles,  and  expounded  details,  in  order 
to  ascertain  utility.     He  intimated,  that  soon  after 
the  halidays,  he  would  bring  forward  a  plan  for 
•the  reducticm  of  public  expenditure.     Able  men 
of  all  parties^  knowing  the  immense  grasp  of  the  ' 
author's  capacity,  the  extent  and  compass  of  his 
le^slative  views,  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  the  variety  and  novelty  of  his  illustra^ 
tionsy    waited   with    anxious  expectation  for  the 
performance  of  his  promise ;  ministers  and  their 
friends,  anticipated  statements  and  arguments  which 
tbey  would  not  receive  with  conviction,  at  least 
with  pleasure  and  approbation ;  nevertheless,  they 
Insured  themselves  of  philosophy,  eloquence,   and 
poetic  imagery,  which  would  fill  them  with  delight 
and   astonishment*     The  11th  of  February  1 780, 
Mr.  Burke  presented  his  plan,  comprehending  two    ^ 
objects,  the  reduction  of  expence,^  and  the  better 
security  of  the  independence  of  parliamemt.     His  celebrated 
introduction  staled  the  diflSculties  which  he  mqst  J^'*"   " 
encQunter  in.  conducting  a  plan  of  reform  lessem 
ing  pri^^te  emdument ;  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  sacrifice  individual  gain  from  donative,  to  general 
good   in  the   retrenchment  of  unnecessary  cost. 

In 
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e  H  A  p.  In  such  a  case,  private  feeling  was  to  be  over-- 
"^"^'^^  borne  by  legislative  reason ;  a  man  of  long-sighted 
1780.  and  strong-nerved  humanity  would  consider,  not  so 
much  from  whom  he  took  a  superfluous  enjoyment, 
as  for  whom  he  might  preserve  the  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life.  He  laid  down  the  following  general 
principles,  as  the  basis  on  which  he  was  determined 
to  raise  his  superstructure  of  reform  :  that  all  esta- 
bHshments,  which  furnish  more  matter  of  expence, 
more  temptation  to  oppression,  or  more  means  and 
instruments  of  corrupt  influence,  than  advantage 
to  justice  or  political  administration,  ought  to  be 
abolished :  these  rules  he  applied  to  certain  insti- 
tutions, public  estates,  offices,  and  modes  of  dis- 
bursement, and  proved,  by  accurate  documents  and 
conclusive  arguments,  that  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tions answered  no  purpose  which  might  not  be 
better  effected  by  the  supreme  character  of  the 
sovereign.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  the  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
the  duchy  and  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  duchy  of  CornwsJl,  should  be  united  to  the 
crown ;  and  that  offices  now  annexed  to  these 
separate  jurisdictions,  being  sources  of  useless  ex- 
pence,  and  means  of  corrupt  influence,  should  be 
abolished  His  chief  attention  was  bestowed  on  the 
household:  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  offices  of 
treasurer,  comptroller,  cofferer,  and  master  of  the 
household ;  the  wardrobe  and  jewel-oflices,  the 
board  of  works,  and  a  great  part  of  the  civil 
branch  of  the  board  of  ordnance;  subordinate 
treasuries,  the  pay  offices  of  the  army  arid  navy,, 
and  the  office  of  the  pay-master  of  the  pensions. 
These  payments,  he  designed  in  future  to  be  made 
by  the  exchequer,  and  the  great  patent  officers 
of  the  exchequer,  reduced  to  fixed  salaries,  as 
the  present  lives  and  the  reversions  should  suc- 
cessively fall.  A  great  number  of  inferior  places; 
too  inconsiderable  for  historical  particularization, 

were 
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iwre  also  to  be  Polished  by  the  plan  of  Mn  c  h  a  p. 
Surke.  He  |)roposed  to  sni^resd  the  new  office  ^  . 
of  third  secfetdry  of  dtate,  as  totally  unnecessary ;  nso. 
idso  to  limit  pfensiohs  to  sixty  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  btit  ^thout  interfering  with  present 
halaetii ;  stnd  concluded  his  plan  of  reductioti^ 
by  rebonimending  the  entire  anhihilaiticm  of  the 
board  of  trdde,  as  an  oiBce  totally  useless, 
ails^ering  none  of  its  avowed  purposes,  merely 
providing  eight  members  for  parKament/  ana 
tHerSby  retafinin^  their  Services.  To  his  scheme 
of  reform,  he  Subjoined  a  sysjtem  of  af rangetixent^ 
which  he  conceited  would  effectually  prevent  all 
fhtare  prfifdigaiity  of  the  ciiril  Hst.  Iri  ordfef  to 
&dLlit£tte  this  regulation,  he  proposed  to  establish 
a  fixed  and  invaHable  order  in  payments,  to  divide 
li^daitions  into  nine  classes  %  ranked  respect- 
ively according  to  the  importance  and  justice  of 
thfe  demand,  or  to  the  inability  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  enforce  their  pretensions*  Such  are  the 
€ftftlines  of  Mr.  Burke's  scheme  for  economic^  re* 
foftt^,  wherein  an  ihipartiaLexaminer  must  admit  the 
jUtftHeiSfS  and  comprehensiveness  of  tJte  general  ptin* 
ciplesr  of  political  economy,  also  the  accuracy  6£ 
his  detail  of  olSce,  and  ackno\^Iedge  that  c(in- 
sid^iraible  savihg  would  accrue  to  the  nation  from 
ih^  adoption  of  the  jdan.  The  utility  of  economy, 
Howevery  would  have  been  much  greater  ta  ivA- 
iitteiy  mor^  mom^njtous  dejiartmentts  of  |n^lic  et< 
psttc^  l*ttri  any  wfthhi  the  dvil  list  ^- tor  the  ord- 
iflRfc^  th^  n^y,  and  ther  army.  It  ii  probable, 
iIm  if  Mt:  Burke  had  succeeded  i!n  his  first  project 
df  i^fbsrm^  he  afterguards  would  have  ca&Med  las 
eS^dg  to  ^elargest  sources  of  expence :  all  parties 

ttcttic  servants,  and  all  persons  with  salaries  not  above  two  hundred  a  yf^^>  ^^/* 
pnfidbei^*  from*  die  pifivy  ptirse;  6t!hly,  holders  of  salaries  above  two  hinlflreai 
year ;  7thly,  the  whole  pension  list;  Sthly,  holders  of  offices  of  honour  about  the 
kiiig;  9thlyj  the  lor(b  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

iroL«  III.  c  joined 
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^^^^-  joined  in  bestowing  the  highest  applause  on  the 
'  depth  of  his  financial  philosophy,  and  the  profound 
1780.  research  and  acute  discrimination  which  appeared 
in  every  part  of  his  scheme  ;  but,  when  the  prin- 
ciples came  to  be  applied  to  the  particular  plans  of 
reform,  ministers  did  not  accede.  Burke  grounded 
upon  his  system  five  bills,  which,  after  muqh  dis- 
cussion, were  at  length  severally  rejected. 

While  Mr.  Burke  was  engaged  in  recommend- 
ing public  economy,  Mr,  Dunning  was  actively 
employed  in  attempting  to  remedy  an  evil  which 
be  deduced  from  public  profusion.  Petitions, 
•  both  numerous  and  strong,  were  presented,  de- 
precating the  prevalent  abuses,  and  especially  the 
waste  of  public  money.  The  principle**  of  the 
several  applications  was  the  same  ;  that  the  national 
revenue  ought  to  be  solely  employed  for  promot- 
ing the  national  benefit ;  that  every  shilling  which 
was  otherwise  expended,  was  injustice  to  the 
people ;  and  that  a  great  portion  of  the  prodigality 
was  occupied  in  extending  the  authority  of  the 
crown  and  propping  the  power  of  ministers,  which 
they  never  could  support  by  wisdom  and  virtue. 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  petitions  were  discussed, 
and  a  memorable  debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Punning  took  the  lead  in  favour  of  the  applicants : 
he  exhibited,  in  a  connected  series,  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  constitutional  law ;  the  measures  and 
causes  which  endangered  our  rights  and  liberties  in 
former  times ;  presented  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
conduct  of  ministers ; «  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  it  had  a  similar  tendency  to  the  counsels  which 
had  produced  so  much  mischief  under  the  house  ojf 
Stuart.  From  a  very  extensive,  accurate,  and  in. 
teresting  detail,  in  a  series  of  acute  and  powerfiil 
Motion  re-  rcasouing,  he  drew  the  following  conclusion  :  -**  that 
wcreMfng*"^  *he  influence  of  the  cjown  has  increased,  is  increase 

influence  of 

khe  crown.         i  gee  petitions  for  York,  London,  Wcstmioster,  and  other  places,  in  spring  1780. 
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ingj  and  ought  tq  be  diminished ;"  and  proposed  chap. 
this  allegs^tion  as  a  resolution  to  be  voted  by  the  ^^^^' 
house*  Such  a  proposition  summoned  the  chief  lyap. 
ability  and  eloquence  of  the  house  in  efforts  of  either 
attack  or  defence.  So  strongly  did  Dunning  and 
his  co-adjutors  impress  many  of  the  country  g^ntle^ 
men,  that  they  joined  opposition ;  and  to  the  qpn- 
sternation  of  ministers,  and  the  surprise  of  their 
opponents,  the  motion  was  successful.  Lord  North 
in  a  few  days  recovered  his  wonted  majority  ;  but 
opposition,  elated  with  their  l?ite  success,  and  th^ 
circumstances  from  which  it  proceeded,  tpisting 
they  would  be  ultimately  victorious,  redoubled 
their  exertions.  The  petitions  were  the  subject  of 
repeated  controversies ;  in  6ne  of  which  %  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Adam,  a  young  member  of  high  promise, 
exhibited  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  dangers  which 
accrue  from  agitating  the  multitude  to  an  active 
interference  in  the. government  of  th^  countxy,  This 
gentleman,  son  of  the  eldest  of  the  four  celebrated 
brothers,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  at  the  time  that  university,  headed  by 
Robertson  and  supported  by  Blair  and  Fergusson, 
was  at  the  zenith  of  literary  glory.  From  Fergusson 
his  sound  and  vigorous  understanding  imbibed  thq 
justest  principles  of  ethics  and  of  politics,  and  waa 
taught  to  cherish  and  respect  mingled  liberty  and 
order.  His  friend  and  relation,  Robertson,  in-^ 
structed  him,  while  he  valued  the  rights  of  the 
people,  to  prize  al^o  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  On  the  basis  of  philpsc^hy,  he  raised 
the  superstructure  of  history  and  P^  l^^  i  ^^  so 
founded  and  prepq^red*  he  procured  a  seat  i^  parlia- 
ment, Mr,.  Adam  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the 
progress  from  popular  agitation  to  revcdution  and 
anarchy  in  the  d^ys  of  Charles  I.,  and  allowed  that 
the  opponents  (^  thQ  court  began  from  justifiable 

•  On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Dunning,  April  24th»  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  depre* 
aitiog  the  vidihn  dissolutk^i  or  piorogatio|i  of  parliament, 

c  2  and 
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c  H  A  Pr  and  noUe  motives  t  he  marked  the  movements  cff 
.^^^«^  SO  formidable  an  engine  as  the  multitude,  and  fol- 
1780.  lowed  its  progress,  until  its  rapidity  and  iforce, 
becoming  totally  ungovernable,  crushed  the  con- 
stitution. The  genius  of  Mr.  Fox  gave  a  different 
interpretation  to  the  same  period  of  history,  and 
ascribed  the  fate  of  Charles,  and  the  calamities^  of 
his  country,  to  the  weak  obstinacy  of  the  king,  wko^ 
by  refusing,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  to 
the  reasonable  wishes  of  his  people,  provoke 
to  a  resistance,  which  brought  destruction  on  him- 
self. The  efforts  of  opposition,  great  as  they  were, 
did  not,  in  the  present  session^  recovet  the  majority 
of  the  6th  of  April, 

A  BILL  was  proposed  for  exdodkig  contractors 
from  parliataent,  and  by  ministefs  suffered  to  pass 
the  house  of  commons  with  Uttle  opposition,  pro* 
bably  from  either  a  foreknowledge-  or  predestination 
of  its  rejection  by  the  other  house.  On  the  general 
ground  of  diminishing  theinfhience  of  the  crown, 
a  bill  was  introduced  for  preventing  revenue^officera 
from  voting  at  elections,  but  rejected  by  a  small 
MMgority.  On  the  QSi  of  March,  Lord  North  in* 
f(Mined  the  commons,  that  the  East  In^a  company 
not  having  made  such  proposals^  for  the  rene^i^  df 
their  charter  as  he  deemed  satii^ctofy,  he  should 
move  the  house  for  the  speaker  to  give  them  the 
three  years  notice  ordained'  by  act  of  parliament, 
previous  to  the  dissolution  of  their  monopoly ;  that 
the  capital  stock  or  debt  of  ^4,200^000  which  the 
pubKc  owed  to  the  compajiy,  should  be  fuHy  paid 
on  the  25  th  or  April  1783,  agreeably  to  the  power 
of  redempti^  included  in  the  same  act.  Ms.  Fox 
inveighed  against,  this  measure  of  the  ministeJhy  m 
tendmg  to  dfepriye  us  of  our  India  possession^  w 
he  had  lost  us  America.  Lord  North  answ^ed^ 
that  he  intended  nothing  more  than  to  prefer  a  i&gai 
claim,  in  behalf  of  the  public^  to  the  reversion  of  an 
undoubted  right    The  proposed  notice  did  not  pM» 

5  elude 
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diu^e  any  proposidons  which  might  hereafter  be  c  h  a  p. 
made  by  the  company,  and  did  not  restrain  parlia^    ^^  ' 
ment  from  accepting  any  offers  which  it  approved;      nea 
it  merely  intended  to  prevent  a  year  of  the  public 
right  to  the  reversion  of  the  company's  trade  from 
slipping  away  without  compensation.     The  coiiw 
pany,  as  it  was  now  established,  was  certainly  the 
best  medium  for  drawing  home  the  revenues  from 
the  Indies  ;  but  if  they  were  either  so  unreasonable 
or  imprudent  as  not  to  offer  a  fair  bar^n  to  tiia 
public,  a  new  corporation  might  be  formed^  and 
effectual  measures  adopted  to  prevent  or  remedy 
the  threatened  evils.     These  representations  of  IcMrd 
North  were  so  reasonable,  that  his  adversaries  suffered 
him  to  carry  his  motion  without  a  division. 

O^  the  5th  of  May,  general  Conway  proposed  a 
fim  of  conciliation  with  America,  by  removing  all 
their  just  cooj^laints,  without  acknowledging  their 
independence*.    It  was  opposed  by  ministers,   as 
degrading  and  ineffectual;   and  was  faintly  sup- 
ported by  the  chief  men  of  opposition,  who  thought 
it  totally  inadeq|Uai;e  to  its  object.    Repeated  motions 
were  made  im  both  houses,  for  inquiring  into  the 
a£my  extraordinaries  and  different  articles  of  puUic 
expenditure ;  but  they  were  all  negatived*     Pro- 
positions were  aJ«o  offered  for  the  removal  of  mini- 
sters, but  met  with  the  same.  fate.     Associations  J"gJ^ 
cimtinued  ta  be  foiaaaed  both  in  London  and  other  association. 
parta  of  England,  the  object  of  which  wasr  reform  of 
abuses,  with  a  clmnge  of  measures  and  of  men« 

WnUiE  so  many,  both  within  and  without  par-  Jj>«^««^ 
liament,  displayed  enmity  to  ministers^  proceedings  dampedthn 
took  place  which  damped  the  spirit  of  association,  «p"^- 
suspended  all  opposition,  and  produced  unanimity 
in  both  legislative  assemblies,   in  every  enlightened 
well-wisher  to  his  king  and  country,,  to^  whatever 
sect  or  denomination  he   might  belong*    Legisla- 
ture,  finding  the  populate  of  Scotland,  so  much 
averse  to  the  relief  of  the  Roman  catholics^  had 
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flot  extended  theit  system  of  toleraftce  to  that 
country.  The  successful  rfesistSiice  of  the  Scottish 
Zealots  enc6uraged  fanatics  in  England  to  exiJect 
that^  by  efforts  equally  vigorous,  they  might  procure 
the  repeal,  dn  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  of  the  laws 
which  had  been  prevented  on  the  other.  A  pro- 
testant  society  was  formed  in  England,  consist- 
ing of  members  of  nearly  thcj  same  rank  and  cha-» 
tactier  whicih  composed  the  association  of  Scotland  j 
persons  who,  though  many  of  them  were  well- 
meaning  friends  to  the  protestant  reUgion,  were 
generally  uninformed  men,  arid  estimated  popery 
>y  its  former,  not  its  modem  state  j  arid  who  were 
for  applying  towards  papists  that  intolerant  spirit 
which  constituted  One  of  the!  worst  qualities  of 
popery  during  the  ages  of  ignorant  credulity  and 
clerical  Usurpation.  The  members  of  this  pro^ 
testant  club  had  metj  and  declaimed,  and  wrotcy 
and  advertised,  during  the  whole  winter,  but  at- 
tradted  the  attention  of  neither  ministers  nOr  oppo* 
sition.  Had  these  humble  assoOiators  been  left  to 
themselves,  their  fanaticisiri  might  have  evaporated 
in  harmless  vanity^  gratified  by  the  distinction 
tirhich  its  lowly  votaries  acquired  from  seeing 
their  names  in  print;  as  members  of  committees 
for  watching  over  the  interests  of  religion;  but 
the  interference  of  a  noblerfian  in  their  meet- 
ings and  resolutions,  gave  a  very  different  determi- 
nation to  their  conducts  Lord  George  Gordori, 
younger  brother  of  an  illustrious  family,  was  a  youth 
of  ingenuity  and  volatile  fancy,  but  little  guided  by 
prudence  and  sound  judgment :  wild  and  chimerical 
in  his  notions,  ungdverriable  in  his  passions,  and  ex- 
cessive in  dissipation,  he  was  peculiarly  marked  by 
eccentricity  of  conduct.  To^  such  a  character  the 
extravagance  of  fanatical  theology  was  no  less 
adapted  than  any  other  fanciful  hypothesis  to  dazzle 
his  imagination,  or  impassioned  enthusiasm  to 
injBame  his  heart.  He  wasj  besides,  fond  of  dis- 
tinction J 
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tinction ;  in  the  house  of  commons  his  lively  and  chap. 
desultory  sarcasms  afforded'  relief  to  serious  debate,     ^^^' 
but  he   was  by  no  m^ris   qualified >  for.  attaining      nso. 
eminence  as  a  British   senator.      Emulous  rather 
than  ambltiouSj  if  he  acquired  notoriety,  he  little 
regarded  either  the  means  or  the  objects.     In  Scot- 
land he  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  violence  of 
the   former  year,  and  had  corresponded  with  the 
most  noted  of  the  fanatical  demagogues.     In  Eng- 
land he  intimated  to  the  protestant  club  his  tbeo* 
logical  sympathy ;  and  proud  of  a  titled  associate^ 
these  persons  complimented  him  with  an  offer  of 
the  president's  chair.     Behdid  lord  Gqprge  Gordon  and  presi- 
now  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  protestant /aith  against  p*^^^^ 
the  approaches  of  antichrist !    He  entered  the  more  wdety. 
eagerly  into  the  views  of  those  reforming  saintsi, 
because  he  saw  they  confined  themselves  to  theo- 
fogi'cal  theory,  without  scrupulously  inquiring  into 
moral  practice  ;  and  that  if  he  displayed  an  ardent 
zeal  against  popery,  the  president  of  the  protestant 
association  might  pursue  his  former  coiurse  of  life 
with  as   little  restraint  as  before  his  conversion.  ^ 
His  dress,  however,  and  outward  deportment,  were 
formed    entirely  on    the   puritanical  model :  with 
the    fanatical   populace  he  passed  for  a  primitive 
saint,  and  possessed  an  influence  compounded  of 
the  effects  of  his  exalted  rank,  sanctimonious  appear- 
ance, and  anti-popish  zeal.   These  causes  combining 
with  the  natural  and  habitual  wildness  of  his  irre- 
gular mind,  produced  in  the  end  of  May  propo- 
sitions of  a  mo$t  inflammatory  nature,  which  were 
speedily  adopted  as  resolutions  by  the  society.     On 
Monday  the  29th  of  May,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
coachmakers*  hall,  to  consider  the  mode   of  pre- 

^  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  o^en  been  the'  companion  of  lord  Geci^e's  nocturnal  ad- 
ventures, applied  to  hinr,  after  his  regeneration,  part  of  a  latin  epitaph  on  Fleetwood 
Shepherd,  another  very  zealous  religionist  of  similar  habits  and  propensities:  Nulla 
meretrix  dtsjjlicuit ^  jjr^ster  Bahylonicam  —  Except  the  harlot  of  Babyloft^he  wai  a 
rieadto  the  whole  sisterhood, 

c  4     '  senting 
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c  H  A  ]i^.  sentiiig  to  the  house  of  ccmiq)pn9  a  petition  ogf^EUit 
,  ^^'^'    popeiy.     In  a  most  furipus  speeisb,  lpj?d  GfSQFge 
r^^     endeavoured  to  persuade  hi9  hearers  £ff  the  ragid 
Petition  CO    and  alarming  progress  of  the  Romish  doctrin|$9} 
S^"*"'    declared  that  the  only  way  to  obstruct  their  pro- 
^^.^t";    gress,  wak  by  approaching  p»rli^eQt  Wth  a  kvm 
totennt  hw.  ^^^  resolute  tone,  and  deinonstr^ting  tp  their  repa^er 
sentatives  that  jkhey  wei'e  determined  tq  preserye 
Aeir  religious  freedom  with  their  liyes.     If  e  wou|d 
himself  run  all  hazards  with  (he  p^cf^J^e,  w^en  %\^^ 
iconsdence  and  their  country  c^led  them  forth :  be 
was  not  a  lukewarm  man :  if  they  m§ant  to  spen^ 
their  time  in  mock  debate  and  idl0  ppppsitipui  they 
must  chuse  another  leader.    A  iip^ecfi  so  peifee^ly 
coincident  with  the  pa^ions  and  prepp^ssions  <^ 
its  hearers,  was  rejceived  with  the  IcH^dest  scj^%^se. 
The  president  moved  a  resplution,  that  the  wH^l^ 
protectant  association  shpiild,  on  the  follpwipg  Fri- 
day, meet  in  St.  Gearge*s  Fi^ds,  at  ten  o'clq^i:, 
and  thence   proceed  to  the  ];xou3p  pf  coH^mpus. 
They  were  to  advance  in  fpur  divi^ipus,  the  pro* 
testants  of  the  city  of  London  occupying  t^e  rigl>t 
wing,  were  to  file  off  ta  tppjlpn  B^ridge,  and  to 
^  march  through  the  city  j   those  qf  ^QHthYf^rk  in 

the  centre,  were  to  lakethf^r^t^  of  J^ls^ckfriar^ ; 
the  ]e&  wi(ig  helanging  to  We^ti^i^istef  AYheeling  to 
the  Ifft,  were  to  cross  W^tm^tf^r  Pjpi(Jgpj  fpjji^ig^ed 
by  the  presbyterians  from  Scqti^tiJtd,  w^Q  were  \p 
cover  the  rear.  The  friends  pf  thp  n^^^fajj^ed  religion 
w§re  tp  ascertain  their  attac^pj^nt  to  t^  ^li^h.  by 
blue  cockades,  bearing  thfi  ffiippri;pt«?n  iV^a  i?apprg^. 
These  resolutions^  and  di^p^itipn^  iilght  ImfiQ 
alarmed  men,  who  considered  the  powerfM^  9SfSSh 
tiojQ  of  reh^ous  fury,  and  the  dreftdnd  eflfegtj  yi\^ 
it  has  so  often  produced ;  but  ministers  appeared  to 
apprehend  no  danger,  and  actually,  in  the  inter- 
vening daiys,  adopted  no  measures  for  prevei^ting 
tumuft. 
roun^  ^rl       ^^  Friday  the  2d  of  June,  at  the  hour  appointed^ 

liaraeat.  aboUt 


uhmsA  fifty   tii.oa9md  ]|^f$K>p^  met  in  the  ^d^,^  e  h  a  p. 
and  then/ee  proceeded  in  th§  preijciibed  of  der  to  tfip     ^^^' 
hoHse  of  commons :  haying  arrived  at  th/e  swenues  tq      nso. 
bath  houses  of  parliament,  they  inauljted  ms^ny  of  the 
members  who  were  proceeding  to  disipharge  their 
senatorial  duty.  Lm^d  George  rep€tq,t^41y  came  frppi 
the  place  which  he  held  as  a  senator,  and  har 
laiigiied  the  populace,  exhorting  them  to  persevere 
in  urging  their  application,  so  as  to  <;hre^ten  the 
\xiolati0B  pf  a  senator'^  privilege.    Several  members  ^™  »"'' 
expostulated  with  him  pn  the  outragcis  which  his  "urtySw 
conduct  was  likely  to  produce.*^    The  petition  being  ieg»iatwc. 
piresented,  was,  aiter  very  little  debate,  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  ninef:y-two  tp  ^xf.. 
in  the  evening  a  mob  burned  the  Romish  chapels  be- 
lo^iging  to  the  Sardinian  and  bavarian  ambassador^ 
On  Saturday,  the  riots  partly  sqibsid^.    Synda^j  the  ^«>^»* 
zealots  again  assembled  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  pf  Lond^. 
their  iellow-subjeetSitp  violate  law,  order,  and  justice* 
Directing  their  outrages  ^a^^st  Mporfi^lds,  where 
there  were  m^y  catholics,  they  destroyed  dw^Ui^g^ 
houses  and  chapels.    On  Monday,  the  rioters  agaii^ 
assembled,  and  were  joined  hy  %  i^ult^itude  of  t^ose 
profligate  and  disorderly  wretfgb^<s»  vihofn  folly  and 
vice,  in  the  luxuries  o/  a  Isffg^  f^nd  pp^lent  city» 
impel  to  supply  by  depred^ti^^  tlw  w^t  pf  indus- 
try and  virtue.    L^wle^  atrocity  ^^ii^g  npw  united 
to  religious  fren^sy,  produced  iP'Ore  extensive  9p4 
pemioious  operations.    They  burnt  the  houses  pf 
proteatants  as  well  as  catholics,  ^d  added  plupder 

« 

t  Lord  George  still  exhorted  the  mph  to  persist,  and  many  feared  that  the  fanm- 
ditd  would  break  into  the  house ;  whereupoii  a  gatliint  veter^p^  bebngiof  to  as  qpble 
a  family.  9ft.loid  Oeq^ge  hiv^solf,  and  a  member  cf  jiarl^ment,  putting  his  hand  upon 
nis*  sword,  sai^,  "  l^rd  George,  if  one  man  of  your  lawless  followers  enter-  our 
bbbae,  I  ifiiall  coasiiar  rebelliou  us  bpgim,  ajv)  T^t?  ^V  swoi)d  into  you  sfi  IM 
l^^idfii^  9fd  promoter.'*  This  x^plutQ  speech  restrain^  the  violence  of  Gordon,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  contributed  powerfully  to  save  the  house  from  such  audacious  in- 
tmsdii^l 


'k^    «,#..■    «•« 


1  Qf  tbi^  ffCt  I  was  ii^fofP9ed.many  years  a^^  b^^a  geptleman  who  was  present;^ 
and  9Stei)  nave  heara  it  repeated  by  odiers.  Ifhe  officer  was  general  James  MuRay, 
uncla  to  the  dukt  of  AtM* 

to 
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<j  A  A  p.  to  cdnflagi-ation.     A  proclamation  wi^  issued,  offci*- 
M,.   \.  ■'■-.  ing  a  reward  of  500?.  for  the  discol^ry  of  the  in- 
f78o.     fcendiaries,  who,  the  first  evening  of  the  tumults, 
had  set  fire  to  the  (ihipels  of  the   ambassadors. 
Persons   charged   with  this   crime  were    sent  to 
Newgate,  escorted  by  a  party  of  guards  ;  and  the 
soldiers  were  insulted  aljd  abused  hy  the  insurgents 
for  performing  their  duty.     On  Tuesday,  all  the 
troops  in  town  were  distributed  to  assist  the  civil 
powers  in  protecting  the  lives  and  properties  of 
their  fellow-subjeCts,  against  the  frantic  outrages  of 
temporary  insanity,  joined  to  the  skilful  and  dex- 
terous wickedness  of  habitual  depravity.     But  the 
precautions  of  ministers  had  been  neither  propor- 
tionate to  the  danger,  nor  adopted  at  the  season 
when  the  first  appearance  of  tumult  called  for  vigi- 
lance and  vigour.     The  military  force  was  on  that 
day  inadequate  to  its  purposes ;  robbery  and  destruc* 
wiX^ra"*    ^^^^  rapidly  increased.     After  burning  many  private 
tiiMis.         houses,  the  insurgents  proceeded  to  Newgate,  set 
that  building  on  fire,  and  by.  releasing  the  prisoners, 
acquired  a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  ruffians, 
eager  to  promote,  and  ready  to  execute,  their  pro- 
jects of  desperate  villany.    Instigated  and  assisted  by 
this  new  band,  they  directed  their  attempts  against 
the  magistrates  who  were  most  active  in  apprehend- 
ing felons  and  repressing  crimes,  and  with  peculiar 
exultation  they  destroyed  the  house  and  effects  of 
sir  John  Fielding.     Resolved  to  attack  justice  in 
every    department,     they    proceeded    from    her 
operative   instrument  to  her  supreme  and  wisest 
interpreter,  and  most  vigilant  guardian.     Hasten- 
ing   to    Bloomsbury-square,    they    attacked    the 
house  of  the  illustrious  Mansfield,  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  valuable  furniture,  the  constituents 
of  accommodation  and  ornament ;  pictures,  statues, 
and  sculpture,  the  monuments  of  the  attic  elegance 
and  taste  which  decorated  genius  and  philosophy: 
but  they   effected   a   more   momentous   and   irre- 
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J>^at)ie  mischief;  proceeding  to  the  library,  they  chap. 
destroyed    not   only   the  books,    but  the  manu-     ^^^' 
scripts.     The  efforts  of  the  highest  talents,  directed      nso. 
to   the    most   important   objects^    with    complete 
and    (idfflprehensive    knowledge    of   the    science 
of  jurisprudence,   the  laws   of  this  country,   the 
details  of  cases  varying  iSo  greatly  in  the  mani- 
fold aild  complicated^engagements  of  i^ocial,   civil, 
and    commercial   life,   in   a  great,  powerful,   and 
free  people ;   the  judicial  and  legislative  wisdom 
of  sixty  years  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ruffian  violence 
of  an  hour.    When  the  yell  of  savage  fury  was 
heard   approaching^   lord  Mansfield  and  his  lady 
escaped  by  a  postern,  sought  and  found  an  asylum 
from    royal    hospitality.  ^    On  Wednesday,    pro-  Tremenddua 
'ceeding  to  Holboruj  they  set  fire  to  two  houses  b^fngmc- 
belonging  to  Mr.  Langdale,   an  eminent  distiller,  tropoiis. 
which  contained  immense  quantities  of  spirituous 
liquors ;  here  the  conflagration  was  terrible.    Dif-  Priaons 
ferent    gangs   now   Undertook   and    effected    the  *>'^<»^«°<>p««»* 
demolition  of  the  several  prisons.     All  trade  was 
at  a  standi   houses  and  shops  were  shut,   dread 
and  consternation  overspread  the  whole  city.   Wed- 

'  nesday  evening,  when  drawing  to  a  close,  presented 
la  scene  the  most  tremendous  and  dismal,  apparently 
portending  the  speedy  downfal  of  the  British  me- 
tropoliSj  and  the  overthrow  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. At  the  ;  same  instant  were  seen,  flames 
ascending  and  rolling  in  clouds  from  the  king's 
bench  and  fleet  prisons,  new  bridewell,  the 
toll  gates  on  Blackfriars  bridge,  houses  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town,  and  especially  the 
combustion  of  distilled  spirits  in  Holborn.  The 
approaching  night  was  expected  to  bring  destruc- 
tion and  desolation,  and  thirty  fires  were  now  seen 

< 

^  They  passed  the  two  following  days  at  Buckingham-house ;  where  the  sage, 

after  3o  recent  a  view  of  the  dteadful  ef&cts  of  unrestrained  passion  and  triumphant 

.  vice,  eiitertained  his  queen  with  reciting,  from  the  instructive  inculcations,  elegant 

composition,  and  impressive  eloquence  of  Blair,  the  charms  of  wisdom  and  the  hap' 

pmess  of  virtuet 
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CHAP.  H%aing  at  one  time  in  di£fei^t  quarters  of  the 
'^^^^^    city :  men  and  women  were  running  from  place  tQ 
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J730.     plaee,  trying  to  secure  their  most  valued  effect3» 

and  to  deposit  in  safely  their  helpless  children. 

Now  was  heard  the  fell  roar  of  savage  ferocity, 

now  the  reports  of  musquetry,  endeavouring  by 

the  last  resource  of  neces«ty,  to  repress  rebeOiow 

fury,  but  hitherto  with  little  effect ;  and  every  thing 

appeared  to  menace  universal  anarchy  and  deva^ 

tation.    Attempts  were  made  on  the  repositories  of 

national  treasure.     A  banditti  of  rioters  made  ao 

effort  to  break  into  the  .pay-office,  while  the  main 

Irea!*en^d.  body  dircctcd  thei?  attempt  ag^nst  the  bank,  and  a 

powerful  del^achment  was  sent  off  to  co-operate  with 

cm  tK^s  ^®  incendiaries,  by  cutting  the  pipes  of  the  new 

of  the  New  river.     But  now  the    career  of  infatuation  and 

^''^^'        anarchy  was  d^tined  to  have  an  end. 

The  ministers  were  certainly  too  tardy  in  col- 
lecting the  arfned  force  of  the  country,  and  thus 
suffered  the  insurgents  to  incur  heinous  guilty  and 
perpetrate  irrenxediable  aad  immeiaae  mischief.  The 
chief  municipiJ  magistFate»  overwhelmed  with  the 
same  terror  that  hand  ^ei^*^  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, b!X)ught  no  active  ixr  efficient  civil  force  to 
assist  the  mUitaj^y,    Though  ministers  were  tardy, 
yet  they  were  at  length  by  necessity  roused  to 
MUitary      vigour  and  ener^*    They  assembled  the  militia 
me"iS^arI     ^^^  rcgulaps  ifi  suffieieut  tin>e  to  preserve  the  eagi- 
rive ;         tftl  &om  conftagratJOQ,  and  the  kingdom  from  ruis* 
Until  Wednesday  eivening  the  insurgents  had  been 
paramount,  and  the  soldiers  unable  to  oppose  their 
outrages ;  but  they  were  now  assembled  in  such 
numbers,  and  inspired  with  such  resolution,'  as  effec- 
tually to  resist,  and  afterwards  to  overpower  the 
depredators  and  anarchists.    The  three  preceding 
days  and  nights  had  been  to  the  incendiaries  seasons 
of  unresisted  victory :  this  was  a  night  of  contest. 
and  at  length  The  troops  at  length  prevailed.    The  numbers  kUled 
torious!"^     in  this  conflict  were  considerable :  many  indeed  died 

of 
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of  inebriatiom,  eip€;cia%  at  the  distiller^  of  tke  un-^  c  h  a  p. 
fwtanste   Mr.  Langdate^   from  whose  vessels  the     ^^^^' 
liquor  ran  down  the  mnddle  of  the  street,,  was  taken  '^'^y^™ 
up  by  pail-fulls,  and  held  to  the  mouths  of  th^  de-* 
laded  multitiide.   The  soldiers  bad  been  so-  smrcess^ 
fid  during  the  night,  and  receisved  such  rdnforce-' 
ments,  that  on  'Diursday  the  inhabitants  be^ati  to 
recover  from  their  consternation;    The  riots,  how- 
evBiv  being  by  no  means  quelled,  the  shops  con- 
tinued universaUj  shut,  and  no  business  was  trans- 
acted but  at  the  bank^.  During  this  day,  the  soldiers  insarreabn 
wet e  so  active,  that  the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  tr^J^lity 
aod  did  nnrt  id:tempt  to  rally  at  night ;  the  following  restored. 
dxy  Londoni  appeared  restored  to  order  and  tran- 
qoSlity,  lord  George  Gordon  being  apprehended  by 
a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state,   and  C(Mn* 
mitted  toi  the  tower.i    Thus  ended  the  tumult,  of 

Ji»  retracing  th^  tremendous  insurrection^  tfais^ 
horribde  carnage  and  devastEttioiH  through  the- 
seveial  csames^v  more  or  less  proximate^  to  the-  ultiv 
mate' ;.  from:  militery  execution  to  rebellious  out- 
rage; Englifidi  psotestant  association,  springing  from 
Sbottisfa  association ;  we  find  that  the  series  origin- 
ated in  the  welkmeant,  but  misguided  zeal  of  a 
few  Scottish  clergy meni  who,  contraiy  to  the  ad-^ 
vice  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  of^^  their  oi*der, 
agiljbted  the*  subject  in  the^  general  assembly,  and 
thensby  exited  ai  feitment  through  i  the  people.  So 
caidiously  ot^htmem  to  investigate  and^  appreciate 
objects^  sold  to  consider  consequences  before  they 
setf  in  motion  ^schi  a  fonnidaUe  engine  as  populap 
enthusiasm!  I:ssiang^  from  impassioned' fanaticisms 
Att  insoruedsofir  begfan,.  most  fbrtailately  for  t^e 
cottntiy,  widiout  any  concerted^  plan.  Had  the 
kffldc:  and  th&  pubtie  offices '  been  the  •  fii«t  objects^  of 
tmnuibiotts  fuiy,,insteadiof^thehouse9of  individually 
fte  olmp^  andithecineisQiiB^theitecan  be  little  doobt 
H^  tttay^woum;  hive  woceeded!  m  tfaeir^  ^tttmra^ 
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To  the  lord  mayor,  government  and  many  others 

imputed  the  progress  of  the  riots  to  such  a  pitch  oi 

178Q.  atrocity.  Very  strong  and  pointed  representations 
Loud  com-  from  the  secr0tary  of  state  urged  him  to  use  every 
a^nrtthe  ^^^  cxcrtioh.  Thesc  not  having  produced  the 
lord  mayor,  dcsired  cfFect,  were  necessarily  repeated  in  the  form 
of  remonstrances.  It  was  alleged,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  defence  of  the  magistrate,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  military  force  in  the  environs  of  London 
was  so  Kttle  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  as 
to  render  every  effiKt  of  civil  power  unavailing. 
To  this  defence  it  was  replied,  that  the  inefficiency 
of  the  civil  power  could  not  be  certainly  pro- 
nounced, as  it  was  not  actually  tried ;  and  that 
since  the  spldiers  by  themselves  prevented  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  capital,  until  the  arrival  of  suf- 
ficient troops  from  the  country,  if  they  had  beeii 
assisted  by  the  municipal  force,  they  might  have 
much  sooner  repreissed  the  insurgents,  and  prevented 
a  great  part  of  the  mischief.  Neither  duty  nor 
policy,  it  was  said,  can  justify  the  commander  of 
a  considerable  force,  in  the  moment  of  threatened 
ruin  to  his  country,  to  withhold  his  effi^rts,  on  a 
supposition  that  they  may  hot  ultimately  prevail. 
Boiii  wisdom  and  patriotism  dictate  resistance,  as 
the  only  means  of  success  against  the  invaders  of 
our  law,  liberty,  and  property. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  riots  on  the  public 
mind,  are  not  undeserving  of  historical  notice. 
Before  this  period,  an  English  mob  was  generally 
considered  as  a,  test  of  the  public  opinion,  an 
effiision  of  popular  energy ;  military  interference 
was  reckoned  dangerous,  if  not  altogether  uncon- 
stitutional. This  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  when  he  kept  a  mob  in  payf 
ready  trained  and  disciplined,  to  support  the  recent 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  to  suppress 
tory  tumults  ;  a  mode  of  conduct  which  had  a.morie 
successful,  or  at  least  a  more  popular  ^ff^ct,  than 

jrecourse 
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-rHQOurse  to  military  force.    But  this  conduct  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
mob  of  178O,  destroyed  the  credit  and  consequence     ^^^^' 
»of  such  a  body  j  and  the  disturbance  has  been,  upon      nso. 
the  whole,  deemed  fortunate  for  the  internal  peace 
of  the   country,  as  it  has  taught  government  to 
oppose  the  sinallest  beginnings;  of  riot  pr  popular 
commotion. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  during  th?  insurrection, 
above  two  hundred  members  pf  the  house  of  com- 
mons had  the  courage  to  attend  their  duty,  in 
spite  of  the  banditti  that  occupied  every  avenue  to 
the  senate.  They  forced .  their  way  through  the  - 
mob,  and  having  taken  th^ir  places  in  the  house, 
unanimously  passed  spirited  resolutions,  becoming 
the  dignity  of  legislators  who  disdained  to  succumb 
to  lawless  outrage.  The  first  was  an  assertion  of 
their  own  privileges ;  the  second,  a  motion  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  late  ^md  present 
outrages,  and  fqr  the  discovery  of  their  authors, 
promoters^  JUid  abettors ;  the  third,  for  a  prosecur 
tion  by  the  attorney-general ;  and  the  fourth,  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  for  the  reimbursement  of 
the  foreign  ministers,  to  the  amount  of  the  da^ 
mages  which  they  had  siistajined  by  the  rioters.  They  Parliament 
afterwards  met  on  the  8.th,  b^it  judged  it  expedient  funcuom. 
to  adjourn  to  the  19th,  that  order  might  be  com- 
pletely restored  ;  and  the  house  of  lords  adjourned 
to.  the  same  day.  At  their  next  meeting,  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  come  to  parliament,  in  order 
to  exhibit  to  the  legislature  a  general  view  of  the 
measures  which  bad  been  employed  during  the  re- 
cent suspensipn  of  regular  government.  "  The  out- 
rages,'* said  the  king,  **  committed  by  the  hands 
of  despers^te  and  abandoned  n^en  in  various  p^rts  of 
this  metropplis,  having  broke  forth  with  violence 
into  , acts  of  felony  and  treason,  had  so  far  over- 
|)prne  all  civil  authority,  and  threatened  so  directly 
the  Immediate  subversion  of  all  legal  power,  the 
deatructipn  of  all  property,  and  the  confusion  of 

every 
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c  M  A  P.  civei-y  ord^r  in  thel  sfUte,  thtft  I  fbiifid  myft^lf  0bli^» 
^^^'  by  evfety  tie  of  duty  and  afleCtioti  to  m^  peb^Ife,  t» 
iTflio.  suppress  ih  tavety  part  those  rfebelliotis  iMwtt^e^ 
tions,  •  and  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  th* 
most  effectual  and  itmmediate  application  m  th^ 
force  fentrustfed  to  m^  by  ptftliatttent  Thcfifglif  I 
trust  it  is  not  necessary,  yet  I  think  it  right  tH  liA^ 
ttntie  to  renew  to  you  my  stilemn  as^uraihei^S^  thdfe  I 
have  no  dth^r  object  bdt  to  make  th^  latri»  of  tiM^ 
realm,  and  tlie  priftdples  of  our  ^xcell^nt  66nMtu- 
tioii  in  chufofa  and  state^  the  #ule  atifd  measure  ^f 
my  conduct ;  and  I  shadOi  «Ver  tofisider  it  ^  th«  fi^ 
duty  of  riiy  stMioUj  jind  the  chief  glbry  6f  *f 
reign,  to  maintain  and  ]6ii^serve  the  eStftblildi^. 
religioij  of  Jny  kingdk^d,  and^  eU  far  as  in  tUt  lies,  W 
secure  aind  perpetuate  the  rights  atid  liberties  of 
my  people."  Ail  partiels  agreed  in  aj^laudiiir^ 
their  sovereign's  speech,  and  in  voting  sK  loyal  ild« 
dtess ;  tholUgh  some  metiers  c^suifed'  the  tKHtiw 
ness  with  which  ministers  had  prepHf^d  f05r  th# 
defence  of  the  tniStrcfpfdis^  The  fwldWiAg  dsay,  ai 
committee  of  the  whole  hous6  considered  thfe  iKfetfe^ 
rat  petitions,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  late  b^tly 
which  had  been  made  the  Octesion  of  so  itiuch  mis- 
chief. No  repeal  waS  pi^oposed  upon  those  petii' 
tions;  no  evil  had  aettiaify  happened  from  tb6' 
relaxation  of  the  single  petml  law  whioh  had  h&fHi 
rhitigoted,  and  the  co^fee^uences  a^pprehMded  frofti 
it  wJElre  ctffididei^ed  as  improbable  and  inMim(3^4 
The  protestaM  alltoc^ifttioli  i^Cilt  OOMi^iiifag  iif  m§i 
parliament  to  attend  tO  theii^  clp|iHcatiOn^  a  bill  wm 
brought  in  by  ^ay  Of  G0fn|tfb*ftiAe^  60  pitfe&t 
Aotnan  catholics  fidm  teiadung  pi^otei^tahts ;  a  iftiMU 
iiiT^  whreh  #as  sup|yo^ed  to  W  both  cmtsiMioft 
md  innoxions,  a^  very  fev)^  Of  tlkat  religiOtf  Wi^ 
t«a6hers.  THO  bill  hating  passed  the  cbtftmoilS^ 
Was  cettri^  to  th^  hoi^O  of  lords  t  feveritt  pmti^ 
eonsidterin^  it  i.  gres^  it^ffoity  tO  j^Iiatt^t^ 
»iid  to  th«t  ho«iS«  psaioakU^^i  to  pass  9f  bill  il^ftieb 

caniedr- 
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carried  all  the  appearance  of  being  forced  upon  c  h  a  p. 
them  by  outrage  and  threat,  opposed  its  enactment.     ^^^^' 
At  length,  others  being  impressed  with  the  same      176^: 
idea,  it  was  set  aside  by  the  usual  expedient  of 
fixing  its  &rther  consideration  on  a  day  after  the 
time    when    they    knew    parliament   was    to    be 
prorogued. 

The  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  year  I78O  Suppiie^. 
amounted  to  21,196,496/.  The  number  of  sea, 
men  employed  was  eighty-five  thousand,  including 
marines,  and  thirty-five  thousand  British  troops, 
including  invalids,  besides  the  forces  abroad.  No . 
more  than  a  milUon  and  a  half  of  the  navy  debt 
was  discharged.  The  extraordinary  expences  of. 
the  army  amounted  to  2,418,805/.  The  new 
taxes,  which  had  been  levied  the  two  preceding 
years  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  money  borrowed, . 
were  found  to  be  very  inadequate  to  their  object ; 
recourse  was  therefore  had  to  the  sinking  fund 
to  make  good  this  failure.  To  provide  ioi  these 
expences,  in  addition  to  the  usual  resources  of  land  ^ 
and  malt,  exchequer  bills  were  renewed  to  the  same 
amount  as  the  former  year.  The  sinking  fund 
was  to 'provide  two  millions  and  a  half,  twelve 
millions  were  borrowed  upon  annuities,  and 
480,000/;  raised  by  a  lottery.  The  annuity  bore 
fom*  per  cent  interest^  and  a  farther  annuity  of  > 
IL  16^.  3d.  for  every  lOQl.  for  the  term  of  eight 
years,  the  subscribers  to  be  entitled  to  four  lottery 
tickets  for  every  thousand  pounds  subscribed,  on  pay^ 
ment  of  ten  pounds  for  each  ticket  The  additional 
duties  were,  on  malt,  low  wines,  spirits,  brandy^ 
and  rum,  wines  of  Portugal  and  France,  and  lega- 
cies J  on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  and  on  advertise- 
ments in  newspapers.  All  these  ta?es  were  levied 
from  luxuries,  or  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  persons 
taxed:  but  duties  on  coals  and  on  salt  enhanced 
the  price  of  necessaries,  and  bore  heavy  on  the 
poor,   whom  every  wise  ^nancier  endeavours  to 

VOL.  III.  n  presi^ 
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CHAP,  press  liebtly.    A  vote  of  credit  also  for  a  million  was 
*      ■    passed,  in  addition  to  these  supplies.     At  the  con 
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1780,  elusion  of  the  session,  his  majesty,  after  having  con- 
sestionriaei.  sidered  in  his  speech  the  war  supplies  and  other 
usual  topics,  spoke  in  the  following  tenns^  at 
once  generally  descriptive  of  the  duties  of  senators 
when  retired  to  the  sphere  of  their  respective  in- 
fluence,  and  appropriate  to  the  present  time  and 
situation ;  ^<  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  let  me 
earnestly  recommend  to  you  to  assist  me,  by  your 
influence  and  authority  in  your  several  counties,  as 
you  have  by  your  unanimous  support  in  parlia- 
meat,  in  .gu/rcdng  the  peace  of  the^gdom  from 
future  disturbances,  and  watching  over  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  safety.  Make  my  peojple 
sensible  of  the  happiness  they  enjoy,  and  the  distin- 
guished advantages  they  derive  from  oui^  excbi.- 

LENT    CONSTITUTION  IN    CHURCH   AND  STATE.     Wam 

them  of  the  hazard  of  innovation,  pmnt  out  to. 
them  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  commotioi^ 
as  have  lately  been  excited,  and  let  it  be  your 
care  to  impress  on  their  minds  this  important  truth 
— rthat  rebellious  insurrections,  to  resist,  or  to  reform 
the  laws,  must  end  either  in  the  destruction  of  the. 
persons  who  make  the  attempt,  or  in  subversion  o£ 
^  (Mir  free  and  happy  constitution.''    Thus  eni^ed, 

on  the  8th  of  July,   a  very  long  and  import«at. 
F^^««^   session;  and  two  months  after  the  prorogation, 
parliament  was  dissolved. 
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CHAP.  XXV, 

War  with  the  French  in  India — sieg^  and  capture  tfP(m% 
dicherry — coitfederacy  against  the  British  interest — Hoar 
xpith  the  Mahraitas — is  concluded  by  the  treaty  at  Poonah^ 
— Hyder  Ally  instigates  and  forms  a  combination  of  native 
pcnoer  against  British  Jfidia. —  Warren  Hastings — lofty 
genius — grand  scheme  for  dissolving  the  confederacy^^ 
preparations  of  Hyder  Mly  to  invade  the  Camdtic. — 
Europe."^  Admiral  fiodney — vindicates  the  naval  glory  of 
England  by  a  signal  victory  over  the  Sipanish  Fleet — 
important  ^ects  of  this  battle — relieves   Gibraltar.^^ 
Spanish  and  french  Fleets  do  not  attempt  a  junction. — 
Capture  of  the  outward-bound  merchantmen — admiralty 
severely  blamed.  —  America,  —  Expedition  against  Charles'- 
tmm    by  sir  Henry   Clinton  —  strength  6f  that  placej^ 
natural  mid  a^iflcial-r- siege  ^^redu/Ction  —  the  province 
of  South  Carolina  yields  to  the  British  arms.  —  Leaving 
the  govemtnent  of  Carolina  to  Ijard  CornwMis^  Clinton 
returns  to  New  York.  —  Wi((e  administration  of  his  lord- 
ship—  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  General  Gates  ^-^ 
battle  qf  Qamden  —  lord  Mawdotf.  —  victory  of  the  kin^s 
troops.  —  Atchievements  of  Tarleton  —  of  major  Fergusson 
— that  able  and  gallant  ^ficer  surprised  and  overpowered  by 
f^toAers  —  death  and  character.  —  Affairs  at  Netv  York  -^ 
d^ctiiHt  of  general  Arnold  —  character^  enterprite,  and 
fke  (^  Mtyor  Andre.  —  West  Indies.  —  Rodney  anives  — • 
his  skill  draws  ike  enemy  to  battle  -. —  established  mode  of. 
forming  the  naval  line  —  Bodney  adopts  a  new  plan  qf 
attack  Br  fiREAjciNG  THS  ENEUfg  If^^^  —  ^^^^  captains 
miseohceiving  his  intention,  disconcert  the  execution  —  the 
h)&iii  therefore  indecisive  — partial  fonflictSy  put  th^  enemy^ 
though  much  superior  in  number^  'wUl  not  venture  a  close 
fight.  —  The  enemy  are  disappointed  in  their  ^hief  objects 
tfihis  campaign  ^780. 

WHEN  Britain  and  France  quarrel,  the  contests  g  h  a  p. 
of  these  two  boldest,  most  enterprising,  and     '   ^  ''  ; 
Mest  of  modem  iiatipns,  affeqt  the  remotest  regiotas     1790. 
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CHAP,  of  the  earth.  Disputes  springing  on  the  neighbour- 
^^^'  ing  coasts  of  the  Channel,  tinge  the  distant  Ganges 
1780.      with  blood  ;  and  the  pacific  feebleness  of  eastern 

War  with     Asia  mourns  the  warlike  energy  of  western  Europe. 

S*the  E^        The  English  East  India  company,   with  a  per- 

indie».  spicacity  sharpened  by  private  interest,  had  early 
penetrated  into  the  hostile  intentions  of  France, 
and  saw  that  the  semblance  of  peace  could  not  long 
be  preserved,  and  that  no  intermediate  state,  how- 
ever coloured  or  disguised,  could  be  kept  long 
free  from  all  the  consequences  of  war ;  they  were 
aware  that,  long  before  any  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  East  could  be  received  in  Europe, 
these  consequences  would  take  such  effect  as  to 
afford  a  suflScient  cover  and  sanction  to  their  mea- 
sures. Before  the  commencement  of  the  former 
war,  the  French  had  clandestinely  conveyed  so 
great  an  army  to  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, as  to  endanger  the  destruction  of  the  British 
interest  in  India.  Such  a  force  might  soon  again  be 
formed  in  those  islands  with  equal  privacy,  and 
passing  to  Pondicherry,  might  enter  the  company's 
dominions  so  suddenly,  as  irresistibly  to  secure  their 
possessions.  Against  so  probable  a  danger,  they 
immediately,  on  the  delivery  of  the  French  re- 
script, resolved  on  a  bold  and  decisive  measure; 
and  numerous'  as  their  body  was,  they  conducted 
their  plan  with  such  extraordinary  secrecy,  that 
none  entertained  the  smallest  idea  of  the  design, 
until  the  effect  was  publicly  disclosed  by  the  ac- 
counts from  India.  They  proposed  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  the  principal  possession 
of  the  French  ;  and  fortunately  the  instructions 
were  conveyed  with  unusual  dispatch  to  Madras. 
Major-general  Munro,  early  in  August  1778,  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  the  company's  troops  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry.  The  naval  force 
of  England  in  those  seas  was  commanded  by  sir 
Edward  Vernon,  and  consisted  of  the  Rippon  of 

sixty 
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sixty  guns,  the  Coventry  of  twenty-eight,  the  Sea*  ^  ha  p. 
horse  of  twenty,  the  Cormorant  sloop,  and  the  Va^-.. 
lentine  East  Indiaman.  This  small  force  fearlessly  i78a 
adventured  to  attack  this  strong  city  of  the  French. 
On  the  10th  of  August  they  arrived  at  this  statioui 
and  discovered  a  squadron,  which  was  commanded 
by  M.  de  TronjoUy,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  one  of  thirty-six,  one  of  thirty-two,  and 
two  French  India  ships  armed  for  war.  A  very  hot 
engagement  ensued^  and  lasted  above  two  hours^ 
when,  on  the  approach  of  night,  the  French  retreated^ 
Vernon  expected  that  the  admiral  of  the  enemy, 
trusting  to  his  superior  force,  would  renew  the  bat* 
tie  the  next  morning ;  a  contrary  wind,  however^ 
and  a  northern  current,  drove  the  British  ships  from 
their  station  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  they 
were  not  able  to  recover  it  until  the  20th  of  the 
month.  Having  regained  sight  of  Pondicherry, 
they  perceived  the  Frepch  fleet  in  the  road  :  an 
immediate  engagement  was  now  expected^  and 
nothing  was  left  undone  by  the  commodore,  in 
order  to  close  with  the  enemy ;  but  the  alternate 
failure  and  cJontrary  direction  of  the  wind  rendered 
all  his  efforts  ineffectual :  he  trusted,  however,  that 
a  battle  would  certainly  take  place  the  following 
morning.  The  French  commander  consulted  the 
preservation  of  his  ships  more  than  the  defence  of 
the  town,  and  during  the  night  abandoned  Pondi- 
cherry  j  and  so  expeditious  was  he  in  his  mqans  of 
escape,  that  his  squadron  were  totally  out  of  sight 
in  the  morning.  The  success  of  Vernon,  and  the 
departure  of  the  French  fleet,  facilitated  the  opera- 
tions of  the  besiegers,  and  appeared  to  afford  a 
certain  prospect  of  success.'  On  the  21st  of  August,  siege  and 
the  land  forces  invested  the  town  and  fortress,,  p^* 
while  the  fleet  blockaded  it  by  sea.  Though  the  chewy, 
fort  of  Pondicherry  was  dismantled  on  its  restoration 
to  the  French  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  vet  fresh 
works  had  been  sinc^  raised ;  but  the  chief  strength 

D  3  consisted 
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c  itA  P.  (goBsisited  ija  the  valour  and  conduct  of  its  governo^^ 
_,3.  ^'  ..  M.  de  Bellecombe,  and  the  courage  of  the  j^anisony 
itsa.  who,  nearly  cut  off  frota  every  hope  of  succoui'i 
persevered  to  the  last  extremity  in  a  determined  and 
gallant  defence ;  they  were  opposed,  however,  by 
equal  courage  and  military  ability,  with  superior 
numbers.  Oh  the  18th  of  September,  the  batteries 
were  opened,  under  the  powerful  fire  of  twenty^ 
eight  pieces  Of  heavy  cannon,  and  twenty^eveii 
mortars*  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers  soon  gained 
an  evident  superiority,  and  they  wfere  indefatigable 
in  carrying  on  their  approaches ;  but  the  activity 
and  obstinate  defence  of  the  garrison  rendered 
caution  netessary,  and,  with  violent  rains  which 
then  frequently  fell,  could  not  fail  of  considerably 
retarding  their  works.  Notwithstanding  these  im- 
jpediittents,  the  siege  was  so  far  advanced  by  the 
middle  of  October,  as  to  render  a  general  assault 
practicable  ;  and  oxk  the  17th,  every  thing  was 
ready  for  beginning  the  attack.  Aware  of  the  hope* 
lessness  of  longer  defence  against  such  force,  and 
of  the  ruin  in  which  an  obstinate  and  unfounded 
perseverance  would  involve  his  garrison  and  tjie 
mhabitants,  the  French  commander  proposed  a  ca* 
pitulatioo},  which  Wa^  willingly  accepted  by  the 
English  lea^ders.  The  victorious  warriors,  with  tbtf 
generosity  of  British  conquerors,  bore  the  most 
ample  and  honourable  testimony  tq  ,the  gallantry  of 
their  enemy,  and  liberally  agreed  tQ^eVjeiy  requisi# 
tion  that  did  no*  intejpfere  with  the  pviblk  benefit  or 
security.  The  garrison  were  allowed  all  the  honours 
of  war ;  and,  as  a  particular  mark  oC  attentiG^  to 
M.  de  Bellecombe,  the  regiment  of  P^ndicbei^ry 
was,  at  his  request  allowed  to  keep  thek  coIqiws^ 
A  numerous  artillery  became  a  prize  to  the  victogsj 
aU  public  property  underwenj:  the  same  fate,  but 
whatever  was  private  was^  preserved  to  the  owners* 
The  compajiy's  troops  employed  in  thia  sieg€^  con^ 
mted  of  tfisi  tliousKd^d  five  hundr^  men,  of  wh^m 

fifteen 
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^fteen  hundred  were  Europeuis :  the  eanisafi  of  c  r  a  p. 
near  three  thousand,  of  whom  nine  hundred  were  ' 

Europeans.  The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to  nso.  . 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  slain,  and  six  hundred 
and  ninety-three  wounded ;  and  of  the  garrison  to 
two  hundred  killed.  Mr.  Law,  who  had  seen  and 
undergone  so  many  changes  of  fortune  in  India,  was 
included  in  this  capitulation,  and  again  beheld  fh6 
power  of  his  country  annihilated  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Thus  commenced  our  efforts  in  British 
India^  in  the  war  against  the  French. 

While  our  enemy  was  defeated  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  an  extensive  and  powerful  confed6-  ^tjanst 
racy  was  formed  with  our  European  antagonists  the  British 
by  the  native  powers  of  Hindostan.  From  the  *"^*^"*- 
decline  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  principal  state  of 
India  within  the  Ganges,  in  population,  valour, 
and  resources,  was  the  Mahrattas  empire,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  mountains :  hardened  by 
their  situation,  and  secured  by  their  fastnesses  and 
defiles,  this  warlike  nation  had  continued  unsub- 
dued by  the  successive  conquerors  of  lowland 
India,  and  never  submitted  to  a  Mahommedan 
yoke.  Deriving  a  precarious  subsistence  from 
pasturage  and  hunting,  these  highlanders  were 
accHstoitied  to  supply  their  wants  by  depredations 
on  the  agricultonu  md  fertile  country,  and  hence 
acquired  all  the  enterprize  and  activity  which  re- 
sult from  an  incursive  and  predatory  life.  Though 
divided  into  a  variety  <^  tribes,  yet  deeming  thetii** 
selves  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  they  acknow-* 
ledf^d  one  paramount  superior  to  sll  their  separate 
duefiainsy  and  had  estabnshed  a  system  of  connex^ 
ion  amd  d^endence,  not  unlike  the  feudal  gra^ 
dationer  of  Europe.  At  their  head  was  Ram  Rajah, 
the  descendant  of  a  celebrated  leader.  In  Indii^ 
b6th  Mahommedalt^  and  Gentoo,  the  principal  o& 
fioes  of  state  descend  by  inheritance,  and  official 
influence  combining  with  hereditary  power,  fre-* 

D  4  quently 
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9  XXV  ^*  ^ii^^tly  renders  ministers  very  formidable  rivals  td 
.t  their  sovereigns.     A  little  before  this  time,  Madtit 

i78d     JRow,  the  prime  minister,  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  his  fathei:  havipg  with  his  assistance 
seized,  had  at  his  death  left  undivided  to  the  iom 
Both  the  older  and  younger  usurpers  had  exerted 
considerable  ability,  and  acquired  distinguished  po- 
pularity.     This    youth's    uncle,    Raganaut    Row; 
•  treacherously  procured  his  assassination,  and  being 
obliged  to  fly  his  country,  found  shelter  at  Bom- 
bay.    The  refuge  afforded  to  the  fugitive  greatly 
incensed  the  Mahrattas  against  the  English.     The 
presidency  of  Bombay   concluded  a  treaty  with 
Raganaut,  by  which  they  engaged  to  place  him ,  in 
the  official  situation  recently  held  by  his  nephew^ 
while  hci  oil  his  part,  stipulated  the  cession  of  ex- 
tensive territory  to  the  company,  and  the  British 
from  this  inducement  actually  commenced  a  war.   . 
War  with         gy  thc  treaty  of  1769,  Hyder  Ally  had  stipu«» 
\J*      **'  lated  with  the  company  reciprocal   assistance,   if 
either  party  was  attacked :  he  accordingly  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  Mahrattas  ;  but  when  thus 
involved,   he   complained  that  the  presidency   of 
Madras  had  not  furnished  him  with  the  promised 
succours.  ,  He  indeed  was  reduced  to  great  danger^ 
from  which  having  extricated  himself  with  distin- 

fuished  ability,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
lahrattas ;  and  was  the  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  as  he  imputed  the  failure  of 
support,  not  to  negligence  but  to  design.  He  was 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  possessed  in  the  English  council, 
and  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  that  prince 
to  embroil  him  and  the  company,  and  therefore 
began  to  connect  himself  with  the  enemies  of 
Britain.  A  desultory  war  was  carried  on  between 
Bombay  and  the  Mahrattas  until  October  1774,* 
^hen  three  gentlemen  arrived  in  Bengal, .  who,  by 
the  act  of  1773,  were  to  be  assessors  in  council  to 

the 
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the  governor-general :  these  were,  genieral  Claver-  c  vl^a  p. 
ing,  •  colonel  Monson,  and  Philip  Francis  esquire  ; 


XXV. 


and  their  first  act  was  to  urge  the  presidency  of     nso.. 
Calcutta  to  condemn  the  Mahratta  war.    The  coun- 
cil complied,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  negociate  a 
peace :  after  a  variety  of  discussion,  a  treaty  was  con*  is  concluded 
eluded  at  Poonah,  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1776.  Tv^S^^ 

The  professed  objects  of  the  three  new  counseU 
lors  were,   peace   with  the   country  powers,  along 
with  an  inviolable  observation  of  the  public  faith, 
and  a  strict  attention  to  justice  in  all  transactions 
.with  the  natives.     The  governor  at  this  time  was 
.Warren  Hastings,  a  man  of  lofty  genius  and  acute  warrcn 
understanding,    of  a  very   comprehensive  range,  ""^^"i'' 
great  in  his  designs,  fertile  in  invention,  dexterous 
in  plan,  and  firm,  bold,  and  rapid  in  execution.  The 
.death  of  colonel  Monson  in  1776^  and  of  general 
Clavering  in  1777>  left  Mr.  Francis  unsupported  in 
council,  and   placed  Mr.  Hastings  in  a  majority. 
The  governor-general  had  been  outvoted  in   the 
question  respecting  the  peace  of  Poonah,  which  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  presidency  of  Bomi- 
bay.     That  body,  knowing  the  resolution  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  council  at  Calcutta,  began  to 
hope  for  a  revisal  of  the  treaty,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  much   more  advantageous  terms.     The 
governor-general  appeared  not  unwilling  to  second 
their  wishes ;  but  a  variety  of  complicated  consider*, 
ations  produced  from  Hastings  a  much  grander 
scheme  of  poUcy,  and  a  more  extensive  system  of 
measures,  than  the  council  of  Bombay  had  expected, 
or  even  conceived.     Hyder  Ally,  ever  since  his  late  Hyder  Aiiy 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  had  sought  the  closest  '^'^^^ 
connexion  with  that  nation,    and  by  his  great  poli-  combination 
tical  abilities,  as  well  as  his  high  personal  character,  ^^^re  *" 
had  acquired  powerful  influence  in  their  counsels,  against  Bri- 
He  had  also,  with  singular  zeal,  assiduity,  and  sue-  ^^  ^"**"' 
ress,  paid  court  to  the  subah  of  the  Decan :  after 
the  Mjdirattas  and  Mysore,  the  chief  native  powers 

in 
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c  H  A  P.  in  the  hither  Peninsula,  a  negociatioti  was  also 
. .  ^  opened  between  France,  and  bo3i  Mysore  and  the 

17S0.      Mahrattas.    Informed  of  all  these  circumstances, 
and  from  situation  and  conduct  inferring  design, 
Hastings  entertained  no  doubt  that  a  confederacy 
was  projected  against  British  India:   though   its 
specific  object  might  not  be  hitherto  defined,  nor  its 
extent  ascertained,  he  had  most  probable  grounds 
for  concluding  that  a  hostile  combination  was  formed 
against  those  interests,  with  the  advancement  of 
Hastings's    which  hc  principally  was  intrusted.     He  conceived 
IcheLfor    it  his  duty  to  cmploy  anticipatory  measures,  and 
dMsohring     began  with  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  towering  genias. 
concert.  ^^  ^^  Mahratta  nation  would  be  the  most  formi- 
dable member  oT  the  hostile  league,  he  conceived 
the  project  of  wresting  the  government  of  that 
country  from   the   hands  that  now  held  it,   and 
bestowing  it  on  a  sovereign,  dependent  on  himsel£ 
The  deposed  Ram  Rajah  being  dead  without  heirs, 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  Mahratta  throne  was 
Moodajee  Boosla,  the  rajah  of  Berar,  a  considerable 
principality  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  and  near  the  British  territories.   This  prince 
was  on  amicabk  terms  with  the  presidency  of  Cal- 
cutta^  and  at  variance  with  the  Nizam  and  Hyder 
Ally,  its  apprehended  enemies :   he  had  a  great 
army,  unimpaired  by  war.     Raganaut  was  promised 
the  place  of  prime  minister,  when  the  rajah  should 
be  elevated  to  the  throne^;,  and  having  a  considerabfe 
number  of  partisans  in  his  country,  was  esteemed 
an  important  auxiliary.    Meanwhile  the  presidency 
of  Bombay   having   proposed   conditions  to   the 
Mahrattas  which  tihey  would  not  admit,  declared 
that  the  treaty  of  Poonah.  was  violated,  and  nx» 
longer  binding  on  the  company.    An  expedition 
'    being  undertaken  from  Bombay,  proved  unsuccess^ 
fill  by  the  treachery  of  Raganaut,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Wargaum,  between  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  and  the  Mahrattas.    Meanwhile  p^acar 

tions 
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turns  wdre  ilialdng  for  elevating  the  rajah  of  B^iraf  chap. 
to  the  throne ;  hnt  at  last  this  prince  himself  refused     ^^^' 
to  have  any  concern  in  the  undertaking,  and  Was      i^ao. 
gained  over  by  Hyder  Ally  to  take  a  part  in  the 
confederacy  against  the  English.     In  17795  a  formal 
league  was  concluded  between  the  four  chief  native 
powers  against  England ;  and  to  this  the  inferior 
princes  soon  afterwards  acceded.     From  Delhi  to 
Cape  Comorin^  from  the  Indus  to  the   coast  of 
Coroniandel,  all  except  Arcot  was  hostile  to  the 
English  name.     The  first  object  of  attack  was  the  Preparations 
Camatic,  which  expedition  Hyder  Ally  undertocA  ^jj^^*'^ 
to   conduct;  but,   as  military  operations   did  not  vadeAe"^* 
begin  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  I78O,  not  to  Camatic. 
break  the  unity  of  that  portion  of  history,  I  must 
reserve  the  narrative  of  those  transactions  until  I 
can  carry  them  to  a  more  advanced  period. 

The  naval  campaign  of  I78O  opened  honourably  Europe. 
and  advantageously  for  Britain.  Gibraltar  having 
been  closely  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards,  the  relief 
of  that  important  fortress  was  entrusted  to  admiral 
Rodney,  an  officer  highly  distinguished  for  intre-  Admiral 
pidily,  nautical  skill,  and  naval  conduct  s  in  his  ^^"'^ 
plans  and  execution  he  eminently  displayed  a  bold* 
ness  of  adventure,  that  befitted  a  leader  of  firitons^ 
who  neither  feared  the  dangers  of  the  s^i  nor  the 
enemy,  and  introduced  a  system  of  tactics  the  best 
suitea  to  the  men  he  had  to  command.  Having 
smled  at  mid-winter,  he  had*  been  but  a  short  time 
^  sea  when  he  fell  in  with  a  considerable  conv&y^ 
boiUKi  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Cadiz,  consisting  of 
fifteen  mercbant  ships,  guarded  by  a  sixty-four  gun 
sbip^  four  frigates,  and  two  sloops :  the  whole  fleet 
ivfts  taken.  The  ship  of  war,  and  some  trading 
veasela  laden  with  bale  goods  and  naval  stores,  he 
sent  to  England ;  the  rest,  whose  cargoes  w^re  flour, 
he  took  with  him  to  Gibi^altan  Proceeding  in  his 
v^age,  on  tiae  15th  of  Januiffy,  he  descried,  off 
C^pe  St.  Vmcent»  a  Spanish  squadron  of  eleven 

ships 
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CHAP,  shiiis  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  don  Juati 
•     de  Langara.     The  wind  blowing  towards  the  shore, 
1780.      the  British  admiral,  on  perceiving  the  enemy,  im- 
mediately kept  to  leeward,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  escaping  into  their  ports,  favoured  by  the 
shortness  of  the  day.     The  Spaniards  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  a  conflict.     About  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  English  fire  commencing  with 
the  usual  energy  and  rapidity,  was  returned  with 
spirit  and  resolution  by  the  Spaniards.     The  battle 
was  obstinately  fought:  the  night  soon  arriving, 
was  dark,  tempestuous,  and  dismal,  and  its  aspect 
was  rendered  more  terrible  to  the  British  fleet,  from 
being  involved  among  the  shoals  of  St.  Lucre,  in 
endeavouring  to  intercept  the  enemy  from  attaining 
the  shore :  but  these  difiiculties  and  dangers  only 
stimulated  their   courage,    and    invigorated    their 
efforts.     The  Spanish  ship  St.  Domingo  of  seventy 
guns,  with  six  hundred  men,  blew  up,  and  all  on 
vindicates     board  perished.      The  English  man  of  war  with 
gtory  o7^      which  she  was  engaged,  narrowly  escaped  a  similar 
England  by    fatc.     The   actiou  and  pursuit  continued  with  a 
to^wer"^    constant  fire  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  Spanish   wheu  the  headmost  of  the  enemy's  line  struck  to  the 
^'''-  admiral. 

The  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the  Phoenix  of  eighty 
guns,  with  three  of  seventy,  were  taken  and  carried 
safely  into  port;  the  St. Julian  of  seventy  gunsy 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Medina,  was  taken, 
the  officers  shifted,  and  a  lieutenant,  with  seventy 
British  seamen,  put  on  board ;  but  by  her  running 
on  shore,  the  victors  experienced  the  caprice  of  war, 
by  becoming  themselves  prisoners.  Another  ship  of 
the  same  force  was  afterwards  run  upon  the 
breakers,  and  totally  lost ;  two  more  escaped  greatly 
damaged,  and  two  less  injured  were  sent  into  Cadiz. 
Such  was  the  final  disposal  of  the  whole  Spanish 
squadron.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the 
enemy  inj  point  ef  force,  yet,  as  the  British  admiral 

had 
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had  to  encounter  a  boisterous  ocean,  during  •  the  chap. 
storms  of  mid- winter,  and  gloomy  darkness,  with     ^^^' 
the  additional  danger  of  a  iee-shore^  few  actions      nso. 
have  required  a  higher  degree  of  intrepidity,  more 
consummate  naval  skill,  or  greater  dexterity  of  sea- 
manship. 

This  was  a  very  important  victory ;  besides  the  important 
great  damage  sustained  by  the  enemy,  six  ships  of  thulbattfe : 
the  line  were  added  to  the  royal  navy  of  England ; 
and  the  value  of  other  prizes,  in  a  public  view,  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  nature  of  their  cargoes, 
the  critical  season  in  which  they  were  taken,  and 
the  essential  service  to  which  they  were  applied. 
The  victorious  admiral  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  fur-»  ^^j^""^ 
mshed  the  garrison  with  necessary  supplies,  sent  also 
stores  and  provisions  to  Minorca,  and  with  part  of 
his  fleet  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies;  the  rest  re-» 
turned  with  the  Spanish  prizes  <to  England,  under 
admiral  Digby,  who  in  his  way  captujced  a  French 
ship  of  sixty-iour.  guns,  one  of  a  convoy  to  a  fleet  of 
transports  destined  for  Mauritius.     The  success  of 
admiral  Rodney  caused  great  joy  in  the  nation,  for 
some  time  disused  to  tidings  of  victory:  besides 
the  signal  advantage  obtained,  they  considered  it  as 
the  general  restoration  of  naval  supremacy ;  and  the    ^ 
discomfiture  of  the  Spanish  fleet  ofi^  St.  Vincent's, 
had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  operations  in  other 
scenes  of  naval  hostility^ 

Sir  Charles  Hardy  having  died  in  May,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet  was  bestowed  on  admiral 
Geary,  who  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The 
enemy  did  not  attempt  to  face  our  armament^  but 
left  their  trade  exposed  to  the  British  cruisers.  In 
Ae  ^beginning  of  July,  the  admiral  fell  in  with  a 
rich  fleet  of  merchantmen  fron)i  St.  Domingo,  and 
took  twelve  of  the  number ;  the  rest  escaped 
through  a  t.hick  fog.  After  cruizing  for  several 
weeks  longer,  that  .commander  returned  into  har- 
bour,.  resigned  the  command,  and  was  succeeded 
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0  H  A  P.  by  admiral  Darby.  Meanwhile  the  Brit&h  chuh- 
^^^'  merce  received  a  severe  blow :  an  outward-bound 
1780.     fleet  of  merchantmen  for  the  East  and  West  Indies 

Capture  of   Sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  the  convoy  of  cap^ 

bwnTm^-  tain  Moutray  of  the  Ramillies,  and  three  frig«ttes. 

chautmen.  The  Spanish  fleet,  joined  by  a  squadron  of  French, 
was  Cruizing  ofl^  tne  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
without  venturing  to  the  northward  of  Gape  Fims- 
terre.  The  convoy  included]!  besides  the  merchant- 
men, eighteen  victuallers,  store-ships,  and  transpcMts, 
destined  for  the  service  of  the  West  Indies.  One  of 
these  was  of  particular  importance,  being  laden 
with  tents  and  camp  lequipage  for  the  troops  t\M, 
were  designed  for  active  service  in  the  Leeward 
Islands :  the  five  Indiamen ,  likewise,  besides  amis^ 
ammunition,  and  a  ti*ain  g£  artillery^  ccxiveyed  ^ 
large  quantity  of  naval  stores  for  the  supply  c^  the 
British  squadron  in  the  east.  The  convoy  took  a 
course  much  nearer  the  enemy's  coast  than  wai 
usual,  or  at  least  expedient.  On  the  9th  of  August^ 
it  met  with  the  enemy's  fleets  and  most  of  the  mer- 
chantmen were  captured.  This  loss  caused  great 
dejection  among  commercial  men,  and  increased 
the  dissatisfaction  which  had  before  prevailed  against 
ministry.  It  was  alleged  by  the  friends  of  adinini- 
stration,  that  the  convoy  had  pursued  that  track  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  merchants  and  the  Eaist 
India  company,  who  were  taking  in  wines  at  Ma- 
deira :  but  it  was  replied,  that  the  accommodation 
of  the  merchants  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
touching  at  that  island,  with  siich  danger  of  inters 
ception ;  that  a  course  so  near  the  enemy's  coaM 
wais  not  necessary  in  order  to  steer  to  Madeira;  as^ 
that  if  so  easterly  a  track  had  been  unavoidable^  the 
convoy  of  such  an  immense  property  ought,  iiifit^^ 
of  a  single  man  of  war  and  three  nigates,  to  have 
been  the  whole  Channel  fleet.  Admiral  Darby 
having  been  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Torbfty, 
pit  to  sea  ^  about  the  middle  of  September,  aaftd 
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steered  to  the  coast  of  Spain.    Ccmnt  de  Guichen  c  h  a  p< 
was  ordered  with  a  squadron  to  reinforce  the  fleet  j^^g^^ 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  finding  his  ships  in  a  very      i780. 
indifferent  condition,  and  being  informed  that  the 
English  fleet  had  sailed,  he  resolved  for  safety  to  join 
the  combined  armament  ofi*Cadiz.  The  French  jfleet,    • 
commanded  by  d'Estaing,   being  thus  reinforced, 
consisted  of  tlurty-six  sail  of  the  line,  which  under- 
took  to  conduct  the  West  India  convoy  to  the  ports 
of  France.    Don  Louis  de  Cordova,  the  Spanish 
admiral,  accompanied  the  French  as  far  as  Cape 
Finisterra.  After  their  separation  from  the  Spaniards, 
tl!^  French  fleet  descried  admiral  Darby,   on  the 
7th  of  November,  with  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  ships  of  fifty  guns.    D'Estaing,  notwith- 
standing the  great  superiority  of  his  numbers,  being 
encumbered   by  the  convoy,    and  aware  of  the 
bad  condition  of  his  ships,  did  not  chuse  to  hazard 
an  engagement     Darby,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
serving the  vast  superiority  of  number  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  venture  a 
battle.     Ministers   conceived  that  in  the  relative 
circumstances  the  most  decisive  advantages  must 
have  ensued,  and  without  imputing  any  blame  to  the 
admiral^  expressed  their  regret,  that  he  had  not 
attacked  the  enemy.     Darby,  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber^  returned  into  port. 

The  campaign  both  in  America  and  the  West-  America. 
Indies  was  much  more  active  and  important  than 
in  Europe.  In  the  former  year,  the  arrival  of 
d^Estaing  with  the  French  force  on  the  Ame- 
ncan  coast  i^d  turned  the  attention  of  sir  Henry 
CUston  chiefly  to  defence ;  but  the  defeat  and 
dqyarture  of  that  enemy,  with  the  brilliant  at- 
duevements  and  important  successes  of  Jfoitish  de- 
tachments, encouraged  him  to  bc^e  for  propor- 
tionate advantage  nrom  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  oflbnsive  operaitions  to  be  carried  on  by  his 
main  afoay.    He  accordingly^  in  the  dose  of  I779» 
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made  dispositions  for.  invading  South  C^utdina  and 
besieging  Charlestown :   with    this   view,  leaving 
general  Knyphausen  to   command  at  New  York,i 
he,  on  the  26th  of  December,  sailed  from  Sandy- 
hook,  escorted  by  admiral  Arbuthnot,  and  directed 
his  course  to  Savannah ;  where,  from  the  stormy  > 
season,  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  end  of  January.^ 
The  ships  being  considerably  damaged,  he  deferred 
his  expedition  for  about  twelve  days,  that  they  might 
be  refitted. 

Charlestown,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is 
situated  between  the  rivers  Ashley  and, Cooper  to 
the  north  and  south  j  with  a  harbour  formed  by- 
the  conflux  of  those  streams,  and  an  inlet  of  the  sea^ 
to  the  east ;  communicati;ng  to  the  west  with  the 
main  land  by  an  isthmus  betweeri  the  two  rivers, 
called  Charlestown  Neck,  by  which  only  the  town 
pan  be  approached  by  land.  To  these  natural 
constituents  of  security,  art  and  skill  were  not 
wanting*  The  fortifications  had  been  considerably 
strengthened  in  1776>  to  oppose  sir  Peter  Parker ; 
but  chiefly  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  whence  the 
attacks  had  been  directed.  The  Americans,  being 
now  informed  of  the  movements  and  force  of  the 
British  arms,  and  aware  that  the  town  would  be 
attempted  on  the  side  of  the  land,  comprehended 
that  quarter  in  their  scheme  of  defence.  They 
constructed  a  chain  of  redoubts,  lines,  and  batte- 
ries, extending  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river,  upon 
which  were  mounted  upwards  of  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon  and  niorts^rs.  In  front  of  the  lines  a  canal 
hs).d  been  dug,  which  was  filled  with  water,  and' 
from  the  dam  at  both  ends  a  swamp  oozed  to  each 
river,  forming  natural  impediments  where  the.  artifi- 
cial terminated.  Behind  these  were .  two  rows  of 
^battis,  some  other  obstructions,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  works  a  double  picketed  ditch.  The 
6>rtificatiQns  on  the  right  and  left- were  not  only 
strong,  but  advanced  $o  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 

intermediate 
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ftom  onai^ftd^t^  the  other.     Iti  the  centre  thei*e     ^^^'  , 
wag  a  -b©rnwork  of  masonry,  ^hich  beiag  clo^d      ivw. 
during  the  siege,  became  ♦  a  citadel.    ^ 

Such  were  the  defences  of  Charkstown,  ^on  the? 
OBly  .side  on  which  it  could  be  iipproachfed  by 
knd ;  and  towards  the  water,  numerous '  batterie* 
covered  with  artiliery  forbade  the  approach  of  i^hipsi.. 
But  besides  the  security  which  Charlestown  dej 
lived  from  its  numerous  batteries,  it  was  still  morc> 
eflfectually  protected  by  the  *bar  or  «and-banfc'at 
the  mouth-  of  the  inlet  from  the,  sea.  This  bar,  im- 
passable  by  the  laf^ger  ships  of  war,  rendered  4hfe 
0AtTy  H3€  others  difficult  and  dangerous^  and  just 
within  it,  a  five-fathom  hole,  of  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water,  furiaished  a  convenient  station  for  a  squa- 
dron to  command  the  bar,  and  farther  obstruct  the 
besiegers.  -TWs  station  was  occupied  by  the  Ame- 
lAmn  €omm6d"Ore  Whipple^  with  a  squadron  of  nine 
siol  iiwder  his  c<imtnalnd,  the  kirgest  carrymg  forty- 
foyr^^and  the^mallest  sixteen  guns.  Aft^  the  perils 
andcdifficulties-of  the  bar  were  surmounted,*  befo^« 
ftifleet  oodid  reach  Charlestown,  Fort  Moultrie  upon 
SuUwan's  Island  was  to  fee^  passed,  the  Are  from 
which  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  proved  sode- 
stpoctive  to  a-  British  squadron  5  aiid  since  -  that 
period,  the  works  had  been  considerably  t^trengtb-  ^ 
ened'  and  eniaiged.  General  Lincoln  trusting  to  | 
^i6%e  defences^  and^t  the  same  time  expecting  krge 
xeinfor cements  from  the  other  colonies,  shut.him- 
lelf  up  in  C3aariest*wn  at  the  earnest  request  of  th^ 
inhabitonts ;  'and  with  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, amounting  to'  ftevcffi  thousand  men  of  all  de* 
nomhiations  under  arms,  resolved  to  defend  ft  to 
Ae  last  extremity.  On  the  lltb  of  February  the 
fleet  sailed,  and  took  possession  without  opposition 
<tf  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  of  James  t6  the  southii 
ward  o£  Charlestown  harbour,  while  the  army  ad- 
vanced across  the  counti^  to  the  bank  of  Ashley 
,  VOL.  III.  E  river. 
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CHAP,  liver.    Bemg  at  great  paiiis  to  fortify  piAts,  and 
_^^^  preservf^  his  communication  with  tha  sea,  Clinton 
tnao.     did  not  attempt  to  pass  the  Ashley  until  the  S9th  of 
March.    This  operation,  in  itself  very  difficult,  was 
efibcted  with  expedition  and  success,  through  the 
skill  and  activity  of  captain  Keith  Elphinstone,  who 
conducted  the  passage  of  the  troops  with  distin- 
siege  of      guished  address  and  abilitv.    Having  disembarked 
^^*******"      on  the  northern  shore  of  Ashley,  the  army  th^  fol- 
lowing day  encamped  in  front  of  the  Amencan  linei 
and  on  the  1st  of  April,  began  to  break  ground 
before  Charlestown,  at  the  distance  of  eight  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  provincial  works.    Meanwhile 
the  iSritish  fleet  approached  the  bar,  in  order  to 
second  the  operations  of  the  army.    For  this  pur- 
pose admiral  Arbuthnot  shifted  his  flag  from  the 
Europa  of  the  line,  to  the  Roebuck  of  forty-four 
ns,  which,  with  the  Renown  and  Ramillies,  were 
htened  of  their  guns,  provisions,  and  water;  the 
lighter  frigates  being  capable  of  passing  the  bar 
without  such  preparation.    Yet .  so  cUfficmt  was  the 
task  in  any  state,  that  they  lay  in  that  situation,  ex- 
posed on  an  open  coast  in  the  winter  season  to  the 
danger  of  the  seas  and  to  the  insults  of  the  enemy^ 
far  above  a  fortnight  before  a  proper  oppOrtunitv 
oiSered :  the  bar  was,  however,  passed  on  (he  SOth 
of  March,  without  loss. 

The  American  commodore  Retired  to  Charles- 
town  ;  &e  British  ships  embraced  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  passing  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sidlivan's  Island^ 
apd  notwithstanding  a  severe  and  impetuous  fl||^ 
made  good  the  way.  Still  the  Americans  had  pte- 
Served  the  command  of  the  Cooper  river.  General 
Clinton  having  now  ascertained  the  co-operation  of 
the  €eet,  and  completed  his  first  parallel,  before  he 
op^ed  his  batteries  sent  a  summons  to  the  Ameri- 
ca^  general  to  surrender.  Lincoln,  trusting  to  the 
atrength  of  the  place,  and  to  the  suppUes  and  re* 
inKnrcements  which  he  might  still  receive  by  the 
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Cooper,  refused  to  yield  j  and  to  render  the  entrance  chap. 
of  that  river  impracticable,    ordered  a  chain  of    ^^^' 
vessels  to  be  sunk  across  its  mouth.    On  the  9th  of     nso. 
April,   the  British  batteries  opened,   with  visible 
effect.     Meanwhile  a  forqe   was  detached  under 
lord  Comwallis,  in  order  to  possess  the  other  side  of 
the  Cooper  river ;  and  his  lordship,  assisted  W  the 
enterprising  activity  of  Colonels  Webster  and  Tarle- 
ton,  and  major  Fergusson,  soon  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  garrison  of  Charlestown  and 
any  part  of  the  country.     Completely  invested,  the 
Americans    offered     conditions    of    capitulation ; 
which  being  much  too  favourable  for  the  present 
state,    were  instantly  rejected  by  the  British  com. 
mander.     Major  Moncrieff,   who   had  gained    so 
much   honour   in   the   defence   of  Savannah,   ac* 
quired  no  less  applause  from  the  very  superior 
and  masterly  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
offensive   operations   of  the  siege.     The  second 
parallel  was  completed  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  the 
third  on  the  6th  of  May.    The  last  of  these  had  been 
pushed  so  near  to  the  provincial  works,  as  to  be 
close  to  the  canal ;  and  the  canal,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  its  extent,  was  quickly  drained  of  its  water. 
On  the  same  day,  colonel  Tarleton  attacked  and 
defeated  another  body  of  cavalry,  which  the  enemy 
had  with  infinite  difficulty  collected  together. .  The 
admiral,  who  had  constantly  pressed  and  annoyed 
the  enemy,  received  information  which  induced  mm 
to  attack  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Islaiid }  he 
tb^efore  dispatched  captain  Hudson  of  the  navy, 
with  two  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  to  attack 
the  fort  by  land,  while  he  with  the  ships  should  bat- 
ter it  by  water;  but  before  the  btM^fcog;; i^     opened, 
the  garrison  surrendered.    Aft<i^r '|||#Ji4vantag^ 
g/snemL  Clinton,  wishing  to  piesi^r*^)Gharlest^ 
from  the  dreadftd  effects  of  a  csitiim  b)r  stonjn^ 
iigaaii  urged  the  American  gcaienu  by  capitula^t^ 
to  avert  dealtMetiiM^i;  but  the  provincials,  not  beii^ 
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CHAP.  suflSciendy  humbled  by  their  misfortunes^  still  t^ 
'  fused  to  comply.  The  hostilities  were  recom^ 
1780.  menced :  the  batteries  on  the  third  parallel  were 
then  opened,  and  so  great  a  superiority  of  fire  ob- 
tained, that  the  besiegers  were  enabled  to  gain  the 
counterscarps  of  the  outwork  which  flanked  the 
canal :  this  they  likewise  passed,  and  then  pushed 
on  their  works  directly  towards  the  ditch.  General 
Lincoln  and  the  inhabitants,  seeing  that  farther 
resistance  would  be  ineffectual,  offered  to  surrender. 
The  British  commanders  were  not  disposed  to  press 
Jo  unconditipnal  submission,  an  enemy  whom  they 
wished  to  c(wiciliate  by  clemency ;  they  therefore 
granted  now  the  same  conditions  which  they  had 

u^i^""  before  offered,  and  the  capitulation  was  accordingly 
^ned.  The  garrison  was  allowed  some  of  the  ho- 
nours of  war,  but  neither  to  uncase  their  colours,  nor 
beat  a  British  march  on  their  drums..  The  conti- 
nental troops  and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  ba^g^- 
gage,  and: remain  prisoners  of  war  until  they  were 
exchanged.  The  militia  were  permitted  to-Eei- 
turn  to.  thair  respective  houses,  as  prisoners  on 
parole ;  and  while  they  adhered  to  their  engagemept^ 
were  not  to^  be  molested  by  the  British  troops  s  and 
thq  citizens  were  allowed  the  same  terms  a3  the 
imlitia.  The  loss  of  the  royalists  at  the  sipget  of 
CJhurlestown  ampunted  to  seventy-six  killed^/  and 
<uie.  hundred  and  r^ghty-nine  •  wounded.  Of  the 
gwrijBon,  the  nUmWt  of:  l^e  kiUed  and  wounded 
WHS  smaller.  Tk^  j^i^oners  wQje,  itiie  deputy-gover- 
nor and  Hi^  jCQunfeii  Qf  rthe<  fwykkcei^  «e ven  g^esskl 
of&cersy  a  coxmrnAQV^^f^  teni  continentf^riregunontsis 
bui  much.redUiCe4eitb(ree  battalioiifi  of  aiitiliieryi  m^ 
town  and  ,cQiiiitey  f^nililia,  awouptiaig^/ tE>i  fliw^ 
thttQ  five  th(^£^n^«iien ;  .to  whom^muAt  b^  ad4ed 
^b^ton^thous99gioAab^rica]&«:and^ifenob  ^sim^% 
Q^ndfiear  £3ur:hiiildr«td  pi wp^  t4^f  i  r(H)ck?^UAce9  wi^4 
considerable  quantity  ofit  stores.  The  conunandeir 
ixki  chief  bestowed  the  high@s^  eilcsiPoiviQs  oa^.^li9 

3    3^  i  ofl^c^rs 
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oAcers  and  privates  in  the  variotis  departments^  of  c  h^a  p: 

9 


service.     The  officers  most  particularly  specified      ^^^* 


w*e,.  earl  Corn wallis,  major-generals  Leslie,  Hayney  nso. 
and  Kospotch,  and  brigadier-general  Patterson ; 
lieutenant-colonels  Webster  and  Tarleton,  major 
Pergusson,  and  major  Moncrieff  of  the  engineers, 
in  the  land  service ;  and  captain  Keith  Elphinston^ 
in  the  navy. 

In   the  sanguine  hopes  that  spring   from   un-  'T^cpw- 
usual   success,   sir  Henry  Clinton   considered  the  sSSi  ca«v 
reduction    of  Charlestown   as  the   completion  of  [^*jyj®^*j!^ 
the  conquest  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  prelude  to  tish  annt/ 
the  speedy  recovery  of  the  southern  colonies.     He 
expected,  indeed,  that  the  provincials  themselves 
would  now  efiectually  co-operate  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  their  former  ccmnexion  with  the  mother- 
country.    Oreat  numbers  flocked  to  Charlestown 
from  ail  parts  of  Carolina,  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
conquerors,  and  offer  their  services  in  support  of 
his  mggesty's  government.     The  general,  with  ex-* 
ultmg  joy,  transmitted  to  the  American  minister 
Idiese  professions,  and  attributed  to  the  affection  of 
loyalty,  what  penetration  might  have  discovered^ 
tod  experience  soon  ascertained  to  be,  in  most  ini 
stances,  the  dissimulation  of  policy,  or  the  extorted 
homage  of  fear.     Confident  that  his  projects  couid 
be  accomplished  by  a  part  of  his  army,  he  left  a  divi- 
sion for  that  purpose  under  lord  Cornwallis,  and 
returned  with   the   rest   to   New  York.    Before  Leivingtht 
Clinton's  departure^  Cornwallis  had  been  employed  S^clSS 
to  drive  out  of  the  province  a  body  of  continentd  to  lord 
troops»tinder  colonel  Burford,  whp  arriving  too  late  ciimOTrt' 
to  throw  succours  into  Charlestown,   had  posted  ^"'^^^j^ 
himself  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Santee.     Here    •''   "^  • 
being  joined  by  those  o£  the  American  cavalry  who 
had  survived  their  last  defeat  by  Tarleton,  he  made 
"la  show -of  opposition  to  the  British  interest,  and  en- 
deavoured to  keep  alive  the  expiring '  hopes  of  the 
provincials.    4)n  the  18tii  of  May  .earl  f!ot*nwaUis 
-i    ;  e3  began 
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CHAP,  began  the  pursuit,  and  on  the  Ifit  of  June  ke 
^^Il_  overtook  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  complete 
1T80.  victory.  Of  the  Americans  one  hundred,  and 
thirteen  were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  three 
taken  prisoners,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  wounded:  Burford  made  his  escape  on 
horseback. 
Wwe  admi-  The  American  force  being  entirely  driven  from 
£^^i^  South  Carohna,  his  lordship  directed  his  attention 
to  the  internal  administration  of  the  province^ 
while  he  was  also  making  dispositions  for  marching 
into  North  Carolina,  as  soon  as  the  heat  should 
be  abated,  and  the  harvest  being  finished,  should 
enable  him  to  form  magazines  for  subsisting  his 
troops.  He  established  a  board  of  police  for  the 
adnunistration  of  justice,  until  the  state  bf  the  pro- 
vince should  admit  of  the  regular  re-establishment 
o£  its  former  civil  government.  He  made  com- 
mercial arrangements  for  permitting  the  inhabitants 
to  export  the  produce  of  their  country,  enrolled 
the  militia  for  assisting  in  defending  iJie  colonyi 
and  brought  the  country  to  a  state  of  tranquillity 
and  order ;  but  these  pleasing  appearances  had  no 
long  duration.  Of  the  persons  attached  to  the 
American  cause,  who  since  the  capture  of  Charles* 
town  had  submitted  to  the  British  government, 
either  by  taking  the  oath  of  dlegiance,  or  obtaining 
a  parole,  some  were  influenced  by  the  ruinous 
appearance  of  American  afiairs,  the  despair  of  ulti- 
mate success,  and  a  wish  to  save  the  remains  of 
their  property  that  had  escaped  the  ravages  and 
devastations  of  war ;  and  others  were  determined 
by  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  congress  and 
Washington,  well  acquainted  with  the  fallacy  of 
the  loyal  professions,  and  with  the  real  dispositions 
of  a  great  nmjority  in  South  Carolina,  resolved  to 
send  a  detachment  of  the  grand  army  to  their 
assistance.  The  exertions  of  Virginia  and  North 
C^^U^a  greatly  increased  the  destined  force  i  and 

general 
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general  Gates  with  a  cansidenble  anhy  advanced  chap. 
to  the  southern  provinces.  ^"^' 

Ikform£d  that  the  American  general  was  march-  nso. 
kkg  towards  Cam^eii,  lord  Comwalhs  wa^  compelled  Hebobiigtd 
to  leave  the  civil  arrangements,  in  which  he  had  fi^u^^,^ 
been  so  meritoriously  and  beneficially  eneaged,  and  seneni 
to  resume  military  operations.  Cm  the  10th  of  ^**** 
August  he  set  out,  with  fiflteen  hundred  regular 
troops  and  five  hundred  militia ;  on  his  march  he 
was  informed  that  Gates  with  near  six  thousand 
men  had  already  entered  the  province.  On  the 
15th,  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
Camden :  both  generals  ordered  their  troops  to  halt 
«nd  form ;  but  it  being  very  late  in  the  evenhigy 
they  did  not  engage  tm  the  next  morning.  Lord 
Comwallis  was  posted  on  ground  partic^arly  ad- 
vantageous to  inferior  numbers ;  a  swamp  on  each 
aide  secured  his  army  from  being  flanked,  and 
narrowed  the  ground  in  front,  so  as  to  render  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  enemy  unable  to  act.  At 
the  dawn  of  the  l6th,  he  made  his  last  disposition 
for  battle.  His  front  line  was  drawn  up  in  two 
divisions,  of  which  the  right  was  commande4  by 
colonel  Webster,  uid  the  left  was  headed  by  lord 
Rawdon.  ^  A  second  line  was  formed  for  a  reserve, 
and  in  the  rear  the  cavalry  were  disposed,  beings 
ready  either  to  charge  or  pursue,  as  circumstances 
might  require.  The  artillery  was  divided  between 
the  two  hues,  to  second  and  support  their  respective 
efforts :  the  Americans  formed  meir  troops  also  into 
two  lines.  The  opposite  armies  being  thus  mai^ 
shalled,  colonel  Webster  and  lord  Rawdon  began 
the  charge  with  such  impetuosity  as  quickly  to  throw 

*  Thit  young  nobleman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Mo&a,  who  pouessed  the 
tdfamages  of  lug h  btrth  and  ample  fortune,  acoompliihments  to  grace  the  oouit, 
abilitiea  to  inform  the  cabinet,  to  coimnce  and  delight  the  senate,  with  taste  and 
learning  to  charm  and  instruct  the  polished  and  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis,  or 
to  enjoy  the  calm  recesses  of  rwral  life ;  when  his  country's  cause  was  at  stake,  sa- 
crifioed  ease,  however  dsfant,  refined,  or  rstionaUy  empkiyed,  to  the  generaus  love 
of  glory,  and  the  imperious  duties  of  intriotism :  combined  genius  and  heroism  iooii 
-fiiMd  him  to  high  command. 
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the  British 
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CHAP,  the  pr(^incial:Hne  into  cosfiiBion!;  isHyv^lgf  him&fefi^ 
^^'  they  made  a  very  gaUant. TCsistancevfliid. the se^bDd 
Biiti^h  'line'  advancing^'  the  enanly  Mwre  eaiikely 
broken,  and  the  cavalry  co3Biif)leted' tfac^p  vonteif  ^  *t 
'  T&^  judgment  of  the  general  i  in  planning^  his 
pmmptitude  in  erxecatmg^  and'his  ooolnessand&uelf- 
poseei^f^on  during  the  whdie.'eftheieDgagementy  were 
the  themes  of  universal  admiration' andt  applafl86. 
G^iet  victory  was^-dedshne ;  the  broken  and  scs^terad 
bnemy  \tere  pilrsued  to  far  as*  Iiaiaging-*(rock,iafaMiiit 
twen ty>  miles  fromi  the  field  df  battie ;  i :  all  ^  tfaein  art- 
tillery^  amounting  to- seven  or>  eight-  bcaSB  fleld- 
{)iece8>  with  two  tihiousand'stafid  of  armsy  and  Ibdi: 
military  waggons,  were  taken;  vabbut  mne  huo- 
dred  were  Jkiikd,  and  a  thousand  captured ;  the 
general  barom  de  Kail,  second  in  command,  ^was 
fiMFtally  wounded  and  made  .piisbnerw  ^  Lord  Ccoiy- 
Hvadlis  haid  iiio  soonenovertkco^vn  the^enttm^^  than 
iief  pvefmred  to  =rendto(iiisrsuccees  as  benejlcisdiis 
ptossiblef <  to  the  cause^ ,  Sumptev^  sm .  Ulmeij^eani 
genJ^al^  had  annoyed  the  royalists,  by)  cutthig^  off 
e^  <[;aptiiting  df^acbed^partks^  and  intetrceptingr(ciai- 
voyB'J  Q^'be  iBrilisfa  codmiander^  withtgreait  j^H^Oiienae, 
veBolved j  >befoffe  be  ^puarsiued  his  victory  by  maorchkir 
into^  North!  CiKfolina^  ta.  ridnthe  ^southern  pflk»vifi^ 
^'tbis  ti?otiMesbme  eiiemy.^  *hes,  accordingly,  'Onl-tiye 
t9^'&V|erring'af>  tbe  baittletof  Cadaden,  g&m  dibect- 
tlbiii^toi  that  gaftlasit  and  entsrpfiaing.Gfiioer  colonel 
Wml^iSLi  to  attempt) ^. the  interisoptfibn  of  Saiy^cttr. 
3%e  American  i  couuiiauiiider,  ^  as*  /  soon  as(  4ie  beard 
-of*4h6Afete  of  his  'coantr3^meci'y' retreated  mth  gmctt 
ii^pSitd»^  andhaipiing'proceedeid  soifar^as  toa^neu 
k^iid  no  danger  of  bang  o>vaiilaketi,  he  baited^  cto 
refresh  his  fatigued  troops.  Tarleton  having  re^ 
.ceiyed  his  general's  orders^  executed  them  witb 
the  utmost  quickness:  on  the  10th  of  August  he 
came  up.  with  the  Americans,  and  before  tbey  bad 
titiietb  assemble,  entered  their  camp^  and  cut  ti&&m 
ojBTfrom  their  arms  and  artillery^.  Being  thusi  sufi- 
^^^^  ^  prised. 
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Tarleton. 
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pmdd,  ihe  ytovindkh  were  all  killed^  Ukcn^  or  g  h  a  »• 
diiq)efseB;  and  the  ^hole  of  their  stores,  ammunition,  ^^^* 
toggfl^artiUeiy,  and  one  thousand  titaaid  of  anns^  itso. 
&li  into) the^han^'of  the  conquer(M*s« 
*  THsdifiHsomfikure  of  gesneral  Gates's  anh^,  and  the 
d^at  and  dispersion  of  Sfimpter'^  corpil  so  soon 
aftet,  cm^d  theproviiKzial  force  in  the  south  c 
k)fd  CofnwaUis  now  waited  only  for  sufipfies  from 
6faarlestSDwn,  before  he  proceeded  to  North  CaroiinaL 
Uiottil  pTi^il^ions  r  ihr  the  army  arrived,  he  resuxn«d 
th^  considar^tion  of  civil  affiiirs*.  Finding  that  man]^ 
t^ithe  Americans^  after  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
British  gdvemmient,  on  the  approach  of  Gates,  bad 
r^volted^  he  tboirgfat  it  prudent  and  n^sessary  to 
r^«rt:rdin  perfidy,  and  prevent  future  defection,  by 
i»k>leso(nie  'sevmty^^towards  die  most  active  and 
f((xrw^d  in  tifeachery  and  violation  of  their  oathsr. 
7he  e^rtotes  of  ail^no,  sftes  having  prc^essed  obe- 
iimie  to  Gi«eat  Britain,  hadjoinea  the  enemy, 
wcflre  seqfuestered ;  but  in  this  coimscation,  separating 
Aim  itilioceitt  families  from  the  traitorous  delin- 
l^«irtsj,  js«  aftowed  from  the  property  a  liberal  pro- 
IrtfUson  for  *he  ^  maintenanoe  of  their  wivesi  and 
diiidns^ni  >  i  instsent  ^  death  was  denounced  Bgsmtst 
tikDst^  whoy  aiter^  having  taken  protections  frcMn  the 
Ariti^faigovei^iimeiit,  shocdd  be^found  in  arms  for  the 
]kiii(^msmi^  On  the  8th  of  Septemb^,  his  lordship 
iiiiieifdliidtowar4»>  North  Carolma,  and  as  he  passed 
tbf^^ilgb^tlie  ntodt  populousaifid  hostile  {iarts  of  the 
J»l)^nfe6^  he^ent  colonel  Tarleton  and  major  ^Fer- 
gossott  tl^Q^doaf  the '  cwmtry  to  his  rigkt  and:  left. 
<Hating  arrived' at  Ghailoticburgh^  and  judging  that 
^2t0^'fyma  it«vilttermfediate  position  between  Camden 
Md  Salisbuiyiv  a'  fkvourable  situation  for  farther 
"i^M^Sf  hH  pr^ared  to  establish  a  post.  •  > 

'^^W^yM^  ^^as  making  iiie  proper'  dispojliticms  for 
this  purpose,  the  commanders  of  his  detachments 
^efe '  pi*odeeding'  in  their  respectivie  expeditions, 
or  these  the  most  signal  in  its  efforts,  though  fatal  in 
^  .(»du-'/9i  its 
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c  H  A  P.  its  event,  was  the  last  enterprise  of  the  eaUant  and 
'  .  meritorious  Fergusson.  This  ffentleman  had  aliieady 
1780.  displayed  that  combination  ot  intrepid  hercttsm^  in«- 
Account  of  ventive  genius,  and  sound  judgment,  which  consti* 
^^f  ^^'  tute  the  valiant  soldier  and  the  able  commander.  The 
son  of  an  eminent  Scottish  judge  \  and  nephew  of  a 
nobleman '  of  great  literary  talents,  he  sotight  fame 
by  a  different  dh*ection  of  equally  vigorous  and  bril* 
liant  powers.  In  early  youth  he  entered  the  army> 
and  while  a  subaltern  of  eighteen,  in  the  Germaa 
war  was  distinguished  by  a  courage  as  cool  as  it 
was  determined,  his  princi{)al  object  being  to  be- 
come beneficial  by  professional  skill  and  eSxt 
The  interval  of  peace  he  employed,  by  improving 
himself  in  military  knowledge  and  science.  Whesn 
the  disputes^  between  Britain  and  her  colonies  was 
verging  to  a  civil  war,  the  boasted  skill  of  the 
Americans  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  was  exhibited  as 
an  object  of  terror  to  the  British  troops.  These 
rumours  operated  on  the  genius  of  Fergusson,  and 
his  invention  produced  a  new  species  o{  the  rifle, 
which  he  could  load  at  the  breech  without  using 
the  rammer,  or  turning  the  muzzle  away  from  the 
enemy,  and  with  such  quickness  of  repetition  as  to 
fire  seven  times  in  a  minute.  The  rifleoien  might 
meanwhile  be  prostrate  on  the  ground,,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  shot  of  the  enemy  by  the  smallest 
eminence,  either  natural  or  artificial.  Feigusson 
displayed  his  contrivance  to  the  satisfaction  of  lord 
Townshend,  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  other 
military  men.  When  the  war  commenced,  his 
regiment  not  being  ordered  for  warlike  service, 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  actively  employed 
for  his  king  and  country.  He  was  accordingly 
introduced  to  the  commander  in  chief^  and  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  corps  drafted  from  regular 

^  James  Fergussoh  of  Pitfour,  lord  of  session  and  justiciary. 
.    '  'l*atrick  Murray,  lord  Elibank,  deemed  by  Robertson,  Fczgustony  Hume,  tad 
cotemporary  sages,  in  genius  and  erudition  equal  to  the  •others  of  die  ScotcisJi  ^o. 
gustan  age. 

regmentSi 
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r^ments,  and  to  discipline  them  for  the  practice  ^  ^^  ^'' 
of  his  new  mvention.    At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  *  .^- 

he  presented  the  first  specimen  of  the  use  of  his      i^sa 
riflemen  ""^  and  obtainea  great  praise  for  his  skill 
and  successful  efforts.    In  the  following  year,  he 
was  employed  in  several  of  the  detached  expeditions, 
which  unimportant  as  they  proved  in  resmt,  yet  as 
we  have  seen  called  forth  a  great  degree  of  oritish 
valour  and  ability  ;  and  particularly  distinguished 
himself  hi  ihe  incursive  war  on  the  North  River,  in 
1779*    Fergusson  being  engaged  in  the  expedition 
to  Charkstown,  was  of  very  signal  importance  to  the 
besieging  army,  and  is  mentioned  with  great  praises 
by  sir  Henry  Clinton."    After  the  reduction  lof  that 
juace,  when  Cornwallis  was  attempting  by  justice 
and  mildness  to  restore  harmony  between  the  pro- 
vince  and  the  mother-country,  he  called  for  the 
^stance  of  Feigusson.    To  the  valour,  enterprize, 
and  invention  which  were   so  important   in  war, 
Fergusson  was  known  to  add  the  benignant  dispo- 
sitions  and   conciliating   manners  which  generate 
good-will  and   cement   friendship  in  situations  o^ 
peace.    Among  the  propositions  of  Cornwallis  for 
the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  recovered  colony, 
one-  scheme  was  to  arm  the  well-afiected  for  their 
own  defence.    Fergusson,  now  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  America,  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  mar- 
shalling the   militia  throughout  a  wide  extent  of 
country.    Under  his  direction  and  conduct,  a  mi- 
litia at  once  numerous  and  select  was  enrolled  and 
disciplined.    One  of  the  great  tests  of  clearness  and 
vigour   of  understanding,   is  ready  classification, 
either   of  things  or  men,  according  to  the  quali- 
ties which  they  possess  and  the  purposes  that  they 
are  fitted  or  intended  to  answer.    Fergrusson  exer- 
dsed  his  genius  in  devising  a  summary  of  the  ordi- 
nary tactics  and  manual  exercises,  for  the  use  of  the 

■  See  account  of  the  battle  at  Brandjrwine,  <rolii.  of  thb  hhtory»  chap.xix. 
*  Ste  tiw  fdltinie,  p.  5L 
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c  H  A  p.  ffiiliti^ !  he  had  tjiem  divided  in  eVGty  district  into 
^^^'  two  classes;  one,  of  the  young,  men,  the  single  and 
1*780.  nntnaipried,  vfho  shotddibe  Tcady  to  join  th&^ng's 
troths  to  repd  any  enemy  that  imfesrted  the  pro^ 
vince ;  anodier,  of  l^e  aged  and  heads  of 'families^' 
who  should^  be  ready  to  unite  in:  diefimding  their 
own  town,  isfaips,  habitations,^  and  &niis«  In  thk 
progress  among  them,  he  <  soon  gained  their  G6n& 
dence,  by  the  attention  whichihe:paid  to  the  intsreabr 
of  the  Well-'aflSBxrted,  and  even  by  hishumanity  to'ti^ 
families  of  those  who  w^e  in  arms  against .  faiDai 
♦*  We 'came  not^*'  he  said,  "  to  make  war  on  wo 
men  and  children ;''  and'gave  them  money  to  relieve 
their  distresses.  The  movements  of  the  Americam 
having  compelled  CornwaMis  to  pcoceed  with  great 
caution  in  his  northern  expedition,  <  the  genius  and 
topid  efforts  of  Fergusson  were  required  for  prc^ 
tecting  and  facilitating*  the  mareh  of  the  army,  and 
a  plan  of  collateral  operations^  was  •  devised  for  that 
j^urpose.  In  the  execution  of  tfaeic  >sehemes,  he  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Ninety-six,  about  two  hundiisd 
miles  from  Charlestown  ^  and  with  his  usual  viffour 
and  success  was  acting  against^different  bcxlies.of  .the 
colonists  that  ^  still  msputed  the  possession  of  the 
country,  when  intelligence  arrived  'from  colon^ 
Br^iwD,  commander  of  the  kii^s  forces  in  Upper 
Georgia,  that  a  corps  of  rebels  under  colonel  Clarke 
had  made  an  attempt  upon  Augusta,  and  being-srs- 
p^lsedjy  was  retreating  by  the  back^settlements;  of 
Carolina.  To  this  information  ecionel  Brown  added, 
that  he  himself  moant  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the 
•^nemy,  and' th^t  if  Fergusson  would  cut  acnoss^his 
route,  he  might  be  intercepted^  and  his  party  *  dis- 
persedi  This  service  se^xied  to  be  perfectly  coii- 
i^st^nt  with  the  purpose  of  <  his  expedition^  and  adnd 
not  give  time  *to  wait  for  fresh  orders  from  loni 
ComwaHi^;  ^F^r^usson  yielded  to  his  usual- ordoor, 
and  pushed  with  his  detachment,  composed  of  a  few 
regulars  and  militia,  into  Tryon  oountry^    Ixi  the 

mean 
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mean  time,  numerous  bodies  of  !bacib-settd»»  vesticf  e  h  a  n 
the  AUi^any  mountain^  rwere*  in  nvm^  some  at  them  3;^^^ 
intending  to  seize  upon  the  presents  intended  fiar  the  naot 
Greek. and  CbeEokee. Indians,  \rhich  Ihcjr  under- 
stood were  but  sHghtly  guarded  at.  Augxeta ;  otiiers 
had  assembledy.  upon  !the  alarm- o£  enemies.  likely  to 
visit  them  from  South  GaroHna.  These  oneetingwiti 
oolonel  Clarke/  secured  his  retreat,  and  made  it  ecD- 
pedientfor  Brown. tO:  desist  from  his  pmrsuit,  and  rec- 
tum to  his  statlon^at  Augusta ;  rw.bile  Eergusson,  hav- 
ing no  intelligence  of  JBrown's  retreat,  abiil  continued 
the  mardb,  which  was  undertaken: at. his ixequest. 
As  he  was  continuing  his  route,  a;  numerous,,  fiecoe^ 
and  unexpected  enemy  suddenly  isprung  up  aiu  the 
woods  and  wilds*  I  The  (inhabitants  of  diQ<  Allegany 
mountains   assembled  wftfehout.  noise  mw;  warning,  ] 

under  the  cotidtict  of  sixior  seven lofi. their  ^mihtia 
colonels,  to  the  number  of  sixteen:  hundred,  duangv, 
well-mountedy  and  fexeellent  horsemen.  .tDiscoven- 
ing  tJiese  enemies  as  he  •  crossed  King'sr  Mountain, 
Eergusson  took  the  best  position  for  receiving  them 
that  the  ground  would 'permit.  V  But  his  men,  neither 
covered  by  horse  not  artillery,,  and  being,  likewise 
dismayed  and  astK>mshediat&iding  themselves  so  un^ 
expectedly^  surrounded  and  attecked  onjevttyside 
by.  the  cavalry  of  the  mountains;  were  mot  capably 
of  withstanding  theampetuosity/.of .  their  .charge. 
Aiieady ,  a  hundred  and  £fty;  of  his  soldiery  were 
killed  upon, the. spot,  and.' a ^greater^iiiumiber  was 
wf^undedLi  Still,  however,  .the  unconqusrable  spirit 
of;  this  gallant  ofBcer^^efusedr  to  susrenddr.  iiHe 
f  q^ulsed  a  succession  of  attacks  from:  every  ijuartei^ 
Wtil  hctrmceived'a  mortal  wound.:  Bjr  the.  fall  of 
major  Fergusson,  his  men  were  entineiy  disheart- 
ened :  animated  by  his.  brave  example^,  they ^ had  ' 
hitherto  preserved  their  courage  under  all  disadvan^ 
tages.  In  the  resources  of  his '  fertile  genius  they 
deservedly  placed  the  utmost  confidence,  and  with 
him  perished  every  hopQ  of  success.  .  Under  such 

circumstances. 
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c  H  A  ^.  circumstances^  the  second  in  command,  judging  aU 
^^^^L^  farther  resistance  to  be  vain,  offered  to  sutreiMlert 
and  sued  for  quarter. 

From  the  ability  and  exertions  of  colonel  Fer- 
gusson,  very  great  advantages  had  been  expected ; 
and  had  he  not  been  surprised  and  cut  ofi^  there  is 
no  doubt  that  every  expectation  would  have  been 
fully  gratified.  By  his  unfortunate  fall,  and  the 
slaughter,  captivity,  or  dispersion  of  his  whole  corps^ 
the  plan  of  the  expedition  into  North  Carolina  was 
entirely  deranged.  The  western  frontiers  of  South 
^Carolina  were  now  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  it  became  necessary  for  lord 
Comwallis  to  fall  back  for  their  protection,  and 
wait  for  a  reinforcement  before  he  could  proceed 
farther  upon  his  expedition.  On  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber he  began  his  march  .  to  South  Carolina :  his 
lordship  and  his  army  met  with  very  great  difficul- 
ties and  hardships ;  their  provisions  were  so  nearly 
iexhausted  that  the  soldiers  were  limited  as  to  quan*^ 
tity,  with  hardly  any  means  of  cooking  ""j  the 
^country  was  overflowed  with  incessant  rains,  they 
had  no  tents,  and  could  rarely  find  a  dry  spot  to 
kindle  a  fire :  but  the  soldiers  bore  their  hardships 
without  repining,  as  the^  knew  their  officers  and 
generals  &red  no  better  than  themselves.  His  lord- 
ship  himself  was  taken  ill ;  but  nevertheless  preserved 
his  vigour  of  mind,  and  arrived  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober with  his  army  at  Wymesborough,  to  wait  for 
S^^  reinforcements  from  sir  Henry  Clinton.  Mean^ 
whSb.  the  mountaineers  had  dispersed,  but  the 
north-easi  port  of  the  province  was  infested  by  the 
depredations  of  aa  enterprising  partisan  of  the 
name  of  Marion. 

In  the  northein  part  of  America,  operations  and 
events  were  of  much  less  importance,  than  in  the 
south*    The  force  left  for  the  security  of  New 
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York,  appeared  adequate  to  the  defence  of  that  chap. 
city  at  tne  departure  of  Clinton ;  but  the  extraordi-  ^^^* 
nary  rigour  of  the  winter  soon  after  exposed  the  Bri-  ngo,  " 
tish  ffarrison  to  an  unforeseen  dai^en  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  safety  of  New  York  was  its  insu- 
lated situation,  which  gave  full  effect  to  our  naval 
superiority.  The  uncommon  intenseness  of  the 
frost  during  the  widter  of  1779-80,  deprived  it  of 
this  protection.  By  the  middle  of  January,  the 
North  River  was  so  completely  covered  with  thick 
ice,  ihsit  the  largest  army,  with  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  might  have  passed  on  it  with  ease. 
In  other  quarters,  towards  the  country.  New  York 
was  no  less  accessible,  whilst  its  communication  with 
tiie  sea  was  entirely  cut  off.  In  this  perilous  situ- 
fttion^  the  veteran  general  Knyphausen  took  such 
precautionary  measures  as  prudence  dictated ;  the 
seamen  were  landed  from  tne  ships  and  transfiarts, 
and  formed  into  companies;  the  inhabitants  were 
embodied,  officered^  and  took  their  routine  of  duty 
with  the  regular,  earrison.  They  were  deprived  of 
^tose  suppUes  ^mch  a  communication  by  water 
would  have  aflforded,  and  in  particular  surored  so 
severely  for  want  of  fue]»  that  it  became  neceiaary 
to  hteak  up  some  old  transports,  and  to  pull  down 
some  uninnabited  wooden  nouses,  to  supply  their 
present  necessities.  Fortunately  for  tne  British 
ffmaottf  Washington's  army  was  in  no  condition 
to  profit  by  the  accessibility  6f  New  York;  it  had 
hem  greatly  weakened  by  detachments  that  were 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Charlestown,  was  in  extreme 
want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  and  from 
that  cause  seized  with  the  spirit  of  discontent  almost 
rising  to  mutiny.  No  attempt  was  made  on  the 
British  garrison,  except  to  straiten  its  quarters^  an^ 
to  intercept  convoys.  In  February,  major  Mat- 
thews having  defeated  a  party  of  Americans  posted 
at  King's  Brid^  to  interrupt  the  communication  of 
Ae  garrison  with  the  country,  opened  the  way  for 

more* 
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c  H  A  P.  ttiore  liberal  supplies.  Tbto  Bpiiag  adi^»Mftd,  4Xki 
^^y*  thawing  tiie  ice,  restored  New  York  to^  its  ineokir 
1790.  situation;  and  tke^  British  commander,  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  de&nce,  mado 
dispositions  for  offensive  measures.  Informed  of 
the  prevalence  of  a  mutinous  spirit  in  the  Americioi 
army^,  and  imputing  to  disaffection  what  really  arosi 
*  from  distress,  on  that  supposition  hoping  for  the 
co-operation'  of  the  Americans^  he  attempted  ta 
establish  the  royal  standard  in  the  Jerseys ;  but  be 
soon  fousid  that  the  American  soldiers,  though*  they 
repined-  at  their  difficulties,  persevered  in  tbeir^ii^ 
veteracy ; .  and  finding  that,  opposed  by  the  provifl- 
dals,  his  troops  could  obtain  no  footings iin^  that 
country,  :  he  recalled  them  to  New  York,  ^uch 
was  the  dtate  o£  affairs  when  general  Clinton  re^ 
tmrned  from  Charlestown^  on  the  <  33d  of  Ju«ie« 
GeneiraL  Washingtonv  expeotingi  the  speedy- ^tr^i. 
rival  of  a:  French  armament^  confined  his  dp» 
vations'  3to  desultory  and  detached  excursmmi 
On  the  lOtlr.  of  July»  the  eiq)66ted^^  seinfovedmeiit 
leaehed/ilhode Island: (it  oonsisted  ef  sev^en  siupd 
of  theiine,  isome  firigates^  and^a  great^number-of 
traBspovte,  ha;ving  on  boar^  six  thousand  t^oeps* 
Tbewfieetf  wasi  oonxmaoKted  by  de  Ternay^  and4b« 
troopsvby  Roohambeaiifr:  in-order  toi  prevent  di»* 
cus»kms^f  rank  in  eonunand,  and  .to- obviat^jorcfiy 
di&oiApp  that  might' arise  from  the^  junction»<0(fitb|i( 
f much  .troops  with  theAmerieaii  aimiy^^^  eomtnis^ 
sion^  was  sent  to  general  Washiiigton^V  ^ippoittdng 
liun  a. tieEtenant-geiierai!  (^Fra^ce,^ 'and t^ommaHder 
of  the  forces  -now^^  sent.  >  i8o  -powerful  '^  ^mmw- 
forcement  revived  the  drooping  spirits  «f^e^me>- 
yioans^  and  invigomted  their  exertionsi  toi  re^mt 
their,  own  arrny^  The  French'  aquadwHi 'being 
superior  to  that  o£  Arbuthnot^  the  BritisbicofiH*- 
ittand^r  thought:  it  iprudaait  to  act  on  itbe  defensive^ 
but  six  ships  of  ^e  line  arriving  from  England, 
they  pnepared  fpr  foi  expedition  to^ttkode  Isisaidf  in 

order 
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order  to  act  o£Pensively  against. the  French.     Mean-  c  H|A  p. 
while  Washington  having  his  army .  strongly  rein-  ^' 

forced,  hastened  across  the  North  River,  and  ap-  nso. 
proached  King's  Bridge.  So  unexpected  a  movement 
obliged  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  abandon  the  expedi- 
tion against  Rhode  Island,  and  return  with  the 
troops  for  the  protection  of  New  York,,  leaving 
admiral  Arbuthnot  to  block  up  the  French  fleet  at 
sea.  Washington  expected  the  count  de  Guichen 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that 
the  whole  combined  force  would  overpower  Clinton 
and  Arbuthnot,  and  wrest  New  York  from  the  hands 
of  the  British :  to  concert  measures  for  this  design, 
he  left  his  army,  and  repaired  to  the  French  com- 
manders, at  Rhode  Island. 

While  Washington  was  absent  for  this  purpose,  Defeawn 
a  scheme  was  formed  for  delivering  to  sir  Henry  ^^ow"' 
CUnton  the  strong  post  of  West  Point  in  the  high- 
lands upon  the  North  River,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  nearly  cut  off  aU  communication  be- 
tween the  northern  and  middle  colonies.  The 
author  of  this  project  was  the  celebrated  general 
Arnold.  This  officer,  after  the  campaign  in  the 
Jerseys,  .  had  been  ,  appointed  commander  of  the 
American  garrison  that  occupied  Philadelphia: 
there  he  had  lived  so  luxuriously  and  splendidly,  as 
to  disgust  the  Quakers,  who  were  the  principal  in- 
habitants, of  that  city,  and  to  displease  the  congress, 
by  a  conduct  so  totally  inconsistent  with  the  austerity 
of  republicans  beset  with  danger;  he  lived  also  so 
profusely  as  far  to  outgo  his  stated  income.  To  supply 
his. deficiencies  he  took  shares  in  privateers,  and  em- 
barked in  other  speculations ;  but  his  various  projects 
proved  unsuccessful.  He  made  considerable  claims 
on  the  public,  but  when  his  accounts  were  examined 
by  commissioners,  a  great  part  ot  his  demand  was 
refused.  He  appealed  to  the  congress,  which  gave 
judgment  that  the  inspectors  of  his  claims  had  al- 
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c  ^^  P*  lowed  him  too  much.    Seeing  the  emharrassment  o£ 
^^^'     his  afl^rs,  his  creditors  became  extremely  importu. 
nate.    Such  a  situation  galled  the  proud  and  irrita* 
ble  temper  of  Arnold;  who,  giving  vent  to  his  re- 
sentment,  and  recapitulating  his  services,  cdmplained 
in  strong  and  indignant  terms  of  the  ingratitude  of 
congress.    Provoked  at  the  freedom  and  severity  of 
his  expostulation,  that  body  appointed  a  court  mar^ 
tial,  to  examine  into  his  conduct  as  commander  of 
Philadelphia.     He  was  sentenced  to  a  general  repre- 
hension, and  also  a  reprimand  from  Washington, 
whom  he  deemed  his  personal  enemy.     From  this 
time  Arnold  appears  to  have  formed  a  design  of 
betraying  the  interests  which  he  professed  to  support, 
and  joining  the  British ;  but  to  have  suspended  the 
execution  until  an  opportunity  should  offer,  of  ma* 
terially  injuring  the  cause  which  he  was  about  to 
desert,  and  serving  the  power  he  was  about  to  join* 
The  interval  of  Washington's  absence  appeared  to 
him  a  favourable  opportunity  for  delivering  an  im-> 
portant  post  to  Clinton.     He  accordingly  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  British  general ;  and  as  he 
required  a  confidental   agent   to  be  sent,  major 
Andre,  aid-du-camp  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  adju- 
tant-general of  the  British  anny,  undertook  to  con^ 
fer  with  him,  and  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    This  was  a  gentleman  of  very  great  merits 
and  rising  fast  to  a  high  character  in  the  army« 
Though  open  and  honourable,  yet  sensible  that,  in. 
war,  stratagem  is  no  less  necessary  than  military 
prowess,  he  could  find  nothing  in  tlie  employment 
assignedhim  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  gallant  soldier.    Perceiving  that  very  momentous 
advantage  might  result  to  his  country  n:om  the  9uc% 
cess  of  ^e  scheme,  be  was  by  loyalty  and  patriotism 
stimulated  to  undertake  its  execution.    Able  and 
ingenious,  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  well  fitted 
to  prooKyte  its  success.    The  Vulture  sloop  of  war 
had  been  stationed  so  near  general  Arnold's  post^ 
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«  t<y  ftcffitMef  pritate  cffitoifliWiicition  t\rfthout  excite  chap. 
ing  8Uspici6n.    On  the  21st  of  Septeirfbfer,  Atfdffg     ^^^' ... 
wem  on  boaa*d!  th6  iltfdp',  atid  was  at  iright  tonVeyed     nso. 
iff  a  boat  to  the  b^ch  ^thout  the  Riies,  where  he 
illifet  wkh  gett^M  Arnold.    Day-light  appl-oac^ftrg 
before  the  business  ^as  finally  ai^sted,  Andr6  was 
toid  th^  it  would  be  n66essaf  y  to  eohdu6t  hitn  l!o  si 
Safe  plaee^  Wh^f 6  h^  Should  lie  concealed  during  th^ 
day,  and  returA  at  night  tvt  bbferd  tK*  sloop,    llie 
retfeat  to  which  hfe  Was  brought  wis,  against  hii 
iMtelltiom  And  ^rithotrt  hi^  kmywledge,  within  the 
America^  line&.^     Hei*e  Arnold  delivered  to  hiift 
taridtis  papei's  concerning  the  state  6f  th6  forees^, 
and  oth^r  mantel's,  for  the  information  of  Clmton ; 
't6  shei^  that  general  the  most  expeditious  and 
efiectuat  means  of  gettaiig  the  American  arm/ into 
Im  power.    Thi^  outliiles  of  the  project  were,  that 
Ail»old  should  make  such  a  dispositibn  of  the  wing 
of  the  amly  ufeder  his  command,  as  would  enable 
sir  Henry  Clinton  completely  to  surprise  flieir  strong 
post^  and  batteries,  and  throw  the  troops  so  entirely 
into  his  hatods,  that  they  must  inevitably  either  lay 
doWn  tbi^ii"  arms,  or  be  cut  to  pieces.    Besides  the 
immediate  possession:  of  these  strong  holds,  and  the 
cutting  off  so  great  a  part  <rf  the  enemy's  best  forc6 
without  loss  oi«  difficulty,  the  consequences  would 
have'  reached  much  farther,  for  the  remainder  of 
Wsu^irigton's  arniy  would  then  have  been  laid  open 
ki'  saeh  £t  manner  to  the  joint  exertion  of  the  Bri- 
tish forces  by  land  and  water,  that  nothing  less 
Aan  dau^ter,    dispersion,   and  final  ruin,    could 
huve  been  the  result.     With  respect  fo  the  Ami^ri- 
<5^8,  stich  a  stroke,  it  was  conceived,  could  hot 
have  beeti  recovered  :  independent  Of  the  loSs  of 
attillery,   magazines,   and  stores,  a  destruction  of 
their  whole  disciplined  force,    aiid  of  most  if  not 
dll  of  their  best  (rfficers,  must  have  been  immediately 
fetal.     While  Andre  was  with  Arnold,  flie  Vulture 
htt*  shjUted  her  position,  itii  coilseqtience  of  aii  ^ 

F  2  tack 
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CHAP,  tack  from-  some  artillery  on  shore,  and  was  gom^ 
^^^\  dovm  nearer  to  New  York  ;  thence  it  being  im- 
1780.  practicable  for  Andre  to  return  in  the  same  way 
that  he  had  come,  he  was  qbUged  to  proceed  by 
land.  Involved  in  such  circumstances  without 
any  fault  of  his  own,  necessity  compelled  him  to 
employ  deception  for  his  extrication.  Hitherto  he 
had  worn  his  regimentals;  now  dressing  himself  in 
a  plain  suit,  he  received  a  passport,  under  the  name 
of  John  Anderson,  by  which  he  on  horseback  passed 
the  outposts.  Conceiving  himself  in  perfect  safety, 
he  was  well  advanced  on  his  return,  when  three 
mUitia-men  meeting  him  on  the  road,  suddenly 
seized  the  bridle,  and  interrogated  him  whence  he 
came.  Confused  at  so  unexpected  an  encounter,  he 
answered  Jrom  below :  he  immediately  recollected 
his  mistake,  but  too  late  j  the  suspicions  of  his  inter- 
rogators were  roused,  and  they  insisted  on  searching 
him.  He  offered  his  purse  and  watch,  and  promised 
very  high  rewards  if  they  would  suffer  him  to  de- 
part J  but  all  was  unavailing!  The  generous  Andre, 
now  regardless  of  his  own  fate,  had  no  anxiety  but 
to  save  Arnold  from  the  certain  destruction  that 
awaited  him  when  the  contents  of  the  papers  should 
be  made  known  to  the  Americans.  This  object  he 
effected  by  a  dexterous  stratagem :  producing  his 

Eassport  from  that  general,  he  desired  that  he  might 
e  informed  of  his  seizure,  and  that  he  himself  should 
be  detained  in  custody  until  Arnold's  orders  were 
known.  -  The  captors  complying  with  this  request, 
a  message  was  sent  to  Arnold,  which,  announcing 
the  detention  of  John  Anderson,  induced  him,  as 
Andre  desired  and  expected,  to  seek  safety  by  flight. 
He  escaped,  got  on  board  the  Vulture,  and  repaired 
to  New  York.  Andre  being  informed  that  Arnold 
was  out  of  reach  of  the  Americans,  avowed  himself 
under  his  proper  name  and  character.  Washington 
having  now  returned,  Andre  wrote  to  him,  detaShag 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.    Disregarding  every 

dangers 
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danffer,  his  only  concern'  was  to  prt)ve  that  he  had  Chap. 
canaucted  himself  as  bdcame  a  man  of  honour,  and  ',"  : 

had  no  intention  to  be  within  the  American  lines,      i^sa 
nor  to  act  as  a  spy ;  that  he  was  merely  the  agent  of 
a  negociation,  in  which  neither  he  nor  his  employer 
had  practised  treachery,  or  done  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  war;     He  had  gone  upon 
public  business  under  a  flag  of  truce,  dressed  in  his 
uniform,   to  confer  with  the   commander  of  that 
post ;  and  had,  without  his  knowledge,  been  brought 
within  the  American  lines.    His  subsequent  disguise 
had  been  the  result  of  necessity;    not  of  choice. 
Washington  appointed  a  board  of  general  officers  to- 
take  cognizance  of  the  case;  and  before  these  gentle- 
men Andr6  made  an  explanation,  similar  in  sub- 
stance to  that  which  his  letter  to  Washington  had 
contained,  but  much  more  copious  in  detail.     His 
enemies  heard  with  admiration  a  defence,  which  with 
a  magnanimous  indifference  to  life  admitted  the  fac^ 
but  with  a  generous  regard  to  reputation  vindicated 
the  motives.    The  American  board,  however,,  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  literal  and  simple  fact  of 
his  being  in  disguise  within  the  American  lines^ 
instead  of  taking  into  consideration  all  the  concomi- 
tant circumstances,  doomed  the  gallant  Andre  to 
suffer  death  as  a  spy.     The  only  evidence  of  the 
fact  was  Andre's  own  admission :   not  only  huma- 
nity but  justice  required,  that  his  own  evidence,  if 
allowed  such  weight  against   him,   should  also  be 
allowed  in  his  favour ;  and  that  his  declaration  of 
pure  intentions  ought  to  be  considered,  as  well  as 
his  acknowledgment  of  an  act  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war.     At  New  York,  all  ranks,  from  a  centinel 
to  the  commander  in  chief,  felt  the  most  poignant 
concern  at  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate  captive, 
whom  they  respected  and  admired  as  an  officer,  and 
loved  and  esteemed  as  a  man.     Sir  Henry  Clinton 
employed  every  effort  to  save  so  valuable  a  life :  he 
opened   a   correspondence    with   Washington    by 

F  3  means 
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CHAP.  vM^^s  of  a  flag  q{  truc0,  aud  urged  ev^  motive 
jtj^^.^_  wMch  justice,  policy,  and }^umani|ty  could  suggest,  to 
i7>^.  ipiduce  ^  riemis^ioa  <^  ^  sentence,  ^ipdiriig  uij^  Wt* 
ters  ineffectual,  he  sent  out  general  Robertson  with 
a  4ag,  to  cpp&r  upon  the  si^^bject  wjith  my  officers 
that  shou}4  he  appointed  hy  gpperal  W^shingtoUf 
An  interview  took  place  het'^een  gpn^^rP^l  Bobertspn 
and  general  l&reien,  wfip  had  heen  president  of  t^^ 
cpurt-marti^ ;  )7|}t  all  efforts  to  save  the  unfbrtifr 
nate  Andr6  were  upayaiUng.  An4re,  finding  his 
doom  ^qavoidable»  wfrote  a  niost  pathetic  letter, 
praying  that  his  inight  not  die  the  death  of  a  pom^ 
mpn  iqalefactor,  but  by  a  mode  inore  be^^ting  a 
soldier,  ^vej;  this  small  boop  was  refused  to  a 
generous  enemy,  by  the  inexorable  rigour  pf  stern 
republicapism,  On  the  22d  of  October,  th§  ill-fat§4 
herp  met  his  death,  with  a  composure,  serenity, 
and  fortitude,  worthy  of  conscious  innocence  sufferr 
ing  unmerited  punisUent, 

Thus  fpU  the  gallant  Andr6,  losing  his  life  for 
loyally  and  patriotically  endeavouring  to  serve  hia 
king  and  country.  If  crimina^lity  is  to  be  estimated 
by  intention,  he  was  put  to  death  without  any  pi'oofsj 
of  guilty  d^^ign,  and  with  the  strongest  presump- 
tions of  innop^npe.  Such  relentless  inhuman  rigoijr 
could  answer  no  purpose  of  policy,  as  it  certainly 
neither  enhanced  the  character,  nor  promoted  the 
interest,  of  the  Americans;  it  was  evidently  the  effect 
of  ypvenge,  and  of  revenge  foiled  in  its  principal 
object.  A^dre  suflfered  for  the  dtfection  pf  4^r{K)ld. 
Had  that  geiperf^l  been  ^aught,  and  undergone  the 
punishment  due  to  treachery,  the  imparti^  reader 
would  not  perhaps  l^ave  blamed  the  sentence,  apd 
might  have  considered  that  as  justice  to  a  tr^utorpuif 
friend,  which  he  nxust  reprobate  as^  cruelty  to  a  fair 
wd  generous  foe.^ 

The  deftth  of  Andre,  vhiph  W^^shingtpn  c5Quld 

p.  Stfdmao,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S2. 

have 
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liave  easily  {H*evented,  will  certainly  ui  future  agei  chap. 
be  regarded  as  a  dark  spot  in  the  bright  character  «-^^^ 
of  the  American  general*  Arnold  published  a  nwx 
declaration  of  his  motives  for  leaving  the  service  of 
America^  consisting  chiefly  of  invectives  against  his 
late  associates,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  had^ 
coming  from  him,  the  less  weight,  that  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  Americans,  now  the  object  of  his  repro- 
bation, was  identically  the  same  as  before  when 
the  object  of  his  panegyric.  Winter  now  approach- 
ing, and  the  count  de  Guicheo  not  having  arrived 
from  the  West  Indies,  both  parties,  after  concluding 
an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  retired 
into  quarters.  For  the  prevention  of  Guichen's 
arrival  in  North  America,  we  are  to  lind  the  causes 
in  the  transactions  of  the  West  Indies. 

Sir  George  Rodney  having,'  as  we  have  seen,  left  west  indiei. 
Gibraltar  in  February,  and  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  had  arrived  at  St.  Lucia,  and  taken  the  Arrival  of 
command  of  the  fleet  upon  the  Leeward  island  ^*^°*y- 
station  by  the  latter  end  of  March.  Just  previous 
to  his  arrival,  M.  de  Guichen,  with  twenty-five 
ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  aU  full  of 
troops,  had  paraded  for  several  days  before  that 
island,  with  a  view  either  of  surprising  or  of  over- 
whelming the  British  force  by  their  great  supe^ 
nority.  The  good  disposition  of  the  troops  made 
by  general  Vaughan,  and  of  the  ships  by  rear^ 
admiral  Parker,  however,  frustrated  their  design* 
Sir  George  Rodney,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line, 
and  the  Centurion  of  fifty  guns,  followed  the 
French  fleet  into  Martinique,  and  offered  them 
battle ;  but  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  supe- 
riority of  their  numbers,  would  not  venture  to 
engage.  To  entice  the  enemy  to  leave  the  harbour, 
the  British  admiral  retired  to  Gross  Islet  Bay  in  St. 
Lucia,  leaving  swift  sailing  frigateS  to  watch  their 
motions,  and  convey  to  him  intelligence.  On  the 
I6th  of  April,  Guichen  sailed  with  his  fleet ;  the 

t4f  following 
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CHAP,  following  day  Rodney  came  in  sight  of  the  6nemy  - 

^^^*     late  in  the  evening,  and  found  them  disposed  to  avoid 

1780.     an   engagement.      He  watched   them    with    such 

vigilance  as   to   prevent  their  escape.      The  next 

morning,  the  French  admiral  made  very  masterly 

Ms  skm      dispositions  for  avoiding  an  engagement :  this  the 

enemy  to     British  commauder  counteracted  with  equal  nautical 

battle.         g]^iii  2MdL  profcssioual  ability,  which  at  last  rendered 

a  battle  unavoidable. 
Esubiuhcd        Jn  forming  the  line  of  battle,  the  long  established 
forming  the   niodc  was,  whcu  flc^  wcrc  nearly  equal  in  number, 
naval  line,     to  opposc  ship  to  ship,   by  which  means  superior 
force  and  seamanship  prevailed,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary   efforts    of   naval    ability    or    conduct. 
Rodney  possessed  not  only  that  professional  ex- 
perience, guided  by  which  brave  men  fight  in  the 
way  in  which  brave  men  have  fought  before,  but  a 
comprehensive  genius,  which  could  adopt  measures 
to  existing  cases,  and  leave  precedent  when  novelty 
S^teanew  t^^^^d  morc  effectually  to  secure  the  object.     The 
plan  of  at-     cucmy  being  considerably  superior  in  number,  he 
bre^kmg  the  proposcd  uot  to  attack  the  whole  at  once,  but  with 
enemy's       all  his  forcc  to  bear  down  on  a  part  of  theirs,  so 
that  by  mastering   one  division,  he  might  easily 
overpower   the   rest. '     For   that  purpose    he    di- 
rected his  van  to  attack  the  hindmost  ships  of  the 
enemy's  centre,  and  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  the 
rean     He  also  made  a  general  signal  to  his  ships 
to  lie  close  to  the  enemy,  and  take  example  by- 
the  admiral.     His  fleet  being  in  the  proper  position 
for  engaging  the  enemy,   according  to   the  plan 
which  he  had  arranged,  he  made   the   signal  for 

4  The  examiner  of  the  naval  tactics  which  Rodney. introduced,  and  which  he  him- 
self in  the  last  war,  and  others  in  the  present,  have  practised  with  such  terrible  ef- 
fect and  glorious  success,  will  see  that  it  proceeded  on  the  same  principle  that  regu- 
lated the  military  tactics  fonned  and  exercised  by  the  illustrious  Frederic ;  and 
which  produced  the  systems  and  movements  of  the  Macedonian  Philip,  and  his  pre- 
ceptor Epaminondas.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  was  gained  by  the  masterly  skill  of  the 
Theban  hero  durecting  his  whole  force  on  a  part  of  the  enemy's,  with  such  dispo* 
skion  and  compactness  as  to  break  their  line;  See  description  of  the  battle  of 
Leufitn,  GiUJAs's  tfitlmy  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  368. 

every 
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every -ship  to  attack  her  ppposite,  in  the  enemy's  chap. 
Une.     The  commander  of  his  van-most  ship,  a  gen-     ^^- 
tleman  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  precedented      nso.- 
mode  of  tactics,  misconceived  the  admiral's  mean-  some  cap- 
ipg.  and  supposed  his  orders  to  be  to  steer  towards  Tc^t; 
the  van-most  ship  of  the  enemy.     This  misapprehen-  hi*  inten- 
sion communicating  itself  to  the  succeeding  ships,  ^^^^'^r"" 
tended  to   disconcert  the  .masterly  design  of  the  execution. 
admiral.     His  orders  were  not  fully  regarded  in 
another  particular:   he   had  given,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  repeat  his  signal,  for  lying  close  to  the 
enemy.     Several  ships  of  his  fleet  kept  at  so  great 
a:  distance,  as  not  to  second  and  support  the  admi- 
ral.    The  admiraPs  own  ship,  however,  and  some 
others,  did  very  great  execution ;  but  the  deviation 
from  his  orders,  both  as  to  plan  and  nearness,  pre- 
vented a  decisive  issue  to  an  engagement,  for,  and  The  event 
in  which  the  commander  had  used  every  eflfort  of^^^^^^ 
design  and  execution  which  could  lead  to  victory. 

The  French  fleet  was  beaten  from  the  scene  of  ^"^  *^°"'' 
action:  Rodney  pursued  them  as  soon  as  the  crip- 
pled state  of  the  ships  that  had  engaged  according 
to  his  orders,  and  the  arrival   of  others   in  their 
proper  position,  permitted.     Such  dispatch  was  used 
to  repair  the  damaged  ships,  that  on  the  20th  they 
again  descried  the  enemy,  but  not  in  sufiicient  time 
to  prevent  them  from  taking  refuge  under  Guada- 
loupe.     In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  French  fleet 
again  sailed ;  and  oh  the  10th,  it  was  seen  by  the 
British  a  few  leagues  to  windward.     The   enemy 
having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  were  able  either 
to  hazard  or  to  avoid  an  engagement  at  pleasure^ 
but  chose  the  latter  alternative.     Rodney  endea-  The  enemy 
voured  to  gain  the  lee-gage,  but  was  not  able  to  sue-  riOTb'nSm. 
ceed.     By  feigning  flight,   on   the  15th,   he  had.  ber,wiiinot 
almost  drawn  the  enemy  to  battle  ;  but  after  a  par-  awe"fight. 
tial  cannonade  between  the  extreme  ships  of  the 
respective  fleets,  the  enemy  retired  without  a  general 
ba:ttle.     On  the  19tb,  admiral  Rodney  endeavoured 

to 
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c  H  A  P.  to  turn  the  fleet  of  the  enemy;  and  from  Jm  move* 
g^^^  ments  both  parties  became  to  entangled,  as  to  rendeif 
1780.  a  conflict  unavoidable  between  the  British  van  and 
the  enemy's  rear.  The  enemy  having  sufiered  con-' 
siderable  loss,  bore  away  to  Martinique.  Rodney 
repaired  to  Carlisle  Bay  in  Barbadoes,  to  refit  Im 
shattered  ships.  In  these  conflicts  the  French 
evinced  themselves  considerably  improved  in  naval 
warfare,  and  our  ships  were  much  damaged  in  the 
repeated  encounters ;  but  the  very  object  of  their 
improved  attack  manifested  conscious  inferiority. 
Their  chief  purpose  was  to  aim  at  our  riggings 
and  thereby  avoid  close  fight,  which  uniform 
experiekce  has  taught  every  opponent  of  the 
English  navy  to  shun,  if  they  would  avoid 
DESTRUCTION.  Spain  sent  a  considerable  naval 
force  to  join  her  ally  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  thus 
recruited,  the  Bourbon  fleet  amounted  to  thirty-six 
ships  of  the  line,  a  force  that  apparently  must  be 
able  to  overwhelm-  the  British  West  Indies ;  but 
this  ostensible  accession  ofstrength  proved  eventual 
weakness:  the  Spanish  troops  were  too  much 
crowded  on  board  their  transports :  that  circum-- 
stance,  co-operating  with  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
the  change  of  climate  and  diet^  and  above  all, 
their  peculiar  laziness  and  want  of  cleanliness,  the 
whole  of  those  combined  causes  generated  a  mortal 
and  contagious  distemper,  which  first  infecting 
their  own  seamen,  at  length  spread,  though  not 
entirely  with  so  fatal  an  effect,  through  the  Sr^nch 
fleet  and  land  forces.  The  pestilential  disease  still 
continuing^  prevented  the  French  from  profiting  by 
their  fleet.  The  Spanish  admiral  proceeded  to  the 
westward,  and,  having  parted  with  the  French  at 
St.  Domingo,  went  on  to  the  Havannah.  Besides 
the  infectious  disorder,  there  appeared  to  be  a  want 
of  concert  between  the  armaments  of  the  two  allies, 
which  very  greatly  obstructed  their  schemes  for 
smnoying  JUritain.    Part  of  the  French  plan  of  ope-- 

rations 
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rations  had  been,  aJfter  the  expected  reduction  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  British  power  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  com- 
bined  forces,  that  their  fleet  should  proceed  to  New      nso. 
York,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Americans  and 
the  French  ships  and  army  who  were  there  before, 
should  capture  New  York,  and  drive  the  British 
from  America.     But  aft^r  thQ  first  of  these  vast  pro-  T^«  «n«my 
jects  had  failed,  Guichen  considering  his  former  mthr^ief 
disappointments^  tjie  present  state  ofhisanny#  of  ^<^°f«^« 
his  ships  and  men,   found  the  expedition  utterly  ""^**°* 
impracticable,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Europe. 
Rodney,  aware  of  the  original  design,  and  on  the 
departure  of  Guicben  conceiving  that  he  was  bound 
fqf  New  York,  sailed  himself  lor  the  same  place, 
wbere  he  thought  his  assistance  would  bq  so  much 
wanted ;  but  finding  his  services  not  necessary^  in 
that  quarter,  he  returned  in  the  dose  of  the  year  to 
St.  Lucia.    JSesides  the  operations  between  the  fleets 
of  the  belligerent  powers  during  this   campaign, 
various  conflicts  took  place  among  single  ships,  both 
in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  which  did  signal 
honour  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  both  parties,  but 
in  the  result  of  every  action  jtnanifested  the  supe- 
riority of  Britain  upon  her  own  element 
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Proceedings  against  the  rioters. — LofdLoughborougVs  charge 
to  the  grand  jyry —  difference  (^opinion  on  the  construction 
of  Edixm-d  UI.s  treason  statute — legal  authorities  not 
altogether  conformable  to  statutory  definition — literal  and 

'  free  interpreters  of  statutes  —  lord  Loughborough  follooos 
high  authorities.  —  No  grounds  for  the  charge  of  rigorous 
severity  against  the  rioters.  —  Political  effects  of  the  riots. 
—  General  election — contest  for  Westminster — Mr.  Four 
is  chosen  on  the  lO^A  of  October^  which  thenceforward  is 
Consecrated  to  anniversary  celebration.  -—  Continental  <if 
fairs  —  the  character  of  Joseph  opens  —  he  aspires  at  the 
possession  of  Bavaria  —  is  supported  by  Frederic.  —  Hos- 
tilities  between  Prussia  and  Austria — are  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Teschen.  -^  Continental  powers  are  jealous  of 
British  commercial  and  naval  greatness.  —  Conduct  qf 
Bussia  —  armed  neutrality  —  real  objects  of.  —  State  and 
interest  of  Holland — Holland  favours  the  revolted  colonies 
— remonstrances  of  Britain. — Discovery  of  a  treaty  be-- 
tween  the  Dutch  and  the  Americans  —  rupture  with  Hol- 
land— the  Dutch  are  th^  aggressors.  —  Meeting  of  Par- 
liament — choice  of  a  speaker — King's  speech. — Mr.  Pauls 
plan  of  aitach  against  ministers  —  he  begins  with  charges 
against  lord  Sandwich  —  his  motion  concemifig  ihe^  ap^ 
pointment  of  sir  Hugh  Palliser.  —  Mr.  Burke  resumes  his 
plan  of  economical  reform. — Beginnings  of  lord  Chatham^s 
secofid  son,  Mr.  William  Pitt. —  The  celebrated  comic  poet^ 
Sheridan,  turns  his  extraordinary  talents  to  politics.  ^^ 
India  affairs  are  extensively  considered  in  parliament — 
two  committees  of  inquiry  are  appointed'^  one  has  for  its 
chairman  Mr.  Henry  Dundas.  —  Questions  for  Juture  de- 
liberation respecting  India,  proposed  by  lord  North. -"-^ 
Petitions  from  counties  for  redress  of  grievances.  —  Diffe- 
rent opinions  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Burke  on  the  marriage 
law.  —  Supplies  —  extravagant  terms  of  thf  noted  loan  of 
twelve  millions*  — •  Lord  North,  incorrupt  himself,  permits 
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'  nxmtefid  corrttption  in  others — inefficcun/^  in  ariuom  sihu^ 
Jionsj  of  talents  and  benevolent  disposition^^  witkotdjirmness 
qfresdution.  —  Session  rises* 

nnWO  internal  subjects  principally  attracted  the  chap. 
•^   public  attention  during  th6  recess  of  I78O ;  the     ^^^'' 
trial  of  the  rioters,  and  the  general  election.     Per-      nso. 
sons   accused    of   tumults   committed   within   the  Proceeding* 
county  of  Middlesex  and  the  city  of  London,  were  'S^.** 
arraigned  at  Hicks's  Hall ;   and  bills  being  found 
for  felony,  either  in  robbery  or  arson,  they  were 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  judge  had  not  thought 
it  necessary,   in  addressing  the  grand  jury,  to  be 
peculiarly  minute  in  explaining  the  law  applicable 
to  crimes  which  came  so  frequently  under  their 
consideration ;  and  though  well  adapted  to  his  view 
of  the  subject,  the  charge  delivered  no  doctrines 
that  particularly  deserve  historical  record.    Eighty- 
five  persons  being  indicted,    forty-three  were  ac- 
quitted, and  forty^two  capitally  convicted ;  but  of 
the  condemned,  twelve  obtained  mercy.'' 

For  trying  persons  alleged  to  have  committed  LorfLough- 
outrages  in  the  county  of  Surry,  a  special  commis-  ^hl^l  w 
sion  was  appointed  to  sit  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill  in  the  grand 
the  Borough  ;  and  the  first  nominee  was  Alexander  ^"'^' 
Wedderburn,    who  was  recently  promoted  to  be 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  called 
to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  title  of  lord  Lough- 
borough.     The  persons  here  presented  were  accused 
of  treason,   and  the  judge  delivered  to  the  grand 
jury  a  charge,  which  the  magnilfide  of  the  crime 
imputed,  the  doctrines  promulgated,  the  high  cha^ 
racter  of  the  speaker,  and  the  splendid  oratory  of 
•this  exertion,  combined  in  very  strongly  impressing 
on  the  public  attention. 

The  learned  reader  must  know  that  a  very  material  ^«ff«eiice 
^difference  subsists  between  the  law  of  treason,  as  it  on°hel^«. 
is  expressed  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  on  the  ^^  ^ 

Ill.*s  trea- 
'  See  Anaatl  Register,  1780 ;  Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  271—277.  son  sutute; 

one 
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CHAP,  one  hand,  aiid  on  the  other  interptefeed  by  lasers 
^^^^'  and  judges/  The  two  chief  species  contained  in  the 
1780.  celebrated  law  of  Edward  are,  to  compass  or  intend 
the  king's  death,  or  to  levy  war  against  his  person 
and  government.  But  lawyers,  partly  desirous  of 
paying  court  to  the  sovereign,  and  partly  convinced 
that  such  narrow  limitations  of  legal  definition  may 
often  screen  enormous  guilt,  had  introduced  a 
greater  latitude.  They  dbservt^,  that  if  a  mskn 
should  enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  rebellion,  fix  a 
correspondence  with  foreign  powers  for  that  purpose, 
or  even  plot  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion, if  he  was  detected,  and  no  rebellion  of  insure 
rection  endued,  by  the  letter  of  this  statute  he  could 
not  be  convicted  of  treason.  To  prevent  this  in- 
convenience, they  had  commonly  laid  their  indict- 
ment for  intending  the  death  of  liie  king,  and  had 
produced  the  intention  of  tebeflion  as  a  proof  of  the 
other  intention,  and  thus  confounded  the  two  species 
of  treason,  which  the  statute  had  accurately  distin- 
guished *  I  whereas  the  law  had  made  only  one  kind 
of  inientionai  treason^  a  purpose  to  put  the  king  to 
i^autiK).  death ;  the  lawyers  had  made  two,  a  design  to 
Mk^e^r  ^^^  ^^  ^^  rebel.  It  was  frequently  alleged;  that 
conformable  by  such  au  interpretation,  lawyers  and  judges  as^u- 
di^tiSS7  nnng  to  themselves  a  legislative  authority,  which  is 
not  vested  in  them  by  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  exercised  it  in  extending  penal  law,  and 
rendermg  designs  capital  that  were  not  legally  Cli- 
minal.  The  object  of  this  constructive  interpretaJ- 
tion  was  no  doubt  so  far  laudable }  in  estimating 
criminality,  they  proposed  to  take  into  the  account 
moral  depravity  and  political  mischief,.-  and  to  [n^ovide 
against  new  devices  of  flagitious  ingenuity  j  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  admission'  of  such  cbnstlrlic- 
tions  might  be  abused  to  the  iliost:  oppressive  and 

*  See  Blackstone,  vol.  if.  p.  74-»d3. 

*  Moit  of  these  observations  are  either  extracted  from,-  or  suggested  by,  Hume's 
4iccount  of  ^her  trial  oflofd  Russel. 

tyrannical 
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tyrannical  purposes***  There  were  always  in  Rome*,  chap. 
and  have  been  and  are  in  England,  two  classes  of  in-     ^^^\ 
tCTpreters  of  law,  the  literal  and  the  free ;  or,  in  the      nso. 
language  of  professional  men,    the  arguers  from  Literal  and 
law  and  from  equity/    Persons  early  instructed  in  ^e*tjra  ^ 
the  civil  law  have  more  frequently  belonged  to  the  »tatutes. 
latter  class  than  the  former.    This  was  the  case  with 
lord  Loughborough,  who  has,  on  all  great  questions, 
shewn  himself  a  liberal  rather  than  a  literal  inter- 
preter^   He  in  this  charge  proceeded  according  to  LordLougb- 
the  practice  of  lawyers,  and  opinions  of  judges ;  and  ^^w^/**^" 
on  this  sanction  he  supported  the  constructive  doc-  authwititf. 
trine,  instead  of  the  precise  definition,  of  legislature. 
Arguing  on  the  authority  of  Fortescue,  sir  Matthew 
Hale,  and  other  luminaries  of  judicial  history,  he 
stated,  th«it  every  insurrection  which,   in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law,  is  intended  against  the  person  of 
tie  king,  be  it  to  dethrone «  or  imprison  him,  or  to 
oblige  Mm  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or 
to  remove  evil  counsellors  from  about  him,  amounts 
to  levying  war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended 
with  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  open  war  or 
not ;   and  every  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these 
purposes,  though  not  treason  within  the  clause  of 
levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  within  the  other 
clause  of  compassing  the  king's  death.     Some  law- 
yers contended,  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  legal 
propriety  to  rest  opinions  on  the  authority  of  the 
judges,  when  they  contravened  an  express  statute  j 
and  that  the  substitution  of  a  judge's  opinion  for  the 
enactment  of  a  legislative  assembly,  was  changing 
judges  into  lawgivers. 

^  The  daager  of  departure  from  established  htw,  tOspunish  eyett.the  moat  atrocious 
culprits,  IS  perhaps  nowhere  more  ably  exhibited,  than  in  Caesar's  speech  on  the  dit* 
eoKerj.  of  Catiline's  conspbracy,  as  presented  by  Sallust.    « 

^  See  Gibbon's  account  of  the  Sabmians  and  Proculeians^  in  bis  view  of  the  Jin* 
tiniait  code.    Vol*  vi. 

y  In  the  parting  view  of  the  illustrious  Mansfield,  I  endeavour  to  state  the  sepa* 
rate  and  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  two  modei  «£  interpre* 
tation. 

'  See  charge,  AofinfiL&tigistert  1780,  p.  ftSI. 

The  > 
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•  » 

CHAP.      The  judge  did  not  escape  without  censure  for 
^^^^'    the  doctrines  which  his  address  contained ;  and  per- 
"  1780.      sons  who  hastily  examined  his   conduct,  deemed 
him  severe  and  sanguinary  j  but  for  that  blame  just 
grounds  are  not  to  be  found  either  in  his  charge  or 
proceedings.     Whether  it  be  copstitutionally  right 
that  treason  is  to  be  ascertained  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation, it  is  historically  true  that  such  has  been 
the  mode  usually  adopted  by  the  most  reputed  judges 
on   criminal  trials:   lord  Loughborough  therefore 
merely  applied  the  rules  and  followed  the  example 
No  grounds  of  his  eminent  predecessors.     As  the  insurrection 
cha^c^of     ^3.d  been  very  atrocious,  severe  punishment  was  a 
rigorous  •    rcquisitc  sacrifice  to  justice,  order,  and  tranquillity; 
aglShe    ^^^  s^  ^^^  was  the  judge  from  the  superfluous  rigour 
rioters.        which  was  imputcd  to  him,  that  he  recommended  to 
mercy  such  of  the  guilty  as  had  extenuating  circmu- 
stances  in  their  favour.     It  may  be  farther  observed, 
that  whether  the  construction  of  the  judge   con- 
cerhing  the  guilt  of  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  were 
or  were  not  j,ust,  no  one  was  condemned  who  had 
not  been  found  guilty  of  actual  insurrection  and  re- 
bellion against  the  king  and  government.     His  con^ 
structive  treason  therefore  produced  no  effects  to 
the  accused,  which  would  not  have  arisen  from  the 
most  rigid  interpretation.     Forty-three  were  tried, 
of  whom  twenty-six  were  found  guilty,  and  the  rest 
acquitted.* 

The  riots,  which  were  thus  eflfectually  suppressed, 
really  strengthened  administration :  the  scenes  of 
enormity  which  were  exhibited  in  the  metropolis 
struck  men  with  horror,  and  by  a  natural,  though^ 
an  erroneous  effect,  inspired  a  general  dread  of 
popular  meetings,  however  legal  or  peaceable.  These 
dispositions  reached  to  the  country  meetings,  peti- 
tions, and  associations,  and  consequently  to  all  .ap- 
plications for  redress  of  grievance,  and  schemes  for 
a  reform  in  parliament. 


Political 
effects  of 
th«  riots. 


f  See  AqiQual  Register,  1780,  p.  285— 287. 
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The  capture  of  Charlestowri,  of  which  the  hews  chap. 
afTived  soon  after  the  riots,   tended  to  erase  the    ^^^^' 
memory  of  past  disappointments  in  the  war,  and  to     nm. 
revive  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  speedy  subjugation 
of  the  colonies.     The  victory  of  Rodney,  which  had 
opened  the  naval  campaign,  succeeded  by  the  sta- 
tionary inaction  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  in 
Europe,  joined  to  the  little  atchievements  of  their 
mighty  force  in  the  West  Indies,  gratified  the  na» 
tional  pride,  and  cherished  the  hopes  that  the  house 
of  Bourbon  would  severely  pay  for  the  temerity  of 
the  attempt  to  wrest  from  Britain  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.     Many  who  formerly  reprobated  the  war, 
and  condemned  the  measures  and  principles  in  which 
it  originated,  forgot  their  disapprobation  when  they 
saw  or  thought  that  it  was  likely  to  have  a  prosperous    ♦ 
issue ;  and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  crown 
were  more  spread,  and  better  fixed  than  they  had 
been  for  several  years.     In  this  state  of  things,  and 
disposition  of  the  people, .  ministers  conceived  the 
season  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  new  election.   The 
parliament  had  already  sitten  six  years^  and  if  it 
continued  to  the  seventh,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  circumstances  might  be  by  no  means  so  aus* 
picious.    Having  resolved  on  the  measure,  they  gave 
no  intimation  of  their  intention  until  they  thought  it 
ripe  for  execution }  but  their  plan  being  matured, 
on  the  1st  of  September  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  dissolving  the  parliament.     Besides  the  preva-  General 
lence  of  a  spirit  so  favourable  to  the  ministerial  *  ^^"^' 
party,  there  was  another  circumstance  which  tended 
to  promote  their  success  in  the  new  election :  various 
members  of  opposition,  tired  with  long  disappoint- 
menty  began  to  consider  their  efforts  useless,  and 
determined  to  decline  being  candidates  for  again 
sitting  in  the  legislature.     From  these  different 
caus^3>  the  election  of  I78O  afforded  much  fewer 
disputes  than  any  which  had  taken  place  ftom  the 
beginning  of  the  reign^    Among  the  most  warmly  ^^^/^ 
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contested  was  the  city  of  WestniBSter^  for  wfiich 
two  candidate^  contended^  lord  Lmcdb  and  Mr<rFox» 
and  the  great  champicm  ojfojf^positkm  was  elected  by 
a  numerous  majority  on  the  lOtb  of  October^  a  day 
ever  since  deemed  worthy  of  anniversary  celebrstion 
by  thoi^e  politicians  who  identify  the  conduct  of  the 
orator  with  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution^ 
and  consecrated  to  remembrance  as  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  inodem  whiggism  triumphant.  The  new 
parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  ther  Slst  of 
October ;  but  before  our  narrative  follows  its  deHbe^ 
rations,  it  must  exhibit  a  short  view  of  fordgn  in*' 
terests  and  afl&irs,  which,  relating  to  ^tain,  very 
eariy  occupied  its  attention  and  ddiberatiom 

Though  Britain,  during  the  Americto  war,  had 
less  connection  with  conthiental  powers  than  at  anpf 
other  period  of  this  lait  century,  yet  her  contest 
Mth  her  colonies  was  a  subject  of  the  Boost  interest^ 
ing  concern  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Duorinii 
a  great  part  of  the  war,  tranquUlity  prevailing  m 
the  northern  and  eastern  states  of  Eui'ope  aBo^ed 
them  an  ahnost  undivided  attention  to  me  contest 
between  Britain  and  America.  The  only  intemipu 
tion  of  the  peace  of  Germany  and  Russia  arose  firomr 
a  dispute  ihout  the  dectoratte  of  Bavariia.  The 
kin^  of  Prussia  had  in  a  few  years  improved  hi9  siifire 
of  the  Polii^  spoils  to  the  highest  advantagii^  and 
greatly  meliorated  the  condition  of  f eeetft  as  WeB 
as  hereditary  subjects :  indeed,  though  his  warmest 
admirers  must  admit  that  his  amlntiom  often  violateii 
justice  in  acquiring  dominions,  his  severest  to^riiies 
must  allow  that  he  rendered  his  acquisitions  more 
beneficial,  and  their  inhabitants  hafipier,  tliain  be 
found  them  when  they  became  subjects  to  hid  gcik 
vemment.  The  emperor  Joseph  was  equaOy  ^  am^ 
bitious,  but  much  mferior  in  wisdom  tyf  phm,,  or  iif 
steadiness  of  execution.  Oa  the  death  of  the  declor 
of  Bavaria,  this  pribce  attempted  to  revive  ohsoieie 
claims  to  the  reverston  of  his  dominions;  and  m 

iQ  the 
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file-  Begiiiniiig  of  I778;  actually  marched  troops  c  Hap. 
tow^ltlF  MiinicH;  and  dispossessed  the  elector  Pala-  ^^^^' 
tiiici,'  the  real'  heir,  of  the  whole  of  that  territory,  nso. 
fttederic  justly  considered  this  step:  as  a  violation  of 
tii&  Germanic  constitution,  and  determined  without 
dfelajr  tb' resist  such  an  encroachment.  He  knew, 
tfikt  iiot\idthstanding  his'  alliance  with  Austria,  ce- 
itfentfed'By  the  recent  afllknce  of  the  royal  familiesj 
Ptatice  wouldregard  with  jefaloui^y  such  an  accession 
to  the  ^liperor's  power;  but  engaged  in  schemes 
dp  maritime  aggrandisement,  would  not  employ  any 
effecttBtr  eflorts.  He' himself  therefore  saw  that  the 
protection  of  Bavariarmust rest  chiefly  on  his  policy 
atid  power ;  and  before  he'  Would^  intlerrupt'  the  im- 
provement of  his  kingdom  by  drawing  the  sword,  he 
tried  nfegociation,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
emperor,  and  professed'  a  disposition  to  listen  to  his 
dauns^  to  learn  their  extent  and  validity,  and  to 
^dimit  tlietti  if  they  should^prove  well-foundfed.  THe 
Austrian  pretensions  were  so  very  weak,  that  even 
tllfe' ability^  of  Kaunite  could  not  render  tHem  plati- 
sibte,  dr  prevent  easy  refutation.  The  empress^ 
cpieeii,  evrdeittly  convinced  that  her  son's  demands 
werfe  ill-fotindedi  and  that  assertion  would  be  iftr- 
poW[c;  was  pacificallr  disposed;  but  her  son  was 
rfe!sfoIved%  inaintaih  mem  by  force,  and  encouraged 
ifr  His-  dbstlnacy^  by  hlsr  miniistlBrs,  who  chose  to 
wtirsliiji-  the  rising  suit.  JVederic  engaged'  tfie  emi  J»  ^1^ 
pte&^  Catharine  to  s6Cond:  his  opposition  to  the  ^y^'*^*"*^- 
asj^i&jg  Vievirs^  of  Joseph,  and' convinced  her  thiat  it 
Wafe  the  interest  of*  tHe  Russians  to  hinder  the  em- 
gEfror;  who  was  only  entiiied  to  be  the  first  prince 
in  Gertnany,  from  governing  that  great  empire  with 
dfespotic  authx)ritjr.  Finding  that  the  Austrian  prince 
had  collected'  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Italy, 
fkndferB,  and  Hungary,  into  Bohemia,  he  drew  a 
)9o  te^»  fbrmidable  force  to  his  own  frontiers.  Joseph, 
in  a  letter,  endeavoured  to  imstify  his  clauns  by 

argpmentsiv  ^^  s<>^  finding,   in  the  answer  of 

G  2  Frederic, 
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CHAP.  Frederic,  that  he  had  to  contend  with  a  logician 
^"^^'    very  superior  to  himself,  he  was  mortified,  and  sent 
1780.      an  angiT  reply,  expressing  his  disposition  to  take  a 
lesson  from  Frederic  in  the  art  of  war.**    To  this 
•    efiiision  of  galled  pride,  the  hero  sent  a  wise,-  tem* 
perate,  and  firm  answer  * ;   and  finding  hostilities 
unavoidable,  with  his  usual  abiUty  he. formed  a  com-* 
prehensive  scheme  to  annoy  his  antagonist  in  various 
Hottiiities     quarters ;  with  his  usual  rapidity  he  commenced  his 
p^liSrand   operations,  and  established  a  decisive  superiority 
Austru,      over  the  arms  of  Joseph.     Cfttharine  meanwhile, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  influence  in  the  empire  by 
espousing  its  cause,   sent  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  to  join  Frederic.     Maria  Theresa  strongly- 
urged  her  son  to  peace ;  but  having  conceived  the 
hopes  of  rekindhng  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  and  thus  having  himself  only  to  contend 
with  Prussia,  he  would  listen  to  no  proposals.     At 
last,  however,  in  spring  1779,  learning  that  Russia 
had  entirely  composed  her  differences  with  Turkey, 
and  was  preparing  a  great  army  to  co-operate  with 
Frederiq,  he  became  accessible  to  pacific  proposi-^ 
arc  tenni-    tious.     A  cougrcss  was  held  at,  Teschen  :  Frederic, 
^epeJe     equally  triumphant  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  fidld, 
ofTeschen.  "without  ostcutatiously  dictating,   actually  framed 
the  terms.    Joseph  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
elector  Palatine  as  heir  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bavaria, 
renounced  his  claims,  and  virtually  confessed  that 
he  had  been   disturbing  the  peace  of  Germany 
without  tenable  grounds.    Commercial  advantages 
in  the  last  century  transcended  not  only  the  expe^ 
rience,  but  even  the  imagination  of  former  times, 
and  rendered  the  formation  and  extension  of  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  a  marine  force,  one  of 
the  primary  objects  of  policy  with  European  nations ; 
a  natural,  though  not  a  wise  concomitant  of  the 
desire  of  such  a  source  of  benefit,  is  jealousy  of  ^ 

^  GUIie8*8  Frederic,  p.  476/ 

f  f  ECdedc's  toanife^eo,  Smt  Papers^  July  7, 177$.  . 
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State  that  possesses  it  in  a  superior  degree.  Envying  chap. 
the  pre-emineiice  of  Britain,   maritime  potentates     ^"^^'v 
anxiously  beheld  the  progress  of  a  quarrel  by  which      nso. 
they  conceived  her  naval  superiority  must  be  con-  Continental 
siderably  impaired*     The  most  powerful  of  these  j'eaTo^or 
states  formed  the  vain  hope  of  dispossessing  Britain  British  com- 
of  her  supremacy,  and  with  that  view,  by  unpro-  navTgreat 
voked  aggression,  involved  us  in  war.     The  other  ness. 
naval  states  did  not  openly  combine  with  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  but  secretly  favoured  both  those  nations, 
and  the  colonies  revolted  from  Britain.     Deeply  in-  Conduct  of 
debted  to  this  country  for  maritime  support  and  ac-  ^"^*'*" 
conimodation  during  her  war  with  Turkey,  Russia 
had  been  among  the  first  to  act  hostilely  herself,  and 
encourage  others  to  enmity. 

By  the  received  law  of  nations  in  modern  Europe,  Arrted 
when  a  war  broke  out  between  any  of  the  powers,  '^^''^^'y- 
on  the  one  hand  neutral  states  were  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  their  general  trade  with  the  belligerent 
parties,  but  on  the  other  hand  were  to  convey  to 
neither,  naval  or  military  stores.  Russia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  entered  into,  an  association 
for  promoting  a  scheme  which  altered  the  public 
law  concerning  the  right  of  neutral  states  to  convey 
warlike  stores.  This  was  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Copenhagen,  on  the  19th  of  July  I78O,  under  the 
name  of  the  armed  neutrality.  ^  The  professed 
object  of  this  combination  was  to  protect,  by  an 
armed  force,  every  species  of  neutral  trade.  The 
treaty  set  out  with  declaring,  that  the  contracting 
parties  entertained  the  most  cordial  amity  for  the 
several  belligerent  powers,  and  professed  the  strictest 
impartiality.  It  declared,  they  would  carry  on  no 
contraband  trade  ;  but  narrowed  this  definition  into 
literal  interpretation,  and  designedly  omitted  the 
spirit  and  object.  They,  founded  the  asserted  pri- 
vilege of  carrying  what  commodities  they  chose  ta 

*  See  State  Papers,  July  1780. 
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c  ^^^'  the  warring  .pqwera,  not  ifl[>on  the  existinq  law 
■    '  •'  •  *    OF  NAX10N&I5  imt  upon.fja^tira/.ri^Zt/:  Jieutral  ships 
1780.     lyere  not  to  he  searched  without  a  material  and  wdl* 
grounded  caus^,  qf  which  the  contracting  parties 
were  to  be  the  sole  judges.    The  associated  powers 
.engaged  to, protect  neutral  trade,  and  reciprocalLy^ 
severally,  and  jointljjr,  to  maintain  a  force  for  Jth^t 
pu^ose.    They  declared,  that  a;n  injury  done  to 
,any  one  of  them  as  a  neutral  trader,  sixould  fa^  ac- 
counted an  injury  done  to  all;. and  that,  bbth  jointly 
and^severally,  unless  it  wfis  redressed^  they  shojuld 
issue  orders  for  reprisals.    The  association  .was  tp 
continue  during  the  war,  and  should  notify  to  the 
.belligerent  powers  tthe  existence  of  the  treaty,  it^ 
objects,  and  their  resolutions  to  employ. force/for its 
support.    Every  person  acquainted  with. the  mari- 
time force  and  situation  of  the   several  natiops, 
clearly  perceived  .that  this.plan,  ostensibly  impartial 
was  really  meant  to  injure  Britain.    As  the  prin- 
^cdpal  articles  of  warlike,  especially  naval,  stor^ 
came  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  JSn^land»  from 
l^er4ocal  situation,  jbjad  the  means  of  mterc^ptiqg 
,fiuch  commodities  much  more  than  her  southerp 
eneinies;  she  had. also  a  superior  maritime  force ^; 
a  muchj  greater  proportion  of  naMsd  stores  could  be 
.qarried  into  Britain  in, her  ships,  than  to  Spaii^  or 
,eyen  to  France,  in  their  ships :  the  conv^auije  qf 
,$tore?,  therefore^  in  m^utral  bottomi^  wps  a  gre^tgr 
advantage  to  her  enemies  than  to  Britsiip;  they 
wojudd  re^p  the  beneficial  fruits  ttqpx  i;he  i^utral^- 
sociation^  while  Britain  iiirould  lose  in  the  s?ime  pro- 
portion that  her  enemies  gained.    The  jcontxactiog 
parties  could i  not,  but  ?ee.that  thfs  comp^  Wj^  In- 
jurious to  l^ritain,  therefore  .their  intentions  must 
nave  been  immical. 

-BpuT AiN  considered .  this  cf^ vention  las  a  proof  f)^ 

,  unfriendly  dispositions  and  d^gna  in  idl  the  pjartif^ 

but  a  variety  of  other  causes  combined  to  aggravate 

her  displeasure  towards  the  United  Provinces.  That 

the 
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the  rmdesr  auy  have  a  cooiplete  view  of  the  dbpilte  chap. 
b^tw«^  Grent  Britain  and iioll&d*  it  is  neceftwir^^^^L 
to  ceiii^4^ri  not  ojeAy  recent,  hut  distant  portiona  of  ma 
hirt<Hy,  aa  the  proximate  causes  of  ouarrel  ori|^f>  suteand 
9a|:ed  in  very  remote  circumatanees*  From  the  firat  "^^^^ 
fSfltaUiahment  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth^  two 
TOTtif^  existed^  iii^ich  altamately  predominated. 
The  pyie  con^u^sted  of  the  adherents  of  the  princes  of 
Orange  the  fir^t  champions  and  succesa&l  vindica- 
tors of  ,th^  rights  and  liberties ;  the  other,  of  those 
who  pither  by  birth  inherited,  or  by  fortune  or 
merit  acquiredf  rank  and  influence.  Gratitude  for 
reoeiit  delivery  was  about  to  confer  on  William  I* 
prvdGe  of  Orange,  a  limited  hereditary  sovereignty^ 
w^en  aissassination  prevented  the  design  from  being 
|kKK>mpli8hed/  Maurice^  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
stadtiioldeRshipf  being  then  a  boy,  could  no£  prc^ 
by  the  occasion  while  it  lasted,  and  notwithstanding 
tne  pplendor  of  his  subsequent  exploits,  the  services 
Wlbicfk  he  performed,  and  the  prosperity  and  glory 
to  which  he  raised  the  repubUc,  was  never  able 
to  reopy^r  the  (opportunity.  He  wd  his  successors 
n^ti^caUfy  looked  back  with  regret  to  that  sove» 
r¥a0»ty  which  they  had  almost  obtained,  and  endea- 
VQiprfd  to  eiUarge  to  the  utmost  extent  their  offi« 
ml  wmv^  4a  stadtholders.  The  principal  citizens, 
on  the  other  han^d,  who  bad  grown  up  along  with 
the  jfortvne  of  the  state,  not  only  oppc^  their  de- 
ligns^  but  endeavoured  to  limit  their  power,  which 
i^y  powidcred  as  becoming  dangerous  to  public 
li^^rty^  md  inimioEil  to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  bitterness  Qi  such  a  contest  soon 
«^9bcf  d  irom  the  minds  of  the  nobles  all  the  signal 
benefits  which  J^  been  conferred  on  the  state  by 
tj^  swcces^ve  heroes  of  the  Orange  family.  Gre«t 
^l^^eT^  seemed  no  longer  necessary  in  a  season  of 
fesice  aod  prosperity  j  nor  did  it  follow,  because  it 

•  Set  Witm's  Hittoiy  of  Philip  0. 
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CHAP,  hlui  Hitherto  so  proved,  that  every  pritiee  oi^Oraflgd 
,  ^^^'  was  to  be  an  illustrious  captain  5  therefore  the  aristo* 
1780^  cratic  party  proposed  the  total  abolition  of  the  offifc^ 
of  stadtholder,  and  the  distribution  of  its  varioui 
powers  among  their  own  leaders.  Such  was  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  that  republican  faction 
which  is  distinguii^hed  in  the  history  of  Holland, 
and  whichj  under  various  detiorainations,  subsisted 
■  from  the  days  of  prince  Maurice  artd  Bafrieveldt  to 
modern  times.  It  was  the  constant  and  obviouS 
policy  of  France,  to  maintain  her  influence  in  th^ 
councils  of  Holland^  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  re^ 
strain  and  weaken,  as  much  as  possible,  the  power 
and  political  activity  of  the  republic.  The  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orange  were  generally  inimical  to 
the  views  of  France,  and  linked  by  blood  and 
alliance  with  Britain.  This  state  of  affairs  occa- 
sioned a  permanent  enmity  between  France  and 
the  house  of  Orange,  and  naturally  produced  an 
intimate  connexion  between  that  monarch  and  th^ 
aristocratic  party.  France  diligently  cultivated  hei' 
influence  with  the  anti-stadtholderian  faction  of 
Holland.  '  William  IH.  succeeded  to  the  stadt- 
holderate  when  he  was  only  a  child ;  and  during 
his  minority,  the  nobles,  under  the  name  of  the 
Louvestein  party^  became  extremely  powerful,  and: 
being  headed  by  the  celebrated  de  Wit,  were  able 
totally  to  abolish  the  oflice  :  the  violent  irruption  of 
Louis  XIV.  into  Holland^  however,  prompted  the 
States  to  raise  to  power  the  party  and  individual 
most  inimical  to  France^  and  most  able  to  repress 
the  unjustifiable  ambition  of  that  aspiring  neighbour^ 
The  delivery  of  his  country  by  William  IIL;  the 
very  high  character  and  great  influence  of  that 
prince,  which  was  increased  by  his  power  from  the 
time  he  became  king  of  England ;  the  resentment  of 
the  Dutch  against  the  French,  and  their  alarm  froin 
the  ambitious  politics  of  Louis  ;  repressed  the  party 
which  derived  its  chief  support  from  Gallic  policy* 

9  On 
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Oii  the  death  of  William  III.  the  stadtholderate  ^^^,^' 
became  extinct,  the  States  not  chtising  to  renew  it  '  ^ 

itt  favour  of  that  part  of  his  family  which  had  sue-     nso. 
ceeded  to  the  title  of  Orange  as  well  as  to  the 

'  principal  part  of  his  inheritance*  Union,  however^ 
of  views  and  interests  with  England,  in 'repelling  the 
ambition  of  the  French,  and  opposing  the  succession 
of  a  Bourbon  prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  ren^ 
dered  the  states-general  no  less  inimical  to  Louis^ 
and  friendly  to  England  and  the  emperor,  than 
they  had  been  when  William  governed  both  coun- 
tries; and  the  ability  and  address  of  Marlborough 
procured  such  personal  influence  with  the  states- 
general,  that  the  French  party  were  not  able  to  de- 
feat  the  measures  of  the  grand  alliance.  Towards 
the  end  of  queen  Anne*s  reign,  the  Dutch  were 
closely  connected  with  the  antigallican  party  in 
England ;  but  during  the  peace,  which  lasted  for  so 
many  years  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Frencli 
party  in  Holland  appears  to  have  gained  ground. 
The  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  with  Britain  and  the 
house  of  Austria  in  the  war  which  commenced  in 
1740,  was  very  inefficient ;  and  to  the  influence  of 

.  the  partisans  of  France  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
ascribed  that  failure  of  Dutch  exertion,  which  pre- 
vented the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  British  troops 
from  being  victorious  at  Fontenoy.  The  same  want 
of  cordiality  in  the  cause  was  obvious  in  other  ac- 

*  lions,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Lafielt.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  victories,  the  French  penetrated 
into  Dutch  Flanders,  and  prepared  to  descend  on 
the  island  of  Zealand.  Perceiving  the  danger 
which  impended  from  the  progress  of  the  French, 
the  Dutch  determined  to  have  recourse  to  a  mea- 
sure that  had  ibrmerly  saved  them  from  ruin,  and 
to  declare  the  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder.  In  the 
year  17*8,  the  office  was  renewed  in  full  plenitude 
of  power  in  favour  of  ^  the  late  prince  01  Orange, 

\  with  the  additional  security  of  being  rendered  here* 

ditary 
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^  lOcvL^*  4Mwy  BOtonly  in  the  malp,  bvt  tjie  fi^viflle  Ijipef  qf 
— S555S  bis  f^umly«  This  settleioettt  sq)peare4  jt^  <cut  off^a- 
tirfdy  the  views  ^  the  adverse  meti^n ;  but  thoujg^ 
4e|)ressed,  or  at  least  :^thheld  from  any  me^ps  0f 
politiical  exertion,  they  wer^e  etHl  potent  fuyd  niuQie- 
rous,  ^nd  only  waited  for  a  favoiurftUe  oppoftiir 
joity  which  should  operate  as  a  signal  fpr  qipj^m  8n4 
exertion.  The  prmce  of  Orange  dying  in  17^1f 
and  leaving  his  son,  tbe  present  prince,  a  qhj^  of 
three  years  old,  the  long  pinority  iwidb  weakeined 
the  influence  of  the  stadtholderian  party,  and  the 
GalUcan  faction  became  power/Tul.  At  the  coiup 
mencement  qf  the  sevem  years  war,  ^ritaiii  daune^ 
six  thousand  men,  who  had  been  pronqiji^  m  wxi> 
liaries  by  a  .defensive  .treaty ;  but  tne  Pul^  refusijed 
.to  comply,  andjbecame  the  carriers  of  jcontmbw^ 
goods  with  impunity,  until  Mr*  Pitt  was  rwae4 
jto  the  head  of  afiairs.  They  even  jprivately  co- 
operated with  our  j^ench  enemies,  while  a  ]Pvew^ 
Sfuty  openly  avowed  its  ^mitf  to  thJ9  «puAtry^ 
'l^e  iFrench  interest  having  rapijjly  adv^^MEM^ed  dunng 
the  noU'-age^  cont^iued  to  be  vtery  powerful  even 
during  the  ^dwiuistration  of  lOie  pesent  prinee,  mMJ 
u^d  ,eyery  artifice  to  infl^am^  toe  j^alwfiy  of  ^ 
Dutqh  against  the  great  neava)  powf^,  mi  parjtk^i^ 
larly  thp  increase  of  |CQinmec<p&  "vlikh  Brpjtain  htd 
atjt^ned^ 

Sucp  wap  1;he  ^tate  of  p^rtiep  wd  ^entiBM^lK  w 
;^pUapd,  wfajm  w  broke  c^t  bi^tw^en  iJm  ^URtiy 
9jQid  h^  colonies^.  From  the  beginning  of  th^  ew* 
te^t  the  Dutch  })ad  secretly  favour^  Aoien^ay  hut 
became  more  open  in  assistanpe  as  ithe  fortune  ^ 
En^lajid  bj^gan  to  decline,  and  as  her  enemies  imiJL* 
tipjQed.  jHolland  protected  ^^mom  ships  wkim 
laden  with  plwnc^  M\m  froip  JBril^h  merobantfb 
fp/^  ^ven  sivSered  a  provinoi^  pu^f^te  tp  take  iK)i^}» 
in  t^  T^^el }  in  we  East  and  Went  ludicit  w^ 
ass^t^  )Our  e^ejQues,  and  m  Ammm  Qur  i:e^ted 
subjeqts.    lu  JEitf9pe>  ^Qfltrftiy  bufch  to  U»fS9r^ 

law 


Holland 
favours  the 
revolted 
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law  Qf.Tf^tioii9,awl  to  :i|pf^fic  ti;eatie9»,{di^e  ^liveyed  chap. 
;ivarlike  sipws  to  our  en^os.    JfoUari^  had  sent    "^^'' 
anam^iorp^  to  i)a:^y^t;our  sh^ps  from  acting,     nao. 
jaccordingto  theJaw.qfji^        and  the^^piritai^ 
letter  jof ^pairdciular  ;tDeaUej9,  ip  aearqhinf  ship3  whiq^i 
should  .be.^uspjected  of .c^nTiqgwaql^  stores,  fler 
adqiir^r  count  B^Ianil,,fi]^ 
^ere:aent,to.(|i(9lf^  W  vesfs^s^  ip  4ie^l^^ 
scnhed^iy  the  treaty , of  jl 674^);  find  ya]:iows.apyLpabI^  R«won- 
repreaentatipns  aad  ir^won^trances  ;wCTe  xpade  by  Sdt"JS!  °^ 
Ccreat  Britain '  to  the  3tate3rgenera^  hut  without 
ieffect    Grreat  Britain,  when  ^pressed  hy  30  many 
.enienues^.  demanded  ,tne  wcQQurs  which  weire  stipu- 
lated  -by  di^rei^  .tiseaties,  and  es|>ecially  that  of 
4716  f,  but  ojbtained  no  satisfectqry  answei:.    All 
these  circumstances^  ;qombined  twith  her  accession 
to  the  armed  neutrality,  npt  only  indicated,  but 
mani&sted,  in  the  republic^  adiwosition  ho3tile  to 
her  natural  ally  and  inost  .Uheral  ^benefactor » 

An  incident  now  happenedt  which  discovered  to  Diacove^ 
what  extent  the  enmity  of  this  pretended  friend  wa3  betwwntL 
carried :  Mr.lienry  Laurens,  |^te  president  of  the 
American  congre^f,  had  been  appomted  ainbaisi^adof 
to  .Holland,  and  was  captured  in  a  Philadelphia  s^ 
in  the  bf^ginning  of  September  on  the  banks  of 
ISfewfo^ndland  by  a  British  .frigate.  The  package 
.which  coi^t^edihispapers  had  been  thro,wn\o!user. 
board,  but  dts  bulk  jpreventii^g  it  ,froin  suddenly 
,9iskin^,.it  was  saved  by  the  boMness  and  4c?;terity 
Pf£a  British  £|ean)an,  a^d  most  of  the  papers  recovered 
from  tixe  effects  of  \the  water.  J\fr.  J<aurensvbewg 
toought  .to  JEnglan4>  rWas  committed  pn  a.cbarge  m 
jll^gh  ^tr^sQp.  ynmn  interrogated,  he  iWdp  UP 
,a^wer  to  any  .^u^tion  of  jiiiiporteftci^  put  his 

j^e^s.were^ sufficiently, explicit    A  treaty  qf, amity 
^f^  .commerce  between  At^eriQa  and  rHoUaz^l  ^ 
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Americans. 
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'  See  the  correspondence  between  British  ministers,  tW  ambasMdor  sir  Joseph 
Yorke,  and  the  Dutch;  State  Paners,  1780. 
»  5ee  Chalmers's  Collection  of  Treaties. 
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CHAP.  jpeai*6d  to.  have  been  in  agitation  for  more  thafti  two 
^^^^'  years,  and  Mr.  Laurens  was  to  bring  the  same  to  a 
1780.  conclusion.  The  negociators  on  the  side  of  Holland, 
■were  M.  Van  Burkel,  pensionary  and  counsellor  to 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  (an  officer  of  great  weight 
and  power), .  with  other  members  of  the  registry, 
assisted  by  some  great  commercial  houses  of  that 
city.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  the  British  embassador  at 
the  Hague,  'was  immediately  instructed  how  to  pro- 
ceed :  he  accordingly  expostulated  in  strong  memo- 
rials to  the  states-general,  and  represented  to  them 
the  clandestine  correspondence  which  Amsterdam 
had  long  been  carrying  on  with  rebels  against  a 
sovereign  to  whom  the  republic  was  Joined  in  the 
strictest  ties  of  friendship.  He  therefore  demanded 
in  the  name  of  the  king  his  mastef,  not  only  a 
formal  disavowal  of  so  irregular  a  conduct,  but  in- 
sisted on  speedy  satisfaction  adequate  to  the  offence, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  pensionary  Van  Burkel 
and  his  accomplices,  as  disturbers  of  the  public,  and 
violators  of  the  rights  of  nations.  To  this  remon- 
strance  an  immediate  answer  not  having  been  given, 
its  substance  was  repeated  in  still  stronger  terms, 
.  accompanied  by  the  following  intimation :  ^*  His 
majesty,  by  the  complaints  made  through  his  am- 
bassador, has  placed  the  punishment  and  the  repa- 
ration in  the  hands  of  your  High  Mightinesses;  and 
it  will  not  be  until  the  last  extremity,  that  is  to  say, 
in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice,  or  of  silence,  which 
must  be  interpreted  as  a  refusal,  that  the  king  will 
.  take  them  upon  himself."  ^  Here  one  nation  com- 
plained to  another  of  an  injury  received  from  sub- 
jects of  that  other,  and  demanded  public  disavowal 
and  punishment  of  the  aggressors.  It  rested  with 
the  other  nation,  either  to  disavow  the  act  and 
punish  the  actors,  or  by  refusing  satisfaction  justify 
what  had  been  done.     The  latter  alternative  the 

^  See  State  Papers  from  Nov.  18,  to  Dec.  29,  1780,  relative  to  a  rupture  with 
HoUandk 

states- 
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states-general  chose ;  they  did  not  answer  the  me-  chap, 
morial,  and  thus  compelled  the  British  sovereign  to         ^^'  . 
seek  by  force  that  redress  which  peaceable  applica-      nso. 
tion  could  not  obtain.     Sir  Joseph  Yorke  received  Rupture 
orders  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague ;  and  that  step  ^d. 
was  followed,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  by  a 
declaration  of  hostilities  against  Holland.     Mani'P 
festoes  followed  from  both  parties;  but,  on  consider- 
ing the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  an  impartial 
reader  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Dutch  were  ?"'^**  "* 

^,  the  aggrea- 

the  aggressors.  son. 

On  the  31st  of  October  parliament  met,  and.  Meeting  of 
before  they  proceeded  to  business,  ministers  pro-  ^"^"*"\- 
posed  a  new  speaker.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  had  fre- 
quently thwarted  and  censured  administration,  and 
SVen  umbrage  to  the  court  party ;  but  he  excited 
e  greatest  ^spleasure  in  1777>  when,  on  present- 
iqg  bills  for  paying  the  civil  list  debts,  he  made 
^  speeph  enlarging  on  the  magnificence  of  the  com- 
mons^  and  recommending  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  gift*  Ministers  considering  such  an 
adviser  as  by  no  means  proper  for  being  speaker  of 
the  house,  embraced  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
of  dismissing  him  from  that]  office.  With  this  view 
they  praised  the  firmness,  prudence  and  diligence, 
with  which  he  had  discharged  his  laborious  duties, 
but  lamented  that  his  ardent  zeal  and  indefatigable 
efforts  had  very  much  impaired  his  constitution: 
actuated  by  a  grateful  regard  to  the  ease  and  health 
of  so  valuable  a  member,  the  house,  according  to 
ministers,  ought  to  relieve  him  from  so  troublesome 
an  employment,  and  substitute  a  more  able-bodied 
man  to  preside  over  the  commons.  Thev  there-  Choice  of 
fore  recommended  Mr.  Cornwall,  as  a  gentleman  in  ^ker. 
every  other  respect  qualified  for  the  speaker's  chair, 
and  also  possessing  sufficient  corporal  vigour.  Op- 
position expressed  the  greatest  contempt  for  the 
ridiculous  farce  that  ministers  were  acting,  and 
Mnputed  the  proposed  dismissal  to  ministerial  resent.. 

meat 
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c  H  Jt  P.  ment  on  aoeobnt  of  sir  Fletcher'^  liprigttt  copdiicft 
^^^''    On  a^  division^  the  nomination  of  Mr.  CornwafllVas 
1780.     carmd  by  a  majority  of  303'  to  lS4f. 
The  lung's       His  majfesty*8  spcech,  after  expressing  confidence 
sp««c*>-       ju  ^gi  jJ3yai  and  patriotic  dispositions  and  wishes  of 
Ms  people^  described  the  mighty  efforts  of  IVance 
and  Spain  to  support  die  American  rebellion^  and 
destroy  the  commerce  and^redbce  the  powef  of  Bri- 
tain ;  the  glorious  efhcts  and  brilliant  successes  of 
the  British  arms  by  sea  aiid'  land,  whiclh  had^  frus- 
trated the  designs,  and  disappointed  the  expectations 
of  our  enemies ;:  and  his  confidence^  tiiat  continu- 
ance in  these  exertioffi  would  bring  the  war  to  a 
happy  conclusion.      After  the*  repetition  of  Tetter 
ratea  atgtnnents  against  the  origm  and  conduct  xif 
tlie  Anlerican  war;  opposition   descended^  td  i!i0 
events  of  the  last  campaign,  and!  inidsted  that, 
though  the  victories  were  most  splbiididly'hono^- 
able  to  the  British  fottes,  they  did  not,  in  the  re^ 
filult,  advance  the  ministerial  object  of  contjuerin^ 
America.    They  had  often  predicted,  that  certaiit 
successful  operations  would^  terminate  the  War;  but 
a»  often  ab  the  predictions  were  made,  they  were 
falsified!.  British  si^era  and  sailors  fought  valiantly 
in  tfte*  year  1780;  as  tliey  had  always  fcTu^;  tJiey 
had  gained  battleR  and  taken  towns,  but  to  what 
ptopose?^    €otdd  any  man  say,  that  the  conquest 
of  America  Was  less'  distant;  tlian  when  we  hsd 
dlrrven  our  colonies  to  revdtf  ?' 
Mr.Fos'8        Mr.  Fbit,  resumittg-Iiis  usual' function  cf  ac^cui^i^ 
u^k^litt  ntinistersi  gave  notice  tfiat  he  should^  sifter  the  Hofi: 
minutew.     days  movc,   first,  for  the  dismissal  of  tKe  earl  <rf 
He  begins.    Sandwicft  J  and'  then  fbr  brining  hiih  to  concBgrt 
2,^*  punifehmientr  that  he  sfiouJfdttund  tire  motionsr  ott 
Saadwidu    twor  difiercut  causes ;    for  adVisiiig^  Kis  niajestyr  to 

gomote  sflr  tfugh  Pklliser  to  ike  govertimeint  dP 
neenwictt  hospital ;  and  for  the  stiamefiid  neejtect.of 
the  nmp  Sir  Hiigh  Palliser  Had  not  token  his  seat 
BS  menmer*  fbr*  Huntingdon,  when  Mr.  Fox  iirtii 

mated 
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HmXed  his  intention'  of  censuring  his  recent  appoint-  c  hp  a  p. 
ttleift ;  but  heivlg  informed  of  this  intimation,  he    ^^^^' 
speedily  iffepaJred  to  the  house,  in  order  personally     nsa 
to  stapport  his  own  cause.    The  4th  of  Decembef 
being  tne  day  appointed  to  take  the  navy  estimatesT 
ittto  constideration,  it  was  presumed  that  Mr.  J^ox 
#l)tdd  embiiace  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
conduct  and  late  ^pointment  or  Palliser ;  that  gien- 
flema^  therefore  resdved  to  appear  in  vindication( 
if  Mi  ckaitK^ter.    Mr.  Fox  commenced  hfs  attack  r 
s&r  Htigh  ]^al£ser  (he  said)  had  been  convicted  of  a 
tsis^  sim  tibialite^s  accusation  against  his  superior 
officer,  atid,  on  chargtes  exhibited  against  himself, 
bdrely  ac^tted  by  a  court-martial ;  nevertheless,  lie. 
was  pT&tofAeA  to  a  post  of  distinction  and  profit, 
irbkw  had  heretofore  been  held  by  men  of  tHe  first 
nbt^  mefrit,  and  was  kitendied  as  a  retreat  and 
a^tmtd  id  ^ose^  wha  had  essentially  served  theit 
country,    this  appoinliment,  he  considiered;  as  th^ 
h^best  itfstlH  <ha!tf  could!  be  ofl^red  to  die  navy,  Und' 
tbe  gtfl^st  stigma  that  eouid  be  affixed  to  the  ser-^ 
▼kS^.     He  tf  d  riot  blame  the  person  who  accepted! 
t^  plriil^,  but  tKe^  fijrst  lord  of  iiie  admirallty,  whose 
coBdutct  itt  ft  otigAt  iJo'  be  the  subject  of  their  in- 
iSft&ty.    Lord!  NoMh  answered  Mr.  Fox,   and  dis- 
played  oife  of  his*  chief  jjarliamentary  excellencies, 
abi&ty  arid  readitess  or  reply.    The^  appointment 
of  sir  Hugh  RdSfeer  (he  said)  was  not  the  act  of  the 
ftrdt  lord!  c^  the  adm&alty  dotie^  but'  of  the  other 
iriiiiAitetifs  also.    Mr.  Fox's  principal  objection  tjo  the 
Mmiiiitfiidii  #as,  ikai  th6  cottrt-martial  upon  admiral^ 
K^pqiiet   tksti  irtrpfirted   unwt^rthy  motives   to  his 
f&saiiti    ThefeSti  that  tribunal'  had\  exceeded^  its 
mi^SiilSbn  i   the  court   di^  not  sit  on  admiral^ 
BilliSi^^  bift  dfi'  wSktSkal  Keppe£    They  had  not 
MMfd  Pidiiset^  kk^h&own  defence;  but  prohouiiced  M 
^^(Mt»  omhidu^  #ithoitt  ei»l!aMshing  Its  groundb. 
Ifke  d^cMd  obfeejS^  of  Hf  n  Fbi  #as,  dbt  sir  Htrgfr 
l^sef  hAd  beiert  barely  ateqtiittetf  j  But  His  inter. 

pretation 
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CHAP,  pretation  was  confuted  by  the  sentence  itself,  and 
especially  the  foUowing  words  ;  **  The  court  having 

1780.  taken  the  whole  of  the  evidence  into  consideration, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  as  well  as  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
conduct  of  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  was  so  far  from  being 
reprehensible  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  that  in 
many  parts  it  appeared  exemplary  and  highly  meri- 
torious.** Exemplary  conduct  meant  such  as  was 
a  proper  example  ibr  other  officers  to  follow,  and  a 
fit  object  for  imitation.  According  to  this  natural 
and  true  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  minister 
contended  that  sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  undoubtedly 
an  object  of  requital ;  and  after  his  conduct  had 
been  declared  highly  meritorious  and  exemplary, 
administration  would  have  been  criminally  culpable 
if  they  had  neglected  to  give  a  suitable  reward. 
On  the  6th  of  December  the  recess  took  place,  and 

1781.  parliament  did  not  again  meet  until  the  23N;h  of 
January.  Papers  respecting  the  rupture  with  Hol- 
land were  laid  before  tjie  houses.  Ministers 
entered  into  a  detailed  vindication  of  their  proceed- 
ings, to  prove  that  the  Dutch  had  violated  both 
general  neutrality  apd  particular  treaties ;  they  con-, 
tended,  that  as  we  had  applied  in  vain  for  redress, 
hostilities  were  therefore  unavoidable  Opposition 
members,  with  their  usual  ingenuity,  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  our  enemy  to  be  in  the  right,  and  the 
British  government  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  for  that 
purpose  they  contrasted  the  present  system  respect- 
ing continental  connexions,  with  the  policy  of 
former  periods  since  the  revolution.  Ministers  re- 
plied, that  their  object  was  the  same  as  the  purposes 
of  William  and  Anne,  to  humble  the  house  of 
3ourbon  ;  but  that  the  Dutch  had,  contrary  to 
wisdom  and  their  own  interest,  changed  their  mea- 
sures, and,  misled  by  a  factious  party,  assisted  their 
natural  enemies  against  their  natural  friends.  In 
answer  to  fanpiful  analogies,  taken  from  remote  and 

dissimilar 
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dissunikr  periods  of  history,  and  theories  built  upon  chap. 
these,  they  referred  to  the  existing  case,  as  proved     ^^^^' 
by  authentic  documents,  to  evince  that  Iiolland      nsi. 
was  the  aggressor,  and  by  refusing  satisfaction  had 
forced  Britain  to  go  to  war. 

On  the  first  of  February,  Mn  Fox,  in  pursuance  Hi«  motion 
of  his  notice,  moved,  that  the  appointment  of  sir  ST?""^ 


Hugh  PaUiser  to  be  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  ??  °?^  p'l* 
after  he  had  been  declared  by  a  court-martial  guilty  ^. 
of  haying  preferred  a  malicious  and  ill-founded  ac- 
cusation against  his  commanding  officer,  was  a  mea- 
sure  totally  subversive  of  the  discipline,  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  honour  of  the  navy.  He  exhibited  the 
whole  detail  of  the  proceedings  by  or  concerning 
admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser,  with  all  their  conse- 
quences, real  and  supposed,  in  one  view,  in  order 
to  support  bjr  his  former  arguments  the  present 
motion.  Ministers  having  replied  by  repeating  their 
fOTmer  reasonings,  offered  an  amendment  destructive 
of  the  original  proposition,  and  carried  it  in  the 
affii!3Bative  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen to  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

While  Mr.  Fox  was  thus  eagerly  employed  iq  Mr.  Burke 
attacking  ministry,  Mr.  Burke  again  attempted  to  p^^'IJ^'^^J!. 
introduce  his  plan  for  financial  reform ;  and  from  nomicai  re- 
tlie  new  parliament  professed  to  expect  a  support  *°""' 
which  he  had  not  experienced  from  the  former. 
The  biH  itself  not  being  changed  since  the  former 
year,  and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Burke  having  then 
brought  forward  every  important  argument  that 
could  be  adduced,  the  substance  of  his  reasoning 
on  the  present  occasion  was  necessarily  similar  to 
his  arguments  in  the  preceding  session  :  the  bill  was 
thrown,  out  at  the  second  reading,   by  a  majority 
much  smaller  than  for  a  long  time  had  usually  voted 
in  favour  of  ministry. 

The  debate  previous  to  this  division  is  remarkable  ^^^^f^ 
for  a  circumstance  distinct  from  the  intrinsic  merits  i^m'sse^d 
of  the  question  j  it  called  forward,  for  the  first  tii»e  ^^' 

VOL.  m.  H  in  Pitt. 
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c  H  A  P.  in  parliament,  the  genius  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  se^ 
^^^'    cond  son  of  the  illustrious  earl  of  Chatham.     At 

•  i7gi.  the  general  election,  this  youth,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age,  entered  parliament,  while  th§  ex- 
pectations 01  all  ranks  and  parties  were  aroused  in 
his  favour.  It  was  publicly  known  that  his  illus- 
trious father  had  conceived  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements.  Lord  Chatham  had 
himself  inspected  the  education  of  his  children ;  and 
though  immersed  in  public  business,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  age  and  bodily  infirmity,  with  anxious  delight 
had  tutored,  formed,  and  directed  the  opening  un^ 
derstanding  of  such  a  promising  son.  In  every  stage 
of  his  education,  young  Pitt  impressed  all  those  who 
knew  him  with  admiration  of  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements. As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  had  pro^ 
gressively  risen  in  estimation,  and  was  chiefly 
eminent  for  masculine  strength  and  compass  of 
intellectual  powers,  rapidly  mastering  the  various 
departments  of  knowledge  and  science,  studying  as 
a  scholar,  comprehending  and  generalising  as  a  phi- 
losopher ;  bold  and  original  in  conception,  profound 
in  research,  indefatigable  in  application,  he  had  a 
firmness  of  temper,  which  steadily  pursued  what  he 
perceived  to  be  right,  and  adhered  tp  his  own  plans 
of  conduct,  undisturbed  by  the  ridicule  of  frivolity, 
and  unseduqed  by  the  allurements  of  vice.  At  the 
university,  he  was  deemed  far  superior  to  ordinary 
men,  and  as  one  destined  to  transcend  his  contempo- 
XBiies  as  much  in  the  highest  deliberative  and  execu- 
tive departments  of  public  life,  as  he  then  surpassed 
them  in  the  erudition  and  science  of  academic  retire- 
ment. Some  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge  proposed 
that  he  should  stand  candidate  for  representing  the 
university  in  parliament,  but  declining  this  honour 
unless  unanimously  offered,  he  was  returned  for 
Poole.  In  the  speech  which  he  now  delivered, 
Mr.  Pitt  fully  justified  the  anticipations  of  the  pub- 
UCf  md  was  considered  from  that  time  ai9  an  ifli-* 

9  ,  ports^nt 
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portant  accession  to  parliamentary  ability.  Although  c  hap. 
the  young  orator  voted  and  spoke  on  the  side  of  op-  ' 

position,  he  did  not  connect  himself  with  any  of     nsi. 
its  members  as  a  party,  but,  like  his  renowned  father, 
he  trusted  entirely  to  himself,  without  seeking  emi- 
nence through  the  collective  influence  of  a  combi- 
nation.    The  same  session  brought  another  splendid 
addition  to  parliamentary   genius:    Mr. Sheridan,  xheceie- 
after  far  surpassing  all  contemporary  writers,  and  ^f^^^^t*^ 
indeed  all  of  the  eighteenth  century,    in   comic  sheridan', 
poetry,  first  exhibited  in  the  senate  that  strong,  *g^^^. 
brilliant,  and  versatile  genius,  which  had  acquired  narytjaems 
the  dramatic  palm  merely  because  its  possessor  had  ^  ^^' 
chosen  that  species  of  intellectual  exercise. 

Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clarke,  notwithstanding  his 
repeated  defeats,  resumed  his  design  of  excluding 
contractors  from  a  seat  in  the  house.  A  bill  which 
he  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  was  thrown  out  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  a  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Crewe,  to  restrain 
revenue  officers  from  voting  at  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

India  affairs  now  came  before  the  house :  petitions  i"^  «»ffa»" 
were  presented  from  the  natives  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  siveiy  ibn- 
and  Orissa,  complaining  that  th^  supreme  court  of  ^^^J^^ 
judicature  established  by  the    act  of  1778,   had       ""  ' ' 
greatly  exceeded  its  powers ;  that  it  extended  its 
jurisdiction  to  persons  whom  it  was  not  the  inten^ 
tion  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  subject  to  its 
decrees ;  that  it  had  taken  cognizance  of  matters 
both  originally  and  pending  the  suit,  the  exclusive 
determination  of  which  the  petitioners  humbly  con- 
ceived it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  and 
parliament  to  leave  to  other  courts  j  that  the  judges 
considered  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  in  forcci 
and  binding  upon  the  natives  of  Bengal,  though 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  laws  g^nd  customs  by  which 
they  had  formerly  been  governed.    Petitions  were 
presented  to  parliament  by  three  elates,  who  were 

ji  2  affected* 

'.  i. 
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CHAP,  afiected  by  what  they  conceived  .to  be  an  unwaiv 
^^^^'    ranted  assumption  of  jurisdiction ;  first,  by  the  go- 
1781.     vemor-general  and  council;  secondly,  by  the  agents 
of  the  British  subjects;  and  thirdly,  by  tie  East 
India  company.    A  select  committee  was,  at  the 
instance  of  general  Smith,   appointed  to  consider 
India  affairs,  and  the  proposer  was  nominated  chair- 
man.   To  this  committee  the  petitions  were  referred : 
the  investigation  of  their  grounds  produqed  a  variety 
of  information,  which  afterwards  extended  the  ob- 
jects of  the  inquiry  to  deliberative  and  executive 
acts,  as  well  as  judicative,  and  eventually  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  very  celebrated  prosecution.     AU 
parties  appeared  to  agree,  that  in  the  imperfect  state 
of  their  knowledge  of  facts  it  was  proper  to  proceed 
with  great  caution  and  delicacy,  yet  on  a  smximary 
review, .  the  chief  members  of  both  sides  appeared 
to  think,  that  there  were  among  the  company's  ser- 
vants counteracting  interests  that  very  materially 
m*tt**rf    injured  the  value  of  India  possessions.    The  select 
inqui^are    committcc  having  been  appointed  in  February^  had 
appobted:    already  presented  a  long  rgport,  when  intelligence 
arrived  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  Carnatic,  as 
induced  the  minister  to  propose  a  secret  committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  including  the 
farther  investigation  of  the  subjects  suggested  by  the 
petitions.    After  some  objections  from  opposition 
to  the  secrecy,  the  motion  was  carried,  a  committee 
was  chosen  from  both  sides  of  the  house,    and 
oneiiaafor    Mr.  Henry  Dundas  appointed  chairman.    In  con- 
Mr.  H^  sequence  of  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  a 
Dundas.      huL  was  proposcd  by  general  Smith,  for  a  new  regu- 
lation of  the  supreme  judicature  in  India,  which, 
after  some  partial  changes,  was'passed  into  a  law. 
Quwtiona        The  minister  submitted  various  propositions  to 
ddibention  the  housc  respecting  Indian  affairs,  but  rather  as 
l^^ng     subjects  of  discussion  than  as  measures  for  adoption, 
posed  hT    Of  these  the  most  important  were,  Whether  it  would 

UaA  North.  a  u^ 
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be  proper  to  4;hrow  the  trade  to  India  open;  t<>^^vi^' 
grant  a  monopoly  td  another  company ;  or  to  bestow  ^ss==ss 
a  new  charter  on  the  present  company,  and  reserve  nsi* 
to  the  public  a  great  share  of  their  pronts  ?  Whether 
it  would  be  proper  for  the  crown  to  take  the  ter- 
ritorial possessiofas  and  revenues  entirely  into  its  own 
hands,  or  to  leave  them  to  the  management  of  a^ 
mercantile  company?  These  topics  underwent  a 
variety  of  discussion,  biit  without  producing  any 
efficient  resolution  during  the  present  session.  As 
themes,  however,  of  reflection  and  argument,  they 
turned  the  attention  of  menlbers  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  Indian  afl&irs,  and  prepared  them  for  under- 
standing the  nature  and  tendency  of  such  plans  a$ 
shoiild  be  afterwards  proposed.  Lord  North  intro- 
duced a  temporary  and  short  bill,  continuing  the 
company's  monopoly  for  a  limited  time,  until  a 
more  permanent  and  comprehensive  plan  should  be 
formed.  By  this  bill  the  company  was  to  pay  f6ur 
hundred  and  two  thousand  pounds  to  government, 
as  a  share  of  its  past  profits,  and  also  an  annual  sumi 
in  future. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  duke  of  Bolton  proposed 
an.  inquiry  relative  to  the  capture  of  the  East  and 
West  India  convoy,  in  the  course  of  which  much 
censurd  was  passed  on  the  general  conduct  of  the 
navy ;  but  his  grace  at  length  withdrew  his  motion. 
Although  the  riots  had  damped  the  spirit  of  associ-  Petitions 
ation,   yet   some   of  the    counties   continued   to  [[erfo^Jhe 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  redress  redress  of 
of  grievances,   and  appointed    delegates  to  give  s"®''""'^'* 
support  arid  efficacy  to  their  acts.    These,  as  acting 
fiar  their  constituents,  having  assembled,  prepared 
a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  stating  the 
alleged  grievances,  and  the  desired  redress.     There 
were  many  who,  admitting  the  existence  of  them, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  yet  totally  dis- 
approved of  such  a  convention.    The  petition  was 
therefore  subscribed  by  three  several  delegates,  in 

H  3  their 
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chap;  their  individual  and  not  their  collective  capacities; 
,  When  presented  however  to  parliament,  the  powers 
178L  that  had  been  assumed  by  delegates  were  the  chief 
subjects  of  animadversion  by  the  opposers  of  the 
petition,  which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve'  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
The  house  of  commoiis  dn  this  occasion  shewed  a 
jealous  vigilance  of  an  encroachment  on  the  esta- 
blished constitution,  by  discountenancing  a  repre- 
sentative.  system  which  was  formed  by  detached 
individuals,  and  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Near  the  dose  of  the  session  an  inconvenience 
that  had  arisen  from  the  marriage*act  i7«51,  pro- 
duced the  correction  oif  a  clause  in  that  law.  It  had 
been  enacted,  that  no  marriage  could  be  valid  unless 
it  was  solemnized  in  a  church  or  other  place 
wherein  the  celebration  of  nuptials  was  lawful 
before  the  act.  A  pauper,  who  had  been  married  in 
a  chapel  erected  after  that  period,  being  seot  with 
a  large  family  to  the  parish  wherein  he  conceived 
himself  entitled  to  a  settlement  as  a  married  man, 
was  refused,  on  the  ground  that,  not  having  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  the  statute,  he  was  not  a 
married  man.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
(jpurt  of  king*s  bench  ;  and  the  judges,  though  they 
lamented  the  hardness  of  the  case,  yet^  in  conformity 
to  the  statute,  were  under  the  necessity  of  justifying 
the  recusants.  Through  the  ignorance  or  inadver- 
tieticy  of  the  parties  and  the  clergymen,  many  mar^ 
riages  were  in  the  same  predicament,  and  great 
numbers  of  innocent  children,  without  any  immoral 
Conduct  or  intention  on  the  part  of  their  parents^ 
were  bastardised.  Lord  Beaucamp  proposed  an  act 
<tf  retrospective  operation,  legalising  such  marriagefit, 
and  legitimating  their  issue.  So  humane  and  eqtii- 
tabie  a  bUl  wa&  unanimously  and  spee(lily::|^Ssedj 
The  cbnsidera;tipn'  of  this  particular  clause  led  many 
to  take  a  view  of  the  marriage-act  in  general ;  and 
among  others  Mr.  Charles  Fox,   who,   employing 

the 
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thfe  air&utrients  that  had  been  used  in  opposition  id  c  h  a  p. 
the  bill  in  1751,  and  especially  with  distinguished  _^^^^ 
ability  by  his  father,  proposed  a  total  repeal  of  the     iysi. 
law,  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose:  but 
it  was  rejected  without  a  division,     Mr.  Fox  on  the  Different 
occasion  viewed  the  subject  in  a  light  rather  demo-  52°^!  fox 
cratical,  considering  the  inclination  of  the  contract'  ^d  Burke 
ing  parties  as  the  sole  criterion  of  proper  mairriaged.  S^e-h"!'' 
His  friend  Mr.  Burke  expressed  a  diflterent  opinioti, 
and  contended,  that  during  the  non-age  of  parties, 
the  sanction  of  parents  or  other  nearest  relations 
was  requisite  in  that  act,  the  most  important  of  theit 
lives,  as  well  as  in  others  of  less  comparative  mo- 
ment.    The  marriage-act  (hfe  said)  justly  hit  the 
medium  between  close  and  mischievous  restraint, 
and  the  former  laxity  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
such  disorders,  and  so  many  just  complaints.     Con- 
cerning the  control  to  which  natural  liberty  should 
be  subjected  for  the  sake  of  general  expediency, 
these  two  illustrious  friends  manifested,  on  this  inci- 
dental occasion,  a  diversity  of  opinion,  which  was 
not  much  regarded  at  ihi  time,  but  from  subsequent 
proceedings  and  events  had  been  carefully  noted  by 
examiners  of  the  series  and  system  of  their  respective 
principles  and  conduct 

The  pecuniary  transactions  of  this  year  weite  sub*  suffin. 
jects  of  the  severest  animadversion^    The  supplies 
were  granted  without  opposition,  though  not  without 
reproach  of  ministers,  for  the  uselessness,  through 
their  misconduct,  of  the  most  lavish  grants.  Ninety- 
one  thousand  seamen  were  voted,  and,  including 
foreign  troops,  about  eighty  thousand  landmen.  The 
whole  amount  required  for  the  public  service  was 
22,458,337/.    To  provide  so  large  a  sum,  besides 
the  ordinary  means,  with  the  assistance  of  contri* 
butions  from  the  bank  and  East  India  company, 
twelve  millions  were  raised  by  a  loan.    The  sub*.  J^itravagant 
scribers  to  this  loan,  for  every  hundred  pounds  con-  SSioan  * 
tributed,  obtained  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  annuities,  ^;*«*»« 

H  4  after 
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CHAP,  after  the  rate  of  three  per  cent*  per  annum,  and  an 
^^^''  additional  twenty-five  pounds  in  an  annuity  at  four 
17^1,  per  cent,  per  annum ;  which  rate  of  interest  was  to 
be  continued  until  the  annuity  should  be  redeemed. 
480,000/*  were  raised  by  a  lottery,  the  tickets  in 
which  were  distributed  among  the  subscribers  in 
the  proportion  of  four  tickets  for  every  thousand 

I)0unds  subscribed*  By  comparing  the  terms  of  this 
oan  with  the  price  of  the  several  funds  on  which  it 
was  negociated,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  sub- 
scribers had  a  gain  of  more  than  ten  per  cent.  be<> 
sides  the  current  interest,  and  in  fact  the  omnium 
bore  an  immediate  premium  of  ten  per  cent.  The 
bestowal  of  such  very  advantageous  terms  on  the 
subscribers  to  the  loan  underwent  a  severe  scrutiny. 
Mr.  Fox  inveighed  against  it,  as,  in  the  ^st  place, 
a  much  less  favourable  bargain  than  might  have 
been  obtained.  The  minister  had  been  offered 
money  to  the  amount  of  thirty-eight  millions,  at  five 
per  cent,  without  any  premium,  and  had  chosen  to 
borrow  it  at  sixteen  per  cent,  for  the  first  year, 
making  near  six  per  cent.*  for  ever  '\  and  imposing 
an  unnecessary  annuity  on  this  country,  of  near  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.     Mr.  Fox  contended, 

£  ^   d'. 

>  Avenge  price  of  three  per  dents;  was  58f ,  therefore  150  was      S7  1 5    O 
Four  per  cents,  at  72f,  25  is        -  -  -       18     2     6 

Lottery  tickefe  at  ;ei2  10s.  four  for  ;gl,000  is  j^^Ofor 
^100        -  -  -  ^    '  -50^ 


£110  \i    6 


The  current  interest  was  for  each  hundred  pounds  £4  lOs.  m  the  three  per  cents. 
4^10  in  the  four,  and  £15  Ofi  the  lottery  tickets;  so  that  th6  MtikSi^  p£A  z'^t^ 
mium  of  near  eleven  per  cent,  fov  botrowiag  u  mote  thaii  legal  interests 

Interest  of  loan  -  -  -  "^50 

Interest  of  premium  -  •  -  "       0  to    ^ 


>  >  <« 


,  £5  15    9 

iSs,  9d.  Ityond  legal  kteresC  m  eadt  jf  IW 
£100.    15s.  9di    a£lS,000,000.    £94,500.    . 

Thus  an  annuity  of  a£94,500  is  for  ever  paid  by  this  country  more  than  was  neces- 
sary  for  the  same  sam  of  nfioney,  if  lord  Nbrtlr  hd  made?  the  best  terttis  Re  tdaldt 
for  the  gpod  of  hi»  coimtry. 

in 
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in  very  forcible  reasoning,  that  such  was  not  the  chap. 
conduct  of  a  competent  and  faithful  steward ;  that  ^^^' 
the  minister  must  either  have  been  grossly  ignorant,  nsi. 
criminally  negligent,  or  wilfully  treacherous  to  his 
country.  He  could  not  be  so  ignorant  as  to  sup- 
pose it  was  better  to  pay  six  per  cent,  than  five  j 
neither  could  it  be  imputed  to  negligence,  because 
the  subscribers  were  the  minister's  own  particular 
friends.  His  favourite  contractor,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
for  one,  had  the  disposal  of  three  millions  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  immediate  profit  of  which  was 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The 
other  shares  were  also  distributed  among  the  mini- 
ster's adherents.  Mr.  Fox  proposed  that  the  lists  of 
both  subscribers  and  proposers  should  be  laid  before 
the  hcHise.  Lord  North  by  no  means  consented  to 
the  application  of  this  test ;  cautiously  avoiding  a 
detailed  answer  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  in  general  declared 
that  he  had  made  the  best  bargain  he  could,  but 
opposed  all  inquiry  into  its  circumstances.  Hurtful, 
Mr.  Fox  observed,  as  the  financial  waste  was  to  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  country,  it  was  still  more 
injurious  to  political,  by  feeding  corruption  already 
so  enormous.  Mr.  Fox  so  completely  discussed 
this  subject,  that  though  afterwards  frequently  de- 
bated both  by  the  commons  and  the  peers,  no  new 
facts  OF  arguments  were  adduced. 

The  impartial  historian  cannot  justify  the  public  ?;^^"*^ 
steward  for  so  prodigal  a  waste  of  the  public  money;  wmSf^r- 
but  must  exhibit  the  twelve  millions  loan  of  I78I  as  ^j^J^®" 
very  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  able  and  don  in 
upright  minister.    On  the  other  hand,  however,,  he  °^"* 
will  not  hastily  impute  such  donatives  to  personal 
corruption.    The  individual  integrity  of  lord  North 
has  never  been  impeached;  his  bitterest  political    . 
enemies  never  alleged  that  there  was  any  defalca- 
tion of  national  treasure  for  his  own  use'' ;  but  what 

^  Personal  enmity,  the  amiable  character  of  this  minister,  has,  I  believe,  never 
provoked. 

his 
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c  H  A  ^.  his  own  rectitude  prevented  in  himself^  his  inatteti- 
■  ^^^\'    tion  suffered  in  others.     With  great  talents,  and 
1781.      manifold  acquirements,  of  an  acute  understanding, 
inefficacy  of  aud  benevoleut  dispositions,  the  minister  possessed  a 
Wnevoi^t    constitutional  indolence,  which,  when  mingled  with 
dispositions,   good  nature,  often  allows  to  friends  and  connexions 
fi^nel  of    ^uch  more  indulgence  than  the  stem  austerity  of 
resolution,    rigid  moralitv  would  permit ;  and  in  gratifying  the 
^^tuatr    wishes,  or  promoting  the  interest  of  the  objects  of 
its  attachment,   frequently  transcends  the  bounds 
of  duty.     From  this  source  probably  arose   the 
largesses  of  a  minister,  than  whom  no  one  did  more 
to  serve  his  friends.     At  the  same  time,  a  consider-^ 
able  portion  of  his  donatives  tttUst  be  imputed  to 
political  considerations,  to  the  desire  of  extending 
his  influence,  and  fortifying  himself  agJtinst  the  for- 
midable host  by  which  he  was  assailed. 
s««8ion  rises;      Qn  the  18th  of  Jufy  the  session  was  closed  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  thanked 
his  parliament  for  their  exertions  during   so  long 
and  important  a  session.     He  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion, that,  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  of  so  com- 
plicated and  extensive  a  war,  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  British  nation  was  not  diminished.  He  approved 
highly  of  the  consideration  that  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  affairs  of  India,    and  trusted  the  business 
would  be  resumed  and   completed  at   their  next 
meeting.  "  Peace  (he  concluded)  is  the  earnest  wish 
of  my  heart,  but  I  have  too  firm  a  reliance  on  the 
spirit  and  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the  powerful 
assistance  of  my  parliament,  and  the  protection  of 
a  just  and  all-ruling  Providence,  to  accept  in  any 
terms  and  conditions,  than  such  as  may  consist  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown,  and  the  per- 
manent interest  and  security  of  my  people.*' 
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East  Indies. — Hyder  Ally  invades  the  Camatic — toUmel 
Baillie  defeats  hifOj  hit  is  drairni  into  an  ambuscade^  aoer- 
pcfwered  by  numbers^  and  destroyed. -^  Rapid  ^progress  of 
Hyder. — Consternation  at  Madras — alarm  reaches  Ccd" 
cutta.  —  Sir  Eyre  Coote  sent  to  command  in  the  Camatic 
— comparatively  small  army.  —  Plan  of  operations  Jar 
1781. — Sticcessive  victories  over  Hyder. — Coote  restores 
the  British  affairs  in  the  Carnatic.  —  Admiral  Hughes 
destroys  Hyder's  shipping  on  the  Malabar  coast— ^reduces 
Dutch  settlements. -^  Europe.  —  Plans   of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  when  reinforced  bj/  the  Dutch. — French  invade 
the  island  of  Jersey — are  at  first  successful^  but  finally 
repelled. — Blockade  ofGibraltd/r — British  fleet  supplies  the 
garrison  with  provisions — Spaniards  resolve  to  attempt  its 
reduction  by  storm —  immense  preparations  for  this  purpose. 
—  General  Elliot.  —  Grand  scheme  for  totally  disconfiting 
the  enemy — bold^  masterly ^  hnd  complete  disposition — saUy 
of  Novernber  2*lth — entirely   destroys  the   enemy's  pre- 
parations.— Darby  endeavours  to  bring  the  enemy's  fleet 
tobattltj  but  in  vain.  ^^  The  combined  feet  qfforty»nine 
ships  of  the  line  sails  to  the  Channel — British  feet  of 
thirty  ships  keeps  the  sea.-^The  hostile  armada,  notwith- 
standing  its  superiority,  will  not  venture  an  attack  — retires 
to  harbour* — British  trade  protected. -^  Admiral  Kempen- 
felt  intercepts  a  French  jConvoy.-^IVar  with  Holland. — 
Action  off  the  Dogger-bank. — Commodore  Johnston^ s  expe- 
dition to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — though  not  entirely 
successful,  captures  several  valuable  prizes. —  West  Indies. 
'^Tremendous  hurricane   in  the  Leetloard  Islands — in 
Jamaica — humane  tndeatours  to  alleviate  the  distresses.'^ 
Campaign  opens.  —  Reduction  of  St.  Eustatius. — Holland 
experiences  the  folly  of  going  to  war  with  Britain.  —  De 
Grasse  arrives  in  the  West  Indies  with  a  greater  feet  than 
the  British. — Admiral  Hood,  detached  by  Rodney,  offers 
battle  to  the  French — they  will  not  venture  a  close  engage- 
ment, hut  keep  a  running  fght.  —  A  French  armament 
invades  Tobago — small  garrison   there -^character  and 
gallant  defence  of  governor  Fergusson — his  judicious  and 
Icind  treatment  of  his  negroes  —  their  gratitude,  fidelity f 

and 
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and  valour '^overpowered  by  numbers,  yields  by  an  honour^ 
able  capitulation. — Rodney  endeavours  to  meet  de  Grasse, 
>who  avoids  an  encounter. — Spaniards  reduce  West  Florida. 
^^Last  efforts  of  Britain  for  the  recovery  of  North  Jmerica 
— general  misirformation  and  false  conclusions  of  ministers 
— magnify  every  transient  success — sanguine  hopes  from  the 
reduction  of  Carolina  delusive. — Object  and  plan  of  the 
campaign  1781. — Lord  Comwallis  begins  his  march. — 
Expedition  of  light  troops — defeat  of  the  enterprising  and 
brave  Tarleton — disadvantage  to  the  British  from  this 
disaster. — Battle  of  Guilford — Comwallis  success/idy  but 
with  considerable  loss.-^  Operations  of  Lord  Mawdon  in 
Carolina — enterprise,  skill,  arid  genius  ^that  commander, 
but  by  great  superiority  of  numbers  is  cut  (fffrom  commu" 
nication  with  Cornwallis — returns  to  Britain — is  suC' 
ceeded  by  colonel  Stewart,  who  is  obliged  to  act  on  the 
defensive. — Comwallis  enters  Virginia — reaches  WilliamS' 
burg — opposed  by  an  American  and  French  force — esta^ 
bliSies  himself  at  Gloucester,  in  eapectation  qfco^eration 
from  general  Clinton. — French  and  American  army  near 
New  York.^-^  Washington  profects  to  march  against  Com^ 
waUis,  without,  being  fotUmed  by  Clinton  —  dexterous 
stratagem  by  which  he  overreaches  the  British  commander 
— tDzM  his  army  joins  the  forces  in  Virginia. — Comwallis 
surrounded^^eapecting  succours  from  CUntoHy  resolves  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last — ski^td  and  gallant  defence--^ 
a  French  feet  blocks  up  the  river — owr  bfave  genercA  still 
holds  oul'-^the  garrison  fast  diminishes — a  general  assault 
prepm-ed-^nding  himself  totally  unable  to  ressist,  lord 
CortmaUis  at  length  surrenders* 

i 

CHAP.  'ttrE  left  Hyder  Ally  preparing  to  enter  the  Car- 
^^^"'  natic :   for  this  purpose  he  liad  collected  a 

1781.  mighty  army.  The  force  on  the  Madras  estal)lish- 
£ast  Indies,  meut  amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  men^  but 
Was  disper^d  at  great  distances^  either  in  quarters, 
garrison,  or  upon'  various^  detached  services ;  part 
was  ettiployed  6n*  the  Maiabdli*  cioast,  slhd  a  Vdry 
vidudble  detachment  was  in  the  Gilntooi'  difciar, 
undei?  the  conduct  of  colbner  Baillie.  The*  presi- 
dency of  Madras  was  not  sufficiently  impressed' with 
a  sense  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Hyder's  do^igns, 

and 
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^d  by  no  meaX^  etApiloy;6d  pcudent  pr^cdutidns  to  c  h  a  p. 
secure  ^passes,  ai^d  fortify  pos&ts,  to  prevent  his  into^iids.  ^^^L^ 
Hy4er  having  wade  his  wav  through  the  GhautSj     nsi. 
on  {the  «3d,€?  July  1780,  aav^nced  without  oppo-  HyderAiiy 
9itio^  into  the  level  cQuntry,  with  desoUtion  ^nd  c^Hi** 
terroTy  while  his  son,  Tjppqo  Saib,  wa3  sent  to  the 
northern  circair^.    Hyder  Ally  besjeged  the  city  .of 
Axcot,  which  it9  n$thob  defeiMed  in  such  ^  maniiier 
as  to  .excite  great  suspicion  of  l;iis  fidelity.    Tippop 
Saib  advanced  with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  upon 
the  norther^n  oiircars,  whilst  at  the  opposite  e^tre* 
mity  different  parties  of  th^  .enemy  wece  apprQ$.ching 
to  Madras  and  the  borders  of  Tinivellv  country. 
Sir  Hector  Monro,  the  British  general,  fornied  tnp 
design  of  .compelling  Hyder  to  rai^e  the  siege,  and 
bimsdf  eflT^ctiDg  a  junction  mth  Sailiie's  detach? 
ment,  Whieh  was  marching  to  the  south.     Hyder 
W  the  approa^  of  Monro's  army  raided  the  siegie, 
but  occi^^ed  suqh  |t  positjion  as  intercepted  the  fSfm- 
muDication  hetsf^n  .colonel  B^lie  and  the  main 
af  my.    fiaillie,  m^nwhUe,  with  a  forjce  consistitiig 
of  i^hoye  two  hundred  ^urppeaois  and  eighteen 
hundred  Sepoys  encountered  Tippoo  Saib  ^t  the 
head  of  thirtv  Uiousand  hor^e  ^nd  eiight  thpusand 
foot,   ^t  a  place  called  Perimhaucum  \  whe;:e  he 
mad^  m^teriy  diwo^itions  to  withstand  the  prodi- 
gious sniper iority  ot  x^umher.    After  a  very  severe  Baimc  de- 
action  the  British  gained  a  complete  vi/ctoxy,  but  PenJSb^' 
for  want  of  cavalry  were  unable  to  preserve  their  ^um ; 
b^gage.    Bailtie  foiiind  that  from  the  intervention 
otHyder'a  army  h^  cppld  not  make  good  a juno- 
tion  with  genei^a)  Monvo^  and  at*the  sam^  itime  mat  it 
would  he  irm)03sil^le  long  to  retain  his  present  post 
for  ^^nt  Qi  prjoyisions*    Ifc  §ent  inj^^Uig^ce  nf 
bis  situation  to  m  Heptor ;  ^nd  fj»lonel  J'Jetcth^r  wa? 
dispatched  to  hts  as^Lsftance,  T^ho,  after  n^rowly 

*  See  Memom  of  theWar  in  Asia,  from  1780  to  1784,  by  Dr.William  Thomson.* 
•  Ste  Life  oir  Dr.  W.  T.  in  Fhil^'f  Public  Chaxicters  for  1803. 
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escaping  being  betrayed  by  his  guides,  ^ected  a 
junction  with  Baillie.     Their  detachments  now  pre- 
pared to  force  their  way  to  the  British  army.  Hyder 
pretended  a  resolution  not  to  oppose  them,  and  to 
change  his  position,  but  really  formed  an  ambuscade 
round  the  road  by  which  they  were  to  pass ;  while 
a  body  of  his  cavalry,  by  various  movements,  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  English  camp.     On  the 
10th  of  September,  Baillie's  corps  advanced  into 
the  toils,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  forty  thou- 
sand men,   besides  a  corps  of  European  artillery. 
Notwithstanding  this  surprise,  the- English  leader 
made  'a  masterly  disposition  and  gallant  resistance. 
The  Mysore  troops  were  giving  way  in  the  greatest 
consternation,  and  victory  appeared  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  when  a  fatal  accident  reversed 
the  fortune  of  the  day :  the  tumbrils  which  con- 
tained  the  ammunition  suddenly  blew  up  with  two 
dreadful  explosions  in  the  centre  of  the  British 
lines  J  one  whole  face  of  their  column  was  entirely 
laid  open,  and  their  artillery  overturned  and  de- 
stroyed.    The  destruc|:ion  of  men  was  great,  but  the 
total  loss  of  ammunition  was  still  more  dreadful  to 
the  survivors.     Tippoo  Saib  instantly  seized  the 
moment  of  advantage,  and  attacked  the  broken 
column  with  his  cavalry ;  he  was  soon  followed  by 
the  French  corps,  the  first  line  of  infantry,  and 
entirely  overpowered  the  sepoys  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, who,  after  displaying  the  most  intrepid  va:lour, 
were  cut  to  pieces.     Baillie  himself  being  dange- 
rously wounded,    rallied  his  handful  of  Britons, 
formed  a  square,  and  his  soldiers,  without  ammuni- 
tion,   fighting  with  their  bayonets,    repulsed  the 
Asiatic  host,  until  exhausted  rather  than  conquered 
they  fell,  and  were  trampled  by  horses  and  elephants. 
Among  the  killed  was  the  brave  colonel  Fletcher ; 
x^olonel  Baillie,  and  about  two  hundred  Europeans, 
were  taken,  prisoners,  and  exposed  to  every  insult 
^and  cruelty  that  the  ingenuity  of  barbarians  could 

inflict. 
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inflict,  while  nothing  could  exceed  their  sufferings  chap. 
but  the  magnanimous  and  indignant  fortitude  with  ^^.—^ 
which  they  were, borne.  ™    This  disaster  threw  the      i78i. 
presidency  into  great  consternation  and  terror  ;  they  AUrm  at 
considered  the  Carnatic  on  the  eve  of  'being  lost,  ^ 

and  Madras  itself  in  the  greatest  danger.  Hyder 
soon  resumed  the  siege  of  Arcot,  took  it  by  assault 
on  the  Sd  of  November,  and,  three  days  after,  the 
citadd,  though  capable  of  a  much  longer  defence  if 
the  nabob  had  been  resolutely  faithful.  The  sue-  reaches  cii- 
<;esses  of  Hyiier  caused  alarm  even  at  Calcutta :  the  ^^' 
supreme  council  placed  little  reliance  on  the  efforts 
of  the  Madras  presidency,  but  having  resolved  to 
assist  that  settlement,  and  wishing  to  be  assured  of 
the  proper  application  of  their  aid,  they  passed  a 
resolution,  intreating  sir  Eyre  Coote,  a  member  of  sir  Eyre 
their  own  body  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  to^ommand 
forces  in  India,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  mtheCar- 
in  the  Carnatic-  The  governor-general  exerted 
himself  to  reinforce  the  army  destined  to  act  against 
Hyder,  and  to  provide  money  for  paying  and  sup- 
plying the  troops.  It  was  concerted  that  general 
Coote  should  sail  immediately  for  Madras,  while 
admiral  Hughes  should  direct  his  operations  against 
the  ports  and  shipping  of  Hyder  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrived  at  Madras  at  the 
^dose  of  the  year  I78O,  where  he  found  affairs  in  a 
more  dismal  situation  than  he  had  conceived :  Hyder 
Ally  had  taken  every  measure  which  could  occur 
to  the  most  experienced  general",  to  distress  the 
British,  and  to  render  himself  formidable.  His 
military  condux^t  was  supported  by  a  degree  of 
political  address  unequalled  by  any  prince  or  leader 
that  had  yet  appeared  in  Hindostan  :  his  army  was 
now  augmented  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men,   while  the  force  of  general  Coote   did  not 

"*  See  narrative  of  the  sufTenngs  of  the  officers  and  men,  Thomson's  War  in  Asia, 
PMttni* 

*  Tl^is  is  the  subsun^e  of  Coote*s  first  letter  from  Madras  to  the  India  directory. 
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CHAP,  exceed  seven  thousand.    On  the  conduct  of  the 
^^^2  general,  invigoratmg  and  directing  this  small  band; 
1781.     depended  the  fate  of  the  Camatic,  and  probably  of 
Comp«n-     all  British  India. 

iw^y  mau       EncoueAged  by  his  victories,  Hyder  had  besi^ped 

tiie  fortresses  of  Vellwe,  Wandewash,  Permacoil, 

and  Chingleput.     Having  called  a  council  of  war, 

composed  at  sir  Hector  Monro,  lord  Macleod,  and 

general  Stuart,  the  commander  in  chief  consulted 

them  whether  it  woidd  be  better  to  relieve  these 

garrisons,  or  proceed  immediately  against  the  enenoy's 

Pknofope.  army.     The  former  alternative  was  unanimously 

mu  ^    adopted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  British  general 

obliged  Hyder  to  raise  all  the  sieges,  and  reinforced 

and  supplied  the  garrisons.   The  Frei;ich  inhabitants 

of  Pondicherry,  notwithstanding  the  generous  treai> 

ment  which  they  had  received  from  the  English, 

behaved  with  the  most  ungrateful  perfidy;  they 

admitted  a  garrison  in  the  interests  of  H3^der,  and 

collected  a  large  store  of  provision,  evidently  in^^ 

tended  to  support  a  fleet  and  anny  which  were 

sacceniire  ^  expoctcd  from  the  Mauritius  J  but  Coote  efieotually 

c^ln^e  crushed  this  nefarious  project,  by  taking  away  their 

Carnatic.     axius,  destroying  the  boats,  and  removing  the  pro- 

visions. 

These  operations^  though  attended  with  success, 
so  exhausted  the  army  of  Coote,  originally  smaD, 
as  to  render  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  army  of 
Mysore  extremely  imprudent,  unless  it  should  prove 
absolutely  necessary.  Hyder,  on  the  other  hand, 
finding  his  soldiers  discouraged  by  the  late  victories 
of  their  adversaries,  di4  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
compel  the  British  to  an  eng^ement ;  and  diudna 
several  months  no  conflicts  of  any  importance  took 
place  between  the  armies.  Hyder  at  lei^th  being 
strongly  reinfiarced,  made  preparations  &t  the  $iege 
of  Tritchinopoly.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  proposed  to 
march  with  the  army  to  Porto  Novo,  as  well  tha,^ 
he  might  frustrate  the  design  of  the  enemy,  as  to 

repress 
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l^pt-ess  his  depredation  on  the  side  of  T^njore  and  ^^^  p- 
the  southern  provinces.      The  British  army  was        ^"' 
small^  and  very  indifferently  provided  for  the  field,      I78i. 
but  the  situation  of  affairs  admitted   but  of  one 
alternative,   either  southern  India  must  be  aban- 
doned, or  an  effort  must  be  made  for  its  preserva- 
tion ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  cases  which  have  often 
occurred  in  British  history,  in  which  the  most  ad- 
venturous boldness  was  the  wisest  policy* 

Impelled  by  these  considerations,  the  British 
general,  with  a  small  but  vaUant  band,  on  the  I6th 
of  June  set  out  in  quest  of  the  Mysorean  myriads, 
and  arrived  at  Porto  Novo ;  thence  he  made  an 
attempt  on  the  fortress  of  Chillumbrum,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  :  nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  per* 
sist  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle, 
to  which  their  commander  was  now  much  less  in- 
disposed than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  campaign, 
Hyder  was  so  powerfully  reinforced,  that  confident 
in  his  strength,  and  elated  \nth  the  repulse  of  the 
English,  he  resolved  to,  hazard  an  engagement, 
leather  than  reUnquish  his  design  on  Tritchinopoly 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Determined  to  fight, 
he  advanced  to  meet  the  English  army,  and  chose 
a  very  advantageous  position  within  a  short  distance 
of  Coote.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
EngUsh  army  was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
intelhgence  respecting  the  force  and  situation  of 
the  enemy.  Clouds  of  Hyder's  cavalry  hovered 
round  our  camp,  and  overspread  the  country  on  all 
sides,  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach ;  therefore 
it  was  not  only  impracticable  to  send  out  a  recon- 
noitring party,  but  even  a  single  scout  could  not 
escape  detection.  Several  men  were  dispatched  for 
intelligence,  but  none  returned ;  and  the  British 
commander  could  procure  no  farther  knowledge  of 
the  number  and  disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  the 
shoft  view  from  his  own  advanced  posts  admitted. 
Thus  compelled  to  proceed  in  the  dark,  Coote  could 

VOL.  m.  I  form 
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CHAP,  form  no  previous  plan  of  action,  but  was  obliged  to 
XXVII.  fjjji^i  entirely  to  nis  invention,  which  must  inststn- 
1781.  taneously  devise  plans  and  expedients,  according  to 
the  discoveries  which  he  should  make  concei*nii^g 
the  Mysoreans.  Such  are  perhaps  the  most  trying 
circumstances  in  which  a  general  can  be  placed ; 
they  demand  not  merely  courage,  nor  even  the 
habitual  skill  of  professional  experience  framing 
customary  plans  for  common  situations ;  extrication 
and  success  were  to  depend  on  genius,  which  must 
form  and  adapt  its  combinations  to  a  new  case,  with 
a  correspondent  self-possession  of  faculties,  and 
promptitude  of  execution.  These  qualities  the  fate 
of  the  Camatic  required  in  the  commander  to  whom 
it  was  entrusted,  and  they  were  found  in  sir  Eyre 
Coote. 
Battle  of  On  the  1st  of  July,  at  five  in  the  morning,   the 

Porto  Novo,  gj^^sjj  cJnims  beat  to  arms ;  at  seven,  the  troops, 
consisting  of  seventeen  hundred  Europeans,  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys,  marched  out 
of  the  camp  in  two  lines ;  the  first  being  commanded 
by  sir  Hector  Monro,  and  the  second  by  general 
Stuart.  This  body  of  five  thousand  two  hundred, 
with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  artillery,  advanced 
to  meet  an  enemy  of  seventy  thousand,  with  a  power- 
ful  train,  directed  by  European  oflicfers.  On  the 
right  was  the  sea ;  and  on  the  left,  numerous  bodies 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  as  before  precluded  intelli- 
gence and  observation.  After  an  hour's  march,  but 
troops  entered  a  plain,  skirted  by  an  eminence,  on 
which  the  army  of  Hyder  was  posted,  being  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  strong  batteries  of  artillery,  and 
vigorously  and  skilfuljfy"  fortified  in  front.  The 
English  general,  frojtn  this  position,  saw  that  the 
success  of  his  handful  depended  on  the  first  impres- 
sion; the  design  which  he  thence  formed  was 
to  direct  his  efiforts  against  a  part,  ^nd  cause  a 
confosion  which  might  extend  to  the  rest  of  the 
army»    With  this  view  he  narrowed  his  front,  so 

I  o  at^ramged 
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airanged  his  men  as  to  be  heaiiy  covered  from  the  c  ft  a  p, 
cannon  of  the  enemy,  and  assailed  their  left  wing  ,  ^^^^^- 
diagonally :  this  prompt  and  happy  movement  de-      nsi. 
dded  the  fortune  of  the  day;  attackied  in  such  an  AWepUnof 
unexpected  manner,  the  Mysoreans  were  thrown  the  BntL 
into   disorder.      Hyder   dexterously   and  speedily  8«n«"i- 
changed  his  front,  in  order  to  encounter  the  Eng^  ^"ur  of  th« 
lish  with  his  whole  force,  and  attempted  at  once  to  enemy. 
separate  the  British  lines,  and  to  surround  them 
both.     His   dispositions  for  these  purposes  were 
masterly ;  but  the  respective  efforts  of  Monro  and 
Sluart,  with  the  superintending  conduct  of  Coote, 
proved  invincible.    The  Mysoreans  fought  valiantly,  complete 
but  the  British  continuing  to  pursue  the  advantage  Iht°&iti«b. 
which   their  first  attack  had  produced,   after  an 
obstinate  contest  of  seven  hours,  put  the  enemy 
completely  to  the  route,  and  obtained  a  decisive 
victory.     The  battle  of  Porto  Novo  will  ever  be 
accounted  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
British  India :  it  broke  the  spell  which  the  defeat  of  i"po«an« 

jL  effects 

colonel  Baillie  had  formed,  destroyed  the  awe  that 
was  attached  to  the  name  of  Hyder  Ally,  and  by  its 
effects,  both  on  the  relative  power  and  authority  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  may|be  considered  as  the 
salvation  of  India*  °  *«  So  little,'*  says  the  historian 
of  the  war  in  Asia,  *^  can  human  sagacity  penetrate 
into  the  maze  of  future  events,  that  the  repulse  at 
Chillumbrum,  which  seemed  pregnant  with  danger, 
by  encouraging  Hyder  to  venture  an  engagement, 
changed  the  whole  face  of  our  affairs  in  fiie  Cama- 

tic/*     . 

CooTE  being  soon  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops  coote  re- 
ftom  Bengal,  reduced  Passore,  a  place  of  consider-  ^^^  J, 
iable  importance,   and  well-stcxred  with  provisions,  ftiwinth* 
Meanwhile  Hyder,  being  joined  by  his  son  Tippoo    ""^^^ 
vnth  a  fresh  supply  of  troops,  hazarded  a  second 
battle;  but  on  the  27th  of  August^  after  displaying 

•  See  Th0tnson*8  War  m  A^,  p.  255— 26«. 
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his  usual  skill  and  intrepidity,  he  was  again  defeated. 
Undismayed  by  these  losses,  he  ventured  a  third 
engagement  on  the  27th  of  September,  in  which 
British  prowess  continued  triumphant  He  even 
afterwards  manifested  a  wish  for  a  fresh  trial,  but 
found  his  troops  so  disheartened  as  not  to  second 
his  desire.  He  was  now  compelled  to  retreat  into 
the  interior  country,  to  abandon  the  advantages  of 
the  former  year,  and  to  leave  the  English  possessions 
in  undoubted  secu!*ity.  Such  was  the  change 
effected  by  the  ability  and  conduct  of  sir  Eyre 
Coote  m  1781. " 

Meanwhile  sir  Edward  Hughes  by  his  naval 
efforts^  powerfully  co-operated  in  annoying  the  ene- 
mies of  England ;  he  destroyed  Hyder*s  shipping  in 
his  own  ports,  and  thereby  blasted  in  the  bud  his 
hopes  of  becoming  a  maritime  power.  Informed  of 
the  war  with  Holland,  he  immediately  attacked  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Negapatam,  which  was  defended 
by  five  hundred  Europeans,  seven  hundred  Malays, 
four  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys,  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  of  Hyder's  troops.  Admiral  Hughes 
was  in  this  expedition  assisted  by  a  land  force  under 
sir  Hector  Monro :  their  joint  efforts  reduced  this 

Elace  in  three  weeks,  acquired  a  very  considerable 
ooty,  and  compelled  Hyder  to  evacuate  Tanjore. 
About  the  same  time,  the  British  factory  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  with  the  assistance  of  captain 
Clements  and  a  small  squadron  of  ships,  subdued  all 
the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  west  coasts  of  the 
island. 

In  Europe,  the  Bourbon  princes,  reinforced  by 
the  Dutch,  formed  a  comprehensive  plan  of  opera- 
tions J  they  proposed  to  subdue  Jersey,  to  attack 
our  naval  armaments  on  our  own  coast,  to  invade 
Minorca,  and  accomplish  the  reduction  of  Gibraltar. 
In  January,  the  baroa  de  Rullecourt  invaded  the 
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island  of  Jersey,  and  leaving  a  small  garrison  at  chap. 
Grouville,  marclied  to  St.  Helier.     Having  beisieged    ^^^"' 
the  avenues  of  the  town,  he  surprised  the  guard  in      1781. 
the  dark,  and  possessed  the  market-place  without  ?^^®/T*^^ 
noise  ;  and  at  the  break  of  day,  the  inhabitants  were  IsUn/of* 
astonished  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  ^*"*y- 
enemy.     Major  Corbet,  deputy  governor,  with  the  ^t  fim  suc- 
magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  being  brought  are  fiiwoiy"' 
prisoners  to  the  court-house,  the  French  commander  "pidscd. 
wrote  terms  of  capitulation,  by  which  the  island  was 
to  be  surrendered  to  France,  the  troops  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  England.     The 
lieutenant-governor  represented,  that  no  act  could 
have  the  smallest  validity  in  his  present  situation, 
and  that  the  officers  and  troops  were  too  well  in- 
formed of  their  duty  to  pay  any  regard  to  his  acts 
while  a  prisoner ;  but  his  remonstrance  was  unavail- 
ing, RuUecourt  was  peremptory  in  his   demand, 
and  Corbet,  under  the  impression  of  the  moment, 
too  precipitately  signed  the   capitulation.  "*     The 
French  commander  summoned  Elizabeth  castle  to 
surrender  on  the  prescribed  terms ;  but  this  fortress 
was  preserved  by  the  conduct  and  fortitude  of  cap* 
tains  Aylward  and  Mulcaster,  who  having  retired 
thither  at  the  first  alarm,  prepared  against  a  sudden 
attack,  rejected  the  summons  with  great  spirit,  and 
peremptorily  refused  to  pay  the  smallest  regard  to 
the  capitulation,  or  to  any  orders  which  should  be 
issued  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  his  present 
circumstances.     MeanwhUe  the  alarm  extended, 
and  the  nearest  troops  rushed  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition towards  the  point  of  danger,  and  immediately 
formed  on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  under  the 
conduct  of  major  Pierson  of  the  ninety-fifth  regi- 
ment.    Rullecourt  required  the  British  commander 
immediately  to  j^eldj  the  gallant  officer  replied, 
that  if  the  French  leader  and  troops  did  not  within 
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CHAP,  twenty  minutes  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender 
.^^^'^'  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  he  should  attack  them 
178L  the  inst^it  that  period  was  expired  Fierson  made 
a  very  masterly  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  when 
the  specified  time  was  elapsed,  began  the  conflict 
with  such  an  union  of  impetuosity  and  skill  as  soon 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  French  general 
being  mortally  wounded,  the  next  in  command  see- 
ing me  hopelessness  of  their  situation,  requested  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  resume  his  authority,  and  to 
accept  of  their  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
satisfaction  arising  from  this  victory  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  &11  of  the  hero  to  whom  it  was 
owing ;  fighting  at  the  head  of  conquering  troops, 
the  gallant  Fierson  was  killed  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  redoubt  at  Grouville  was  im- 
mediately attacked  and  retaken,  and  the  whole  of 
the  French  invading  party  was  either  killed  or  takea 
prisoners :  thus  ended  the  second  attempt  of  France 
on  the  island  of  Jersey. 
Blockade  of  The  blockadc  of  Gibraltar  continued,  and  not* 
^*  withstanding  the  supply  of  provisions  which  had 
been  broi^ht  by  admiral  Rodney  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  garrison  began  to  feel  the  distresses  of  re- 
stricted food :  so  early  as  October  I78O,  the  gover- 
n^NT  had  been  obliged  to  deduct  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
from  each  man's  daily  allowance  of  bread,  and  to  con- 
fine the  consumption  of  meat  to  a  pound  and  a  half 
a-week,  which,  from  being  so  long  kept,  was  now 
scarcely  eatable.  The  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
sfeSl  greater  difficulties  :  after  the  suf^y  which  the 
English  fleet  had  brought,  and  even  earlier,  mat  a 
i^gle  vessel  arrived  with  provisions  or  necessaries, 
ei^er  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Barbaxy,  or 
any  of  the  more  distant  coasts  of  Africa ;  so  that. 
With  every  other  misfortune,  they  were  at  once  cut 
off  from  that  great  and  long'-established  source  of  a 
cheap  and  plentiful  market,  and  reduced  to  depend 
entirely  for  relief  on  the  casual  arrival  of  a  few  small 
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Minorqan  vessels,  whose  cargoes  were  msufficieixt»  chap. 
and  prices  immoderate. '  To  this  distressing  situa-  ^^^"' , 
tion  both  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  submitted^  n8i. 
not  only  without  murmur,  but  with  universal  cheer- 
fulness. In  such  circumstances,  the  interest  and 
honour  of  Britain  required,  that  one  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  campsMgn  should  be  the  relief  of  . 
Gibraltar ;  aud  early  in  spring,  a  great  fleet,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  admirals  Darby,  Digby,  and  sir 
J.  Lockhart  Ross,  was  fitted  out  for  this  service. 
The  French  and  Spaniards  boasted  that  they  would 
defeat  the  execution  of  this  design  j  thereby  con- 
ceiving a  vain  hope  of  deterring  Britain  from  the 
attempt.  The  English  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
sail  of  the  Une.  A  French  armament  of  twenty- 
six  ships  was  ready  at  Brest,  while  thirty  Spanish 
ships  were  parading  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  France 
was  much  more  intent  on  her  own  designs  of 
overpowering  the  British  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  co-operating  with  the  native  powers  of  the 
East,  than  on  seconding  the  project  of  Spain  against 
Gibraltar ;  instead  of  seeking  a  junction  with  the 
fleet  of  her  allies,  she.  sent  her  principal  naval  force^ 
under  count  de  Grasse,  to  the  western  world,  and  a 
strong  squadron  under  Suflfrein  to  the  eastern*  The 
Britirfi  fleet  left  St.  Helen's  on  the  13th  of  March,  . 

'  The  following  account,  copied  from  the  Annual  Register  of  1782,  and  with  the 
u^ual  accuracy  of  that  valuable  performance,  clearly  illustrates  the  distressed  state 
of  the  gznison :  -— **  Of  the  most  common  and  itidispensable  necessaries  of  life ;  bad 
diip-biscuit,  full  of  worms,  was  sold  at  a  shilling  a  pound ;  flour  and  beef,  in  not  much 
better  conditicm,  at  the  same  price ;  old  tlried  pease  at  a  third  more ;  the  worst  salt, 
half  dirt,  the  sweepings  of  ships*  bottoms  and  storehouses,  ^t  eight-ipence ;  old  Irifh 
salt  butter  at  half  a  crown;  the  worst  sort  of  brown  sugar  brought  the  same  price  ; 
and  EngUsh  farthing  candles  were  sold  at  six-pence  a  piece. 

"  But  fresh  provisions  bore  still  more  exorbitant  prices,  even  when  the  arrival  of 
vessels  from  the  Mediterranean  opened  a  market :  turkeys  sold  at  three  pounds 
twelve  shillings  a  piece ;  sucking  pigs  at  two  guineas ;  ducks  at  half  a  guinea ;  and 
small  hens  sold  at  nine  shillings  a  piece.  A  guinea  was  refused  for  a  calf's  pluck; 
and  one:  pound  seven  shillings  asked  for  an  ox*s  head.  To  heighten  every  distress^ 
the  firing  was  so  nearly  exhausted  as  scarcely  to  afford  a  sufficiency  for  the  most  in- 
dispensable culinary  purposes,  so  that  all  the  linen  of  the  town  and  garriscni  Wfa 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  worn  without  ironing.  This  want  was  severely  felt  in  the 
wet  season,  which,  notwithstanding  the  general  warmth,  of  the  cUihate ,  is  exceedin^y 
cold  at  Gibraltar." 
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c  ji  A  P.  and  were  obliged  to  delay  some  days  on  the  coast 
^"^^"'    of  Ireland,  waiting  for  victuallers  from  Cork.     It 
1T81.     had  also  under  its  convoy  the  East  and  West  India 
fleets:  having  conducted  these  merchantmen  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fleets,   admiial   Darby 
steered  for   Gibraltar  with  his  naval  force,    and 
TheBritUh   ninety-scven  victuallers.     On  the  12th  of  April  he 
xbT^^n  arrived  off  Cadiz,  where  he  saw  the  Spanish  fleet 
with  prpvi-    lying  at  anchor,  and  evidently  disposed  to  afford 
him  no  opposition.     The  British   admiral   having 
sent  forward  the  convoy  under  cover  of  a  few  men 
of  war  and  frigates,  cruized  with  his  fleet  off  the 
streights,  in  hopes  of  enticing  the  enemy  to  hazard 
an  engagement ;    but  the   Spanish  armament  re- 
mained in  its  former  station.     A  vexatious,  though 
not  formidable  enemy  greatly  annoyed  the  British 
fleet ;  during  the  siege  several  gun-boats,  constructed 
at  Algeziras  on  the  western  side  of  Gibraltar  bay, 
by  night  crossed  and  fired  on  the  town  and  garrison. 
When  the  convoy  was  in  the  bay,  about  twenty  of 
these  boats  sallied,  under  the  benefit  of  a  calm, 
every  morning  from  Algeziras,  and  with  a  fixed  and 
steady  aim  regularly  cannonaded  and  bombarded  our 
ships ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  at  its  stated  hour 
began  to  spring  up,  they  immediately  fled,  and  were 
pursued  in  vain.     These  efforts  w^ere  merely  trou- 
blesome, without  effecting  any  material  damage  to 
the  shipping,  and  the  garrison  was  completely  sup- 
The  sp^niih  pUcd.     Euragcd  at  this  disappointment  of  her  ex- 
JJ^mpt  Us    pectatfons  to  reduce  Gibraltar  by  blockade,  Spain 
reduction  by  redoublcd  her  exertions  for  compassing  her  object 
wnse      ^y  force.     She  raised  the  most  stupendous  works, 
preparations  aud  placcd  ou  them  the  most  formidable  artillery- 
fordiatpur-  j^\^^i  had  cvcf  bccu  employed  in  a  siege  :  a  hundred 
^*"  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighty  mortars, 

Const;int      pourcd  their  fire  upon  EUiot's  brave  garrison.    This 
wi7b!^m-^     dreadful  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  continued 
bardmem.     night  and  day  for  many  months,  without  intermis- 
sion.    Nothing,  it  was  said,  and  may  well  be  con- 
ceived, 
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ceived,  could  be  more  terribly  sublime  than  the  view  c  h  a  p. 
and  report  of  this  scene  to  those  who  observed  them  ^xvii. 
from  the  neighbouring-  hills  of  Barbar}^  and  Spain,  ""nsi."" 
during  the  night,  especially  in  the  beginning,  when 
the  cannonade  of  the  enemy,  being  returned  with 
still  superior  power  by  general  Elliot,  the  whole 
rock  seemed  to  vomit  out  fire,  and  all  distinction  of 
parts  were  lost  in  flame  and  smoke.  While  the 
fleet  continued  in  the  bay,  general  Elliot  retorted 
the  enemy's  attack  with  a  prodigious  shower  of 
fire;  but  as  it  was  a  standing  maxim  with  that 
experienced  and  wise  commander,  never  to  waste 
his  ammunition,  and. as  the  great  and  evidently  in- 
creasing difiiculty  of  supply  rendered  this  caution 
still  more  essentially  necessary,  he  soon  retrenched 
in  that  respect,  and  seemed  to  behold  unconcerned 
the  fury  and  violence  of  the  enemy.  It  was  calcu- 
lated, that  during  three  weeks  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pended fifty  ton  of  powder  each  day :  after  that 
time,  however,  they  relaxed  their  efforts,  and  were 
more  sparing  in  the  consumption  of  ammunition. 
The  impression  made  on  the  garrison  by  these  ex- 
ertions was  very  disproportionate  to  the  labour  and 
expence  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  loss,  from  the 
12th  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  amounted  to  only 
one  commissioned  officer  and  fifty-two  private  men 
killed,  and  to  seven  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty-three  privates  wounded.  The  damage  of  the 
works  was  too  trifling  to  give  any  concern  to  the 
defenders,  but  the  duty  and  fatigue  were  extremely 
great.  The  town  suffered  dreadful  damage :  the 
inhabitants  consisted  of  various  nations  and  religions; 
the  English  amounted  only  to  five  hundred,  the 
Roman  catholics  to  near  two  thousand,  and  the 
Jews  were  little  short  of  nine  hundred.  Those  who 
escaped  destruction  from  the  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment embraced  every  opportunity  of  leaving  so 
dangerous  a  situation,  and  removed  either  to  Eng- 
land or  to  the  neighbouring  countries.     However 
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CHAP,  the  Spaniards  found  they  might  destroy  the  lives 
^^^"'    and  effects  of  individuals,  they  could  not  advance 
1781.      their  object  by  all  their  operose  labour,  and  there- 
fore towards  the  close  of  the  summer  suspended 
their  efforts. 

General  Gekeral  Elliot  mcanwhile  appeared  to  employ 

himself  in  strengthening  his  defences,  while  he  was 
really  meditating  a  terrible  blow  on  the  camp  qf  the 
enemy.  Having  seen  that  the  preparations  of  the 
Spaniards  were  arrived  at  the  highest  possible  per- 
fection, he  conceived  a  project  of  frustrating  all 
their  mighty  efforts,  by  attacking,  storming,  and 
destroying  their  works.  He  employed  the  greatest 
part  of  autumn  in  making  the  most  complete 
arrangements  for  executing  the  whole  and  every 
part  of  this  grand  design.  His  object  was  to  attack 
^  the  fortifications  on  every  side  at  the  same  instant : 
to  effect  this  purpose,  he  distributed  his  various 
forces  where  the  several  parts  could  respectively  be 
most  efiicient,  and  in  such  relative  positions  as  ren- 
dered co-operation  most  easy,  expeditious,  and  im- 
pressive. To  fertiUty  of  invention,  the  genius  of 
Elliot  united  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which 
grasped  objects  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations, 
cool  and  vigorous  judgment,  and  nice  discrimination; 
with  the  greatest  exactness  he  adjusted  his  plan  in  all 
departments,  and  made  provisions  for  every  probable 
contingency.     The  time  he  fixed  for  his  enterprise 

Sally  of       was  a  night  during  the  darkness  of  winter.     On  the 

Nov.  27th,    gy^jj  ^£  November,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the 

British  force  marched  in  the  following  order :  the 
troops  were  divided  into  three  columns  ;  the  centre 
was  commanded  by  the  Hanoverian  lieutenant-colo- 
nel Dachenhausen,  the  column  on  the  right  by  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hugo  of  the  same  corps,  and  the  body 
on  the  left  by  lieutenant-colonel  Trig  of  the  isdtt 
regiment ;  the  reserve  was  led  by  major  Maxwell  of 
the  73d;  a  party  of  seamen,  in  two  divisions,  was 
conducted  by  the  lieutenants  Campbell  and  Muckle 

of 
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of  the  Brilliajit  and  Porcupine  royal  frigates  ;  and  chap. 
the  whole  body  was  headed  by  brigadier-general  ' 

Ross.  In  each  column  there  was  an  advanced  corps,  nsi. 
a  body  of  pioneers,  a  party  of  artillery-men  carrying 
combustibles,  a  sustaining  corps,  and  a  reserve  in 
the  rear.  With  such  silence  did  they  march,  that 
the  enemy  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  their 
approach,  until  an  universal  attack  conveyed  the 
tremendous  intimation.  The  ardour  of  our  troops 
was  every  where  irresistible :  the  Spaniards,  asto- 
nished, confounded,  and  dismayed,  fled  with  the 
utmo^  precipitation,  and  abandoned  those  immense 
works  of  so  much  labour,  time,  and  expence.  The  entirely  d© 
whole  efforts  of  Spanish  power  and  skill  for  two  enemy's* 
years,  the  chief  object  of  their  pride  and  exultation,  preparations. 
were  in  two  hours  destroyed  by  British  genius  di- 
rectiiig  British  intrepidity,  ardour,  and  skill.  The 
most  wonderful  exertions  were  made  by  the  pioneers 
and  artillery-men,  who  spread  their  fire  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity,  that  in  half  an  hour  two  mor- 
tar batteries  of  ten  thirteen-inch  mortars,  the  bat- 
teries of  heavy  cannon,  with  all  the  lines  of  approach, 
a)mmunication,  and  traverse,  were  in  flames,  and 
every  thing  subject  to  the  action  of  fire  was  finally 
ireduced  to  ashes.  The  mortars  and  cannon  were 
spiked,  and  their  beds,  carriages,  and  platforms  de- 
stroyed. The  magazines  blew  up  one  afler  another 
in  the  course  of  the  conflagration.  Before  day-break 
tibe  British  force,  having  completely  executed  their 
grand  project,  returned  to  the  garrison. 

Admiral  Darby  having,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  Darby  en- 
draw  the  Spanish  fleet  to  an  engagement,  after  re-  brin^SJe  ^ 
iieving  Gibraltar  returned  to  protect  the  channel*  ^"^"^'"1,^^ 
Meanwhile  monsieur  deGuichen,  understanding  that  u?,  bm  in 
the  British  fleet  no  longer  intervened  between  Brest 
and  Cadiz,  sailed  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to 
join  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  to  support  it  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Minorca ;   which,  next  to  Gibraltar,  was 
the  principal  European  object  of  Spanish  ambition. 

They 
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CHAP.  They  set  sail  for  Cadiz  in  the  end  of  July,  having: 
'    ten  thousand  land  forces  on  board ;  proceeding  with 
1781.      these   to  the   Mediterranean,   they  left  them   at 
Minorca,  and  returning  to  the  Atlantic,  directed 
The  com-    their  course  to  the  English  channel,  with  forty-nine 
offo?ty^nine  ships  of  thc  Unc.     Thcir  reasons  for  taking  this 
ships  of  the   direction  were  various :  they  proposed  to  prevent 
tJw  channeK  succours  from  bciug  scut  to  Miuorca,  and  to  intercept 
our  homeward-bound  fleets,  which  were  expected 
at  this  time  'to  return,  and  a  large  outward-bound 
convoy  on  the  eve  of  sailing  from  Cork.     So  littie 
had  we  foreseen  or  suspected  their  design,  that  the 
combined  fleets  had  formed  a  line  from  Ushant  to 
the  Scilly  islands,  to  bar  the  entrance  into  the  chan- 
nel, before  it  was  known  in  England  that  they  were 
arrived  in  the  ocean.     Admiral  Darby,  then  in  the 
channel,  had  almost  fallen  in  with  the  enemy,  with 
only  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  when  the  accidental 
meeting  of  a  neutral  vessel  informed  him  of  their 
situation  and  force.     The  British  admiral  returned 
to  Torbay  to  wait  for  reinforcements,  and  instruc- 
fl^etrf"*^*^  tions  from  the  admiralty.     His  fleet  was  soon  joined 
thhty  ships   by  so  many  ships  as  to  amount  to  thirty  sail  of  the 

kee^s  the*  ^^^^  *  ^®  ^^^  rcccivcd  ordcrs  to  put  to  sea  for  the 
K^^  *  protection  of  the  homeward-bound  merchantmen ; 
but,  as  the  enemy  was  so  much  superior,  to  avoid 
a  close  and  decisive  engagement,  unless  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  convoy.  Mean- 
while the  French  admiral  proposed  to  attack  the 
British  fleet  in  its  station  at  Torbay,  but  was  over- 
ruled by  his  Spanish  colleague.  That  commander 
represented  the  state  both  of  the  ships  and  men,  of 
whom,  especially  the  Spaniards,  great  numbers  were 
sick,  as  depriving  them  really  of  that  superiority 
which  they  possessed  in  appearance.  They  there- 
fore directed  their  attention  entirely  to  the  intercep- 
tion of  British  merchandise.  But  very  stormy  wea? 
ther  obliged  them  to  return,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  to  Brest,  where  the  French  going  into 
V  •  porta 
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port,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to  their  own  coasts,  chap. 
Darby,  after  conducting  the  expected  merchantmen    ^^^"' 
into   harbour,    returned  himself  to    Plymouth  in      nsi. 
November. 

The  French  refitted  their  fleet  with  the  utmost 
expedition.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  they  proposed  to  reinforce  count  de  Grasse 
with  both  troops  and  ships  of  war  in  the  West,  and 
to  support  him  with  stores ;  to  reinforce  and  supply 
Suffrein  in  the  East;  and  to  rejoin  the  Spanish 
fleet,  that  they  might  prevent  England  from  reliev- 
ing Minorca.  The  several  squadrons  and  convoys 
were  ordered  to  sail  together  as  far  as  theif  course 
lay  in  the  same  direction.  The  British  admiral  heard 
of  this  preparation  and  its  objects,  but  without 
being  accurately  informed  of  its  force,  which 
amounted  to  nineteen  ships  of  the  line.  They  dis-  Admirsa 
patched  admiral  Kempenfeldt  with  twelve  ships  of  ^uh  hner- 
the  line,  one  fifty  gun  ship,  and  four  frigates,  to  "pts  a 
intercept  the  French  squadron  and  convoy.  The  fonroy. 
British  admiral  descried  the  enemy  on  the  12tli  of 
December,  when  the  fleet  and  convoy  were  dis- 
persed by  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  and  the  latter 
considerably  behind.  He  endeavoured  to  avail 
himself  of  this  situation,  by  first  cutting  off  the 
convoy,  and  afterwards  fighting  the  fleet.  For 
the  intended  service,  admiral  Kempenfeldt's  num- 
ber of  frigates  was  much  too  small ;  notwithstand- 
ing this  deficiency,  however,  twenty  transports  and 
store-ships  were  captured,  containing  eleven  hun- 
dred land  forces,  seven  hundred  seamen,  a  great 
quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  warlike  stores,  camp 
equipage,  clothing,  and  provisions  j  many  ships 
were  also  dispersed.  The  French  admiral,  mean- 
while, endeavoured  to  collect  his  fleet,  and  form 
a  line,  but  night  came  on  before  he  could  ac- 
complish his  purpose.  Kempenfeldt^  still  ignorant 
of  the  force  of  the  enemy,  made  preparations  for 
%hting  the  next  morning.  At  day-light,  per- 
ceiving 
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ceiving  them  to  leeward,  he  formed  his  line  ;  but; 
on  a  nearer  approach,  discovering  their  strength, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  an  engagemetit. 
The  enemy  did  not  appear  so  confident  in  their 
superior  numbers  as  to  urge  the  British  to  battle  : 
both  fleets  therefore  parted,  as  if  by  mutual  consent. 
Valuable  as  was  the  capture  atchieved  by  Kempen- 
feldt,  yet  great  dissatisfaction  was  excited  in  Eng- 
land against  the  admiralty,  for  not  furnishing  that 
gallant  commander  with  a  force  which  might  have 
seized  the  convoy,  and  vanquished  the  French 
fleet:  there  were  ships,  they  said,  lying  idle  in 
harbour,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
this  service. 

The  war  with  Holland  required  in  Europe  a 
considerable  diversion  of  our  naval  force.  The 
Dutch  Were  fortunately  very  little  prepared  for 
hostilities,  and  extremely  deficient  in  seamen  and 
naval  stores,  in  which  they  had  heretofore  so  greatly 
abounded.  The  objects  arising  f5rom  war  with  them 
were,  by  cutting  off  their  sources  of  naval  siiprply 
from  the  north,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  theix 
marine,  to  destroy  their  immense  commerce  from 
those  quarters,  to  protect  our  own,  and  to  prevent 
their  intercourse  with  our  enemies  in  southern 
Europe.  For  these  purposes  a  fleet  was  stationed 
in  the  North  Seas,  under  admiral  Hyde  Parker. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Dutch  endeavound 
to  prepare  such  a  fleet  as  should  protect  their 
own  Baltic  trade,  and  intercept  oiirs.  On  the 
i9th  of  July,  adiniral  Zoutman  sailed  from  tibe 
Texel,  with  e^ht  ships  of  the  line,  ten  very  lai^ 
frigates,  and  five  sloops.  Admiral  Parker  was  now 
on  his  return  from  Eisineur,  with  a  convoy  under 
his  protection ;  his  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships 
of  the  line,  of  which  two  were  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, and  several  frigates. 

Early  oii  the  5th  of  August,  the  fleets  came  in 
sight  of  each  other  off  the  Dogger  Bank ;  Parker 

perceiving 
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perceiving  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  orderefd  his  c  h  a  p. 
convoy  to  make  the  best  of  their  way,  and  sent  his    ^^^"' 
frigates  for  their  protection:   the  Dutch  admiral      nsi. 
having  used  the  same  precaution,  prepared  for  bat* 
tie,  and  both  parties  appeared  eager  for  a  close  en- 
gagement    They  advanced  to  meet  each  other  in 
gloomy  silence,    without  firing   a  gun  until  they 
were  within  pistol  shot.     The  Dutch  were  superior 
both  in  number  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal ;  but 
the  British  admiral,  notwithstanding  this  inferiority, 
made  the  battle  a  trial  of  force,  rather  than  of  skill. 
Indeed,  both  parties  were  so  extremely  eager  to  dis- 
play national  valour,  as  to  supersede  all  dexterity  of 
manoeuvre.     For  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  did 
they  fight  without  intermission,  ranged  abreast  of 
each   other;    the  conflict  was  extremely  bloody; 
of  the  English  five  hundred  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed^  but  the  Dutch  lost  upwards  of  eleven  hundred 
men.     Though  the  enemy  long  kept  the  sea  with 
astonishing  firmness  and  intrepidity,  yet  the  English 
were  evidently  superior ;  one  of  the  best  ships  of  the 
Dutch  was  ;3unk,  and  two  more  so  much  damaged 
as  to  be  for  ever  unfit  for  service.     Though   the 
British  ships  were  greatly  shattered,  yet  none  of 
them  were  hurt  beyond  the  possibility  of  reparation. 
The  Dutch  convoy  was  scattered,  and  compelled  to 
return  home  instead  of  piursuing  its  course.     The 
voyage  to  the  Baltic  was  of  necessity  abandoned,  all 
means  of  procuring  naval  stores  were  cut  ofi^  and  the 
iomdense  carrying  trade  between  the  northern  and 
southern  nations  of  Europe,  which,  along  with  their 
fisheries,  had  been  the  great  source  of  the  Dutch 
power  and  wealth,  was  for  this  year  annihilated. 
Though  the  result  of  the  engagement,  on  the  wfaole^ 
proved   favourable  to  England,    and   the   valour 
displayed  in  the  aiction  was  hi^ly  and  generally 
approved,  yet  the  admpalty  was  severdy  blamed 
for  not  furnishing  admiral  Parker  with  a  sufficient 
force.    There  were  as  many  ships  idle,  either  at 
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^3Kvii^  Chatham  or  in  the  Downs,  a^  if  they  had  joined 


Parker,  would  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  Dutch 
1781.  fleet  and  convoy  into  England.  The  admiral  him- 
self appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  support  which  he  had  received :  he  resigned  his 
command,  and  on  that  occasion  did  not  conceal  bis 
sentiments.  • 
ExpedicioD  Commodore  Johnstone  was  appointed  to  com* 
iwT*^  mand  a  squadron  destined  to  annoy  the  Dutch  in 
stone  to  the  auothcr  quarter,  by  attacking  the  Cape  of  Good 
G^Hopc;  Hope,  a  settlement  extremely  valuable  to  the  United 
Provinces ;  thence  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
of  South  America,  where  a  dangerous  insurrection 
had  ^ven  great  alarm  to  the  court  of  Madrid. 
The  Dutch,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  de- 
fend the  Cape,  applied  for  assistance  to  France. 
The  court  of  Versailles  being  also  deeply  interested 
in  preventing  Britain  from  obtaining  so  important 
a  possession,  ordered  Monsieur  de  Suffrein,  in  his 
way  to  India,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  British 
squadron.  Commodore  Johnstone's  naval  force 
consisted  of  a  seventy-four,  a  sixty-four,  and  three 
fifty  gun  ships,  besides  several  frigates,  a  bomb  ves- 
sel, a  fire-ship,  and  some  sloops  of  war.  The  land 
force  was  composed  of  three  new  regiments,  of  a 
thousand  men  each :  several  outward-bound  East 
Indiamen  and  store  ordnance  vessels  went  out  with 
this  convoy ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  including  trans- 
ports and  armed  ships,  amounted  to  more  than 
forty  sail.  With  these  commodore  Johnstone 
tstopped  at  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  for  water  and 
fresh  provisions  :  for  collecting  these  supplies,  si 
great  part  of  the  crews,  apprehending  no  enemy  to 
be  near,  were  dispersed  on  shore.  The  French 
squadron,  which  consisted  of  five  ships  of  the  line^ 
with  a  body  of  land  forces,  being  informed  of  tho 

•  See  Annual  Register,  ^781. 
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mtuaUm  of  tile  British,  expected  to  take  tibesfi  liy  c  h  a  p. 
surprise.    Oti  the  l6th  of  April,  Siif&ein  leaving    ^^^'' 
b^  convoy  at  a  distance,  attacked  the  British  squa-     irst. 
dron  in  rort  Prayik,  in  the  island  of  St  Js^.    H# 
advanced  as  if  to  certain  victi^,  but  wsk^  soon 
tSBKght  his  xnistake :  the  British  foiice,  though  Mt- 
prised,  was  so  far  from  being  intimidated,  that  tbenp 
not  only  rallied,  biit  entirely  beat  off  the  enemy, 
with  great  loss  of  men  and  damage  to  the  flipping. 
Scifirein,  disappointed  in  this  attempt,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  Cape,  where,  by  his  junction 
with  the  Dutch  garrison,  he  knew  he  should  be  ablef 
to  defend  it  against  Jc^instone's  armament.    The 
]foitish  commodore,  finding  on  his  arrival  that  suc*- 
cess  would  be  impracticable,  forbore  the  attempt. 
Soon  after,  meeting  with  five  richly  laden  homeward-  im  afmrn 
bound  Dutch  East  Indiamen,  he  took  four,  and  ''■!^ 
burnt  the  other :  when,  perceiving  that  he  could  ''"*^ 
not  compass  the  original  purpose  of  his  expeditkHi^ 
he  returned  to  England  with  his  prizes. 

Tnfi  West  Indies,  after  being  the  theaitre  of  the  westMie* 
hostilities  which  have  been  recently  narrated,  ex- 
perienced a  most  terrible  enemy  in  the  warring 
dements.    This  was  a  hurricane,^  far  exceeding  il  xren^nd- 
tremendous  horror  and  dreadful  destniction  the  ^J^^ma^ 
usual  convulsions  of  the  torrid  zone.    On  the  10th  Leeward 
of  October  1780,  this  engine  of  devastation  com-  '■^•™'"* 
menced  its  fell  movements  in  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes.    Thunder  and  lightning,  whirlwinds,  earth* 
quakes,  torrents  of  rain,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
speared  to  vie  with  each  other  in   rapidity  of 
desolation.    The  first  nighty  Bridgetown,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  was  levelled  with  the  ground.    Other 
towns,  as  well  as  villages  and  single  houses,  shared 
the  same  fate  :   plantations  were  destroyed,   the 
produce  of  the  earth  was  torn  up,  animals  perished, 
and  numbiers  of  human  beings  fell  either  victims  to 
tihe  fiiry  of  the  elements,   or  to  the  downfal  of 
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CHAP;  buildings.*    The  fear  of  a  pestilence/  fwm/the 
^^^^^'    multitude  of  dead  bodies  in  so  putrifying  a  climate, 
lieu     compelled  the  survivors  instantaneously  to  bury  the 
dead,  without  allowing  to  relations  and  friends  the 
melaiucholy  pleasure  of  a  distinguishing  attention  to 
the  objects  of  their  affection.  The  negroes  by  rapine 
and  violence  added  to  the  general  calamity^  and  as 
they  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  whites, 
might  have  utterly  ruined  the  island,  had  not  general 
Vaughan  with  a  considerable  body  .of  troops  been, 
stationed  upon  it,  and  awed  those  l^arbarians  to 
quietness  and  obedience..    The  prisons  being  in.r^ 
volved  in  the  common  destruction,  the  late  tenants 
of   those  mansions,   who.  had  been  confined   for 
violating  the  laws,  joined  in  the  outrages  ;  but  the 
prisoners  of  war,  Especially  a  party  of  Spaniards, 
acted  with  the  greatest  humanity  and  honour,  in 
'  assisting  the  distressed  inhabitants  and  preserving 
public  order.     The  islands  of.  St.  Lucia,  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent's,  and  Dominica,  were  also  desolated. 
,  The  French  islands  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  West 
Indies,  especially  Martinique  and  Guadaioupe,  suf- 
fered no  less  than  the  EngUsh*  ^    But  a  still  more 
;  direful  hurricane,  on  the  3d  of  October,  wreaked, 

in  Jamaica!  Jts  veugeauce  ou  Jamaica,  and  especially  on  the 
districts  of  Westmorland  and  Hanover,  two  of  the: 
•  most  fertile  spots  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants  of 
Savannah  la  Mar,  a  considerable  trading  town  in 
that  quarter,  were  beholding  with  astonishment  such 
a  swell  of  the  sea  as  had  never  before  been  seen,, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  waters  of  the  deep,  bursting. 

*  Anni^al  Register,  J  781. 

^  It  IS  remarkable,  that  id  the  same  month  some  parts  of  the*  country  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lbndon  experienced  a  tomad«very  unusual  in  this  northern iclimate.  The- 
stornv  burst  on  Hammersmith,  Roehampton,  Richmond,  Kipgston,  and  the  environs. 
At  Hammersmith  it  blew  down  a  considerable  part  of  the  church,  though  very 
s^roingly  built,  and  both  there  and  at  othier  places  daip^ed  a  number  of  houses.  The 

same  day  a  much  more  violent  tempest  raged  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. ^ee 

Chronicle  in  the  Annual  Renter  1780,  and  Gentlenian's  Magazine  for  October  in ' 
tite  sanie  yean  :    •..':..•. 
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through  all  bounds,   overwhelmed  the  town,  and  9  "  ^' ^- 


swept  man,  beast,  and  habitation  in  one  torrent  of 
destruction.    What  the  waters  did  not  reach  in  the      nsi. 
higher  vicinity,  combined  tempest  and  earthquake 
finished.     Besides  present  desolation,  this  dreadful 
scourge,  by  covering  the  most  fertile  tracts  with 
sand  and  other  barren  substances,    sterilised  the 
ground,  and  rendered  it  unsusceptible  of  future 
culture.    The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  a  million  sterUng  in  two  parishes  in 
Jamaica.     Their  neighbours  endeavoured  to  allevi-  Hunume 
ate  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers ;  but  their  principal  to  tuevUte 
and .  most   effectual   reUef  they  derived  from  the  thedis- 
mother-country,  in  the  generous  benefactions  of  in-  ^^'^' 
dividuals,  and  the  liberal  munificence  of  the  legis-. 
lature. 

Admiral  Rodney  was  fortunately  at  New  York  '^^  "^^^ 

-    .1  .      ^        .1  1  "^  1  -Tit  n  p«»gn  opens. 

at  this  temble  season,  and  returned  at  the  close  ot 
the  y^str  to  the  West  Indies.  Having  concerted  his. 
plan  of  operation  with  general  Vaughan,  he,  together 
with  that  commander,  undertook  an  expedition  for 
the  recovery  of  St.  Vincent's,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  its  fortifications  dismantled,  and  its  garrison 
impaired  by  the  recent  hurricane.  Having  however 
reconnoitred,  and  finding  both  the  works  and  garri- 
son in  such  force  as  to  require  more  time  for  reduc- 
tion than  its  comparative  value  justified,  he  therefore 
desisted  from  the  attempt.  No  sooner  had  Britain 
been  compelled  to  go  to  war  with .  Holland,  than 
ministers,  with  a  meritorious  policy,  projected  to 
strike  a  blow,  which  should  prove  fatal  to  the,  com- 
mercial resources  of  her  ungrateful  enemy.  The 
Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  thqiigh  itself  a  barren 
rock,,  had  long  been  the  seat  of  an  immense  and 
lucrative  commerce :  it  was  a  general  market  and 
magazine  to  all  nations ;  its  largest  gains  were, 
during  the  seasons  of  war,  among  its  neighbours,  as 
it  theu;  derived  from  its  neutraUty  unbounded  free- 
dom of  trade.     Thie  property  on  a  settlement  so 
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CHAP.  cireumsUmced  was  known  to  be  extremely  great :  to 
^^^^'  the  acquisition  of  such  valuable  spoils,  therefore, 
1781.  government  directed  its  views,  and  sent  instructions 
to  the  commanders  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  opu- 
lent repository.  As  the  place  was  naturally  strong, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  it  might  have  been 
rendered  able  to  withstand  an  attack.  Our  com- 
•  manders,  to  anticipate  reinforcements,  and  at  the 
same  time  deceive  the  enemy,  first  pretended  a 
design  of  assailing  Martinico ;  but  suddenly  appear- 
Captoweof  ing  bcforc  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  they  sur- 
"'  "*"*"  rounded  it  with  a  great  force.  The  admiral  and 
general  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  with 
which  demand  that  officer  very  prudently  complied, 
and  recommended  the  town  and  inhabitants  to  the 
known  clemency  of  the  British  conquerors.  The 
wealth  found  in  this  place  was  estimated  on  a 
moderate  calculation  at  three  millions  sterling.  Soon 
after,  a  convoy  of  Dutch  merchantmen  richly  laden 
were  captured  by  three  of  Rodney's  ships,  and  the 
prizes  estimated  at  about  six.  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  About  this  time,  some  enterprising 
adventurers  from  Bristol,  with  a  squadron  of  pri- 
vateers, sailed  to  Surinam,  and  under  the  guns  of 
the  Dutch  forts  brought  away  every  valuable  ship 
from  the  settlements  of  Demarara  and  Issequibo. 
Thus  Holland,  in  the  destruction  of  her  commerce, 
was  taught  the  folly  of  provoking  to  hostilities  the 
most  powerful  maritime  state  of  the  universe.* 

The  court  of  Versailles  formed  the  same  project 
this  campaign,  which  had  been  defeated  in  thepre- 
ceding,  to  overpower  the  English  force  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  afterwards  compel  Britain  to  relin- 
quish North  America.    There  were  already  eight 

.  *  British  morcbantd  being  proprietors  of  womt  paru  of  the  property  capcured  m 
the  Dutch  settlements,  considerable  disputes  arose  between  them  and  the  adminl 
<m  this  subject.  It  is  remailcable,  that  in  one  of  the  letters  written  on  this  occasiao, 
lUdnef  frophwcd  that  Pemaran  would  in  a  few yews  very  far  muotm  im  value  the 
expectations  which  were  dien  entertained.  This  prediction,  though'  then  thought  ini> 
probable,  has  been  since  amply  Vextfed,  ^     ' 

ships 
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ships  of  the  line  at  St.  Domingo  and  Martinico,  c  h  a  p. 
with  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces.    On  the    ^^^"' 
'  23d  of  March,  count  de  Grasse,  with  twenty  sail      nsi. 
of  the  line,  one  of  fifty-four  guns,  and  six  thousand  ne  Orasse 
land  forces,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  with  an  im-  J^w^ 
mesnse  convoy,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  indies. 
i^hips,  and  arrived  off  Martinico,     In  the  end  of 
April,  sir  George  Rodney  having  detached  three  of 
his  ships  to  escort  the  St.  Eustatius  booty  to  Britain 
undpr  commodore  Hotham,   had  only  twenty-one 
ships  of  the  line,  while  de  Grasse,  being  reinforced 
fixMn  Martinico,  had  twenty-four.     Rodney  himself 
renuiining  with  general  Vaughan  at  St.  Eustatius, 
sent  sir  Samuel  Hood  towards  Martinico,  in  order 
to  intercept  de  Grasse's  fleet  atid  convoy.     On  Admiral 
the  28th  of  April,  admiral  Hood  was  informed  by  ^^^^^ 
his  advanced  cruisers,   that  the  enemy  were  ap-  Rodney, 
proaching  in  the  channel  between  St.  Lucia  and  ^t"e*^"^* 
Martinico.     The  next  morning  he   descried  the  French. 
fleet  before  the  convoy  j  and  iJiough  he  had  only 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  to  twenty-four,  and  the 
enemy  had  the  wind  in  their  favour,  the  British  , 

commander  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement* 
Willi  great  skill  and  dexterity  he  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  wind,  and  come  to  close  battle.  De  Grasse,  They  do  not 
however,  would  not  venture  a  decisive  action,  and  ^S^* 
from  his  windward  position  being  enabled  to  pre-  g^gemem. 
serve  the  distance  which  he  chose,  began  to  can- 
nonade so  far  from  the  British  ships  as  to  admit  of 
little  execution  on  either  side.  During  the  first 
conflict,  the  British  van,  however,  and  the  fore- 
most ships  of  the  centre,  after  repeated  endeavours, 
at  last  succeeded  in  approaching  nearer  to  the  enemy, 
and  having  received  a  very  heavy  fire,  were  con- 
Siderably  damaged  in  their  masts,  hulls,  and  rigging, 
before  the  rest  of  our  ships  came  up  to  their  assist- 
ance.  Finding  his  wounded  ships  in  a  very  shattered 
condition,  admiral  Hood  thought  it  prudent  during 
the  night  tp  sail  for  Antigua.  The  marquis  de  Bouilie 

K  3  attempted, 
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c  H  A  k  attempted^  in  the  absence  pf  our  fleet,  to  reduce 
"^^"'  St.  Lucia  on  the  10th  of  May;  but  by  the  vigorous 
resistance  of  the  garrison  he  wis  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  design.  Admiral  Rodney  now  found 
it  necessary,  itistead  of  spending  more  time  at 
St.  Eustatius,  to  employ  his  whole  force  against  the 
French  armament ;  he  therefore  immediately  sailed 
to  Antigua,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  repaired, 
proceeded  towards  Barbadoes. 

On  the  very  day  that  sir  George  Rodney  with 
the  fleets  from  Antigua  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  a 
small  French  squadron,^  with  a  considerable  body 
of  land  forces,  under  the  conduct  of  M;  de  Blanche- 
lande,  late  governor  of  St.  Vincent's,  appeared  off 
the  island  of  Tobago.  On  the  23d  of  May, '  the 
day  on  which  the  enemy  appeared,  Mr.  George 
Fergusson,  the  governor,  sent  the  intelligence  to 
Rodney,  which  the  admiral  received  on  the  26th. 
'The  naval  commander  imagined  the  force  of  the 
enemy  much  less  considerable  than  it  was,  and  on 
that  supposition  destined  six  sail  of  the  line  and 
some  frigates,  under  admiral  Drake,  with  about  six 
hundred  land  forces,  for  its  relief.  That  officer 
having  arrived  on  the  30th  off^  Tobago,  descried  be- 
tween him  and  the  land  the  enemy's  fleet  consis(ting 
of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  attempt  a  landing,  he  retired,  and  sent  the 
commander  in  chief  intelligence  of  the  posture  of 
affairs.  Meanwhile,  about  three  thousand  French 
troops  landed  on  the  island.  The  defenders,  includ- 
ing a  few  soldiers  and  the  colonial  militia,  amounted 
only  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  whites; 
but  they  found  most  faithful  and  intrepid  auxiliaries 
in  their  blacks.  Governor  Fergusson  ^  himself  was 
distinguished  for  his  treatment  of  negroes^  the  joint 
result  of  judgment  and  humanity,  by  which  he 
secured  the  obedience,  while  he   conciliated  the 

r  Brother  to  the  colonel,  who  lived  and  died  so  hongurably.  —See  this  histoiy^ 
chap.  XXV.  "^ 
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affeption,  and  estabUshed  the  fidelity,  of  his  labouret^i^.  c  h;  a  i^. 
^is  precept  and  example  influencing  other  planters^,    ^^"^^^-^ 
•rendexedthe  condition  ofthe  blacks  much  more  com-      iVsi. 
fortable  than  in  most  of  the  other  settlements,  and  His  judici- 
attached  to  their  masters,  hearts  very  susceptible  of  ^ea^^Jltrf 
Jcind  impressions*    The  island,  how(EJver,  not  being  his  negroes; 
far,  advanced  in  cultivation,  the  number  of  negroes 
fit  to  bear  arms  was  but  small.     The  gallant  Fergusi- 
son  made  a  skilful  and  vigorous  defence  against  an 
enemy  four  times  the  number  of  his  brave  band. 
Trusting  that  his  message  would  bring  effectual  suc- 
cour, he  occupied  a  strong  post,   and  for  seven 
.days  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  progress. 
The  n^arquis  de  Bouille,  commander  of  the  invaders, 
foupd  all  attempts  to  dislodge  his  opponents  vain ; 
wherefore,  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  he  began 
to  destroy  their  plantations.    The  islanders,  seeing 
_the  approaching  devastation -of  their  property,  were 
awed  to  concessions,  which  the  fear  ox  personal,  dan- 
ger could  not  extort,  and  at  last  agreed  to  capitu-  overpower- 
late.     The  firmness  of  the  governor  restraining  &--»■ 
them  from  precipitate  offers,  procured .  honourable  ywWs  to  ^^ 
and  advantageous  terms.     Admiral  Rodney  did  not  ^^^^^^ 
escape  censure  for  not  having  adopted  more  effectual 
measures  for  the  reUef  of  Tobago;  and  it:  was 
asserted  with  gome  reason,  that  the  French,  without 
a  great   superiority  of  naval    force,   had  in  this 
canipaign  acquired  a  most  important  advantage  in 
the  West  Indies.     From  the  capture  of  Tobago  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  to  the  beginning  of  August, 
de  G^asse  continued  in  the  West  Indies,  without 
being  encountered  by  Rodney  ;  and  in  July  sailed 
to  St.  Domingo,  where,  ^fler  being  reinforced  by 
vfive  ships  of  the  line,  he  escorted  the  rich  mercantile 
convoy,  with  a  fleet  amounting  to  twenty-eight  ships 
of  the  line.     He  conducted,  the  convoy  northwards 
until  they  were  out  of  danger,  and  proceeded  him- 
self to  the  second  object  of  his  expedition.    Rodney, 
;Conceiving .  that  his  health  required  an  immediate 
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return  to  bis  native  coantty^  escorted  the  Westing 
dmvoy  hcHne,  and  sent  the  grest^  part  of  his  fleet, 
under  sir  Samudi  Hood,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
de  Grasse.. 

Whii^  these  operations  were  carrying  on  between 
the  French  and  British  among  the  eastern  settlements 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  Spaniards  were  notinactive 
in  the  western.^  Elated  with  their  successfid  attack 
against  the  British  settlements  on  the  Missisippi, 
they  had  extended  their  views  to  West  Florida. 
In  the  year  1780,  they  had  captured  the  fort  of 
BobiUe,  on  the  confines  of  Florida ;  and  in  1781, 
preparing  a  considerable  annament  from  the  Ha- 
vaimah,  they  resolved  to  besiege  Pensacola.    The 
enemy  on  their  first  departure  were  dispersed  by  a 
hurricane,  but  soon  refitting,  again  set  sail  with 
eight  thousand  land  forces,  and  fifteen  ships  of  the 
hne.    On  the  9th  of  March  they  arrived  at  Pensa- 
cola.    Mr.  Chester,  governor  of  the  province,  and 
general  Campbell,  governor  of  the  town,  with  a  gar- 
rison  not  exceeding  three  thousand  men  including 
inhabitants,  made  the  most  skiliiil  dispositions  for 
the  defence  of  the  place.    The  enemy  were  near 
two  months  employed  against  Pensacola,  before  they 
were  prepared  for  a  general  assault ;  and  though 
they  must  ultimately,  from  the  vast  supericmty  of 
their  numbers,  have  prevailed,  yet  the  courage  and 
activity  of  the  garrison  would  have  withstood  their 
efibrts  much  longer,  had  not  their  principal  redoubt 
been  accidentally  blown  up  by  the  falling  of  a  bomb 
at  the  door  of  the  magazme,  which  set  fire  to  the 
powder.      The  garrison  now  finding  that  farther 
defence   was   hopeless,   next  morning  agreed   to 
capitulate,   being  the  9th  of  May,    exactly   two 
months  after  the  siege  commenced ;  and  thus  the 

irovince  of  West  Florida  became  a  possession  of 

Ipain. 

The  history  now  comes  to  the  last  exertions  of 
Britain  for  the  recovery  of  NorUi  America, — efibrts 

.  glorious 
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^onous  to  the  valour  of  her  champions,  but  termi*  chap. 
nating  in  evicts  mdancholy  tot}ie  naticHial  interests.    ^^^^- 
Ministry  had  uniformly  been  remarkable,  during  t^e     nsi. 
American  war,  for  misajmrehending  situations  and  covery  of 
events,  over-rating  partial  advantages,  and  conceiv-  ^^^"•' 
ii^  them  to  be  general  and  decisive.    The  reduc* 
tion  of  Charlestown,  and  compufeory  submission  of 
jSouth  Carolina,  they  considered  as  certain  indica- 
tions of  her  future  success,  and  of  the  desire  of 
the  colonists  to  retuni  to  their  connection  with  the 
patent  country.   They  received  the  exaggerations  of  Misaibr- 
deserters  from  America  as  authentic  tesrtimony^  and  fiSi""^-** 
ggy<e  to  the  elSKisions  of  disappointed  pride  aiid  ciuaons  dr 
resentment,  a  belief  due  only  to  the  impartial  nar-  '"""*•"• 
ratives  of  truth.    The  defection  of  Arnold  elevated 
their  hopes  of  recovering  the  colonies ;  they  con- 
sidered his  manifesto  describing  both  the  weakness 
and  discontent  of  the  American  army,  as  unques- 
tionable evidence. '    Proceeding  on  such  superficial 

views 

*  Tbe  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  respectable  field  officer  of  the 
fuaidi,  dated  New  York,  August  the  24th,  1781,  illustrates  the  opinion  which  was 
entertained  by  impartial  observers  on  the  spot,  concerning  the  information  and  con- 
duct of  ministry,  vdth  prophetic  sagacity  predicts  the  event: 

^*  Well,  here  I  am  once  moie^  wiapt  up  in  military  uonsefase ;  for  what  but  non* 
sense  must  be  the  science  of  destroying  mankind^  when  taylors  and  shoe-makers 
start  up  jKnerals,  and  dare  to  op}X)se  us  regularly  bred  practitioners :  however,  **  ex 
nihilo  nihil  Jit  f*  and  these  self-created  heroes  have  the  less  merit,  as  we  have  learnt 
to  bear  and  forbear,  and  even  turn  the  left  cheek  where  the  right  has  been  smitten. 

**  Now,  my  good  friend,  I  lament  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  send  yon  much 
consolation  from  here.  The  strange  and  unaccountable  infatuation  that  attends  our 
sagacious  ministers  at  home,  (who  seem  to  embrace  every  phantom,  merely  that  they 
may  be  deceived,)  wiU  indubitably  assist  others  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  bring* 
ing  this  rebellion  to  a  most  dishonoural^le  conclusion.  To  enter  into  a  pardcular  de- 
tail of  all  our  follies,  &c.  &c.  would  take  up  a  volume;  but  I  should  wish  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  our  present  situatwn  at  New  York.— When  1  left  England  it  was  confi- 
dently asserted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  *  that  the  rebel  army  was 
scarce  existing ;  that  the  people  in  general  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  misery  and 
despondency,  their  finances  totally  exhausted,  without  credit,  without  trade,  or  the 
means  of  procuring  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  general 
inclination  to  submit  to  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain.' — 'PhM  was  the  language  on  the 
1st  of -last  April :  I  own  that  was  a  day  on  which  it  is  usual  for  the  unwary  passenger 
to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  by  much  greater  fools  than  himself. 

**  With  respect  to  the  rebels : — ^At  no  period  of  time  since  the  commencement  of 
this  infamous  rebellion,  have  the  Americans  fitted  out  so  many  large  ships  as  within 
these  eight  months:  their  success  (thanks  to  our  navy)  has  answered  their  most 
flavfruine  expectations.  Their  trade  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Havannah  and  the 
West  Indies  has  been  very  great,  although  it  is  in  the  power  of  two  frigates  to  secure 
the  entrance  into  the  river  l^laware.  The  success  of  the  Spaniards  at  Peniacola  was 

entirely 
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CHAP,  views  afti   feeble   reasoning,  they  formed  v  their 
^^^^  expectations  and  plans.    It  was  apprehended  that 
1781.     general  Clinton;  from  the  supposed  weakness  and 
disaffection  of  Washington's  army,  would  not  only 
be  able  to  afford  that  body  full  employment  in  the 
^dcinity   of  New   York,    but  also,  to^  co-operate 
powerfully  with  the  southern  force,  overpower  the 
Xmericans  who  were  stiU   refiactoi^,  and .  enable 
the  well-affected  (according  to  the  ministerial  hypo- 
thesis so  often  disproved  by  fact,  the  majority)  to 
declare  their  sentiments,   and  assert  their  loyalty. 
^i««  j^    On  this  theory  the  plan  of  the  campagn  was  con- 
SJJJpaign,*    structed :  its  principal  and  prominent  object  iwas, 
^'^si-         that  lord  Comwallis  should  pervade  the  interjacent 
provinces,   join   Arnold,    and  in   Virginia   attack 

entirely  owing  to  the  constant  supplies  of  flour  they  received  from  the  rebels,  widioot 
which  they  could  not  have  subsisted  their  army.  With  respect  to  the  misery  of  the 
people,  I  leave  yo a  to  judge  how  great  it  must  be,  when  beef  and  mutton  sell  at  the 
rate  of  two-pence  a  pound  in  the  Jerseys,  while  we  in  New  Yprk  pay  two  shillings: 
other  things  in  proportion. — The  depreciation  of  their  paper  money  is  now  so  far 
from  being  a  loss  to  them,  that  it  is  a  very  great  advantage,  as,  by  tne  constant  cir- 
culation of  many  hundred  thousand  hard  doUars,  which  they  have  at  length  received, 
their  paper  currency  will  be  annihilated,  so  that  they  are  now  beginning  on  a  new 
bank.  As  to  the  des^KXidency  of  the  people,  believe  it  not ;  for  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion never  breathed  with  more  rancour  than  it  does  at  this  moment  in  America. 
Perhaps  the  great  successes  of  our  forces  to  the  southward  have  convinced  you  by  this 
time  that  the  Carolinians  and  Virginians  are  still  unconquered. 

'*  The  French  and  rebel  army,  united  under  Washingtcm,  consists  of  near  twelve 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  militia,  who  are  now  called  upon  to  join  with  the  greatest 
force  they^can  collect,  in  the  most  sacred  promise  of  plunder  of  this  city*  The  French 
fleet  from  the  West  Indies  is  expected  in  a  very  short  time  with  reinforcement,  and 
then  we  are  to  expect  to  be  attacked  here.  As  to  the  British  army  in  these  lines, 
small  as  it  is,  it  is  equal,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Monsieurs  and 
rebels  under  the  great  general  Washington,  if  they  would  risque  a  battle,  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  would  not  do,  as  they  ccmtinae  to  insult  us  fo-  un- 
punished. The  conduct  of  this  war  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  most  shameful  and 
'  unpardonable ;  and  neither  justice  nor  common  sense  is  permitted  to  have  the  smallest 
weight  in  the  counsels  ^f  our  great  men.  Public  faith,  once  deemed  inviolable,  is 
daily  sacrificed,  and  not  the  smallest  attention  is  paid  to  any  thing  but  plunder.  The 
expenditure  of  public  money  is  notoriously  committed  to  the  most  mean  and  dishonest 
of  men.  There  is  not  a  paltry  clerk  in  one  of  our  departments,  who  cannot,  in  the 
space  cf  a  twelvemonth,  afford  to  keep  his  town  and  country  house,  carriage.  Sec.  &c. 
and  realise  thousands.  Facts  must  speak  for  tliemselves,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  re- 
quired. It  is  impossible,  in  short,  to  suppose  affairs  can  go  as  they  should  do,  when 
merit  is  discouraged^  infamy  rewarded^  and  the  nameof  an  honest  man  a  sufiident 
bar  to  his  advancement.  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it  all ;  I  wish  to  return  in  peace  and 
quietness  to  Old  England. 

**  I  say  nothing  of  myself,  but  that  I  am,  thank  God,  in  good  health,  determined 
to  do  my  duty  in  ail  situations  to  the  best  of  my  abilities;  and  let  what  happen,  never 
to  sign  a  convention  with  rebeU. 

the 
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the  marquis  de  fa  Fayette^   an  active:^ partissiin  of  cm  a  p. 
the  republicans ;  whUe  sir  Henry  Clinton  should  in    ^^^"' 
the  north  oppose  general  Washington,  and  count     i7«i. 
Rochambeau,  commander  of  the  French  troops. 
Early  in  the  year  I78IJ  lord  Comwallis,  taking  the 
field,  advanced  to  die  jBrontiers  of  Carolina.    Tarle-  ^  P*™" 
ton  havmg  been  ordered  to  scour  the  country  to  the  11^^ 
left,  pursued  Morgan  the  American  partisan;  that 
officer  retired  to  the  Broad  River,  intending  to  cross 
it  with  his  troops ;  but  he  found  that  from  a  sudden 
thaw  the  waters  were  so  high  as  to  render  it  impas- 
sable, unless  with  great  danger :  being  so  situated, 
and   closely  pressed   by  Tarleton,   he  resolved  to 
hazard  a  battle.     On  the  18th  of  January,  at  eight 
in  the    morning,    Tarleton   came   in  sight  of  the 
enemy ;  they  were  drawn  up  on  the  edge  of  an  open 
wood  without  defences,  and  though  their  numbers 
might  have  been  somewhat  superior  to  his  own,  the 
quality  of  his   troops  was   so  difierent   as  not  to 
admit  a  doubt  of  success,  which  was  still  farther 
confirmed   by  his  great   strength   of  cavalry,   so 
that   every  tibing  .seemed  to  indicate  a  complete 
victory.      His  first  line  consisted  of  the  seventh 
reginient,  the  foot  and  light  infantry  of  his  legion  ; 
the  second  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  seventy-first, 
while  troops  of  cavalry  fianked  each  line.     Morgan 
placed  seven  hundred  mihtia  in  one  line  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood ;  the  second  consisted  of  regular  troops, 
on  which  he  had  much  dependence :  these  he  dis- 
posed out  of  sight  in  the  wood.    The  British  troops  ^p**^^/* 
soon  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  concluding  the  ^001^.  '^ ' 
victory  to  be  gained,  were  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  second  line  of  the  enemy, 
which  opened  to  the  right  and  left  to  entice  the 
purisuers,  poiured  in  a  close  and  deadly  fire  on  both 
sides.     The  ground  was  in  an  instant  covered  with  Defeat  of 
the  killed  and  wounded ;  and  those  brave  troops,  and  en w! 
who.  had  been  so  long  inured  to  conquest,  by  this  pnsiHg 
severe   and   unexpected  cheeky  were  thrown  into  '^"'^*'^°- 

irremediable 
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CHAP,  irremediable  disorder,  and  a  total  defeat  was  the 
'  immediate  consequence ;  the  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
1781.  and  prisoners,  exceeded  four  hundred  men.  Tarle- 
ton  used  every  effort  that  ingenuity  could  devise 
to  rally  his  men,  and  repulse  the  American  horse, 
but  his  abilities  and  courage  could , not ,  recota* 
^o^e  the  Men  fortune  of  the- day.  The  loss  of  Tarletaa!s 
BrkiiOi  from  corps,  SO  soon  after  the  disaster  at  King's  Mountsoo, 
thi8di«aster.  ^^  severely  felt  by  lord  Comwallis,  to  whom,  on 
such  a  service,  and  in  such  a  country,  Jiight  troops 
were  of  the  highest  importance.,  Hie  .American 
general,  Green,  who  had  been  appointed  to  watdi 
the  motions  of  lord  Comwallis,.  was  stationed  widi 
a  considers(.ble  force  in  North  Carolina. .  The  British 
general  proposed  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  com- 
munication  with  Virginia,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  South  Carolina,  30  that  it  .might  not  be 
endangered  in  his  absence:  for  this. purpose  he 
left  a  considerable  body  of  forces  at  Charlestown, 
under  lord  Rawdon.  Lord  Comwallis  first  made 
an  attempt  to  intercept  Moi^n,  which  the  dexterity 
of  that  partisan  eluded.  ,  The  British  army  with 
much  difficulty  passed  the  Calawba,  and  being,  in- 
formed  that  general  Green  was  po6ted  at  GuHd- 
ford,  lord  Cornwallis  majncbed  towards  that  place. 
Green's  force  consisted  of  about  six  thousand  men, 
while  the  British  did  not  exceed  two  thousaod ; 
therefore  the  American  general  determined  to 
hazard  a  battle.  The  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  the 
field,  with  a  wood  (m  the  rights  sxid  other  woods 
both  in  front  and  rear ;  consequently  the  safest  point 
Battle  of     of  attack  was  on  the  left  wing.    At  the  same  .time 

Guildford.       .-■  ■,  ii*i  -i  • 

the  ^neral  was  obliged  to  act  with,  great  caution, 
lest  he  should  faU  into  an  ambuscade  from  th^ 
woods,  as  Tarlelon  had  done  in  a  similar  situatkin. 
Major-ga[ieral  Leslie  commanded  the  right  wing^ 
colonel  Webster  the  left,  Tarieton  the  cavalry^  and 
his  lordship  himself  the  centre.  A  party  of  ^  light 
infanti-y  was  stationed  in  the  woods  to  act  as  occa- 
sion 
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sion  ira^  reqam.    The  enemy's  first  line  was  sooas  chap. 
broken  j  the  second  made  a  very  vigorous  and  gal-    ^^^"' 
lairt  reststaiKe^  but  were  at  length  beaten  back  to     nsi. 
die  third  line,  which  was  stationed  in  the  woods  : 
th^e  the  battle  became  necessarily  irregular ;  the 
Americans,  being  more  accustomed  to  such  a  scene 
of  combat,  appeared  for  a  short  time  likely  to  pre- 
vail ;  f>tit  the  grenadiers  of  the  seventy-first  regiment, 
having  by  a  rapid  movement  passed  over  a  deep 
ravine,  charged  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  break 
the  enemy's  Tine :  the  confusion  terminated  in  a  total 
rout     The  loss  on  tiie  side  of  the  British  amounted  ^^^^ 
to  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded ;  among  but  with  * 
those  who  died  of  wounds  was  colonel  Wehgter,  an  j^<*«"We 
officer  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  general  *  and  the 
whole  army  for  courage,  military  skill,  and  ability. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  considerably  greater, 
but,  when  compared  with  their  immediate  resources, 
perhaps  less  in  proportion  than  the  loss  dP  the  con-      , 

auerors.  From  Guildford  the  British  army  marched 
irough  a  wild,  inhospitable,  and  hostile  country, 
and  jrfler  encountering  tte  severest  hardships^ 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  April  at  Wilmington  in  Vir- 
ginia Arnold,  meanwhile,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  and  plundered  the 
coast  Being  soon  reinferced  by  general  Phillips, 
they  made  great  havock  among  the  enemy,  and  were 
not  without  hopes  of  effecting  a  junction  with  lord 
Comwallis. 

General  Green,  after  his  defeat  at  Guildford,  Camptign  of 
spent  some  time  in  coUectinff  reinforcements,  which  **^^''**- 
having  arrived,  he  marched  to  South  Carolina,  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  lords  Comwallk 
and  Rawdon.  The  Bf  itish  force  in  South  Carolina 
was  so  small,  that  their  situation  was  extremely 
precarious ;  and  their  provisions  were  so  much  re-. 

•  Lord  Corawallis  announced  the  death  of  this  valiant  officer  to  his  father,  the  late 
Dr.  Webster  of  Edinbnri^i  in  a  letter,  which  was  puUiahed  in  the  newspapers,  and 
univenally  admired. 

duced, 
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c  H  A  P;  duced,  that  their  noble  general. was  comi)^ed  tO: 
^^^"'    decline  the  proffered  assistance  of  a  body  of  loyalists* 
list*     from  absolute  inability  to  afford  them  maintenance. 
Lord  Rawdon  was  posted  at  Camden  whien  Green 
arrived :  his  lordship  learned  that  considerable  rein- 
forcements were  expected  by  the  American  army ; 
small  as  his  own  jforce  was,  our  general ,  formed  a 
resolution  at  once  bold  and  wise,   to  attack  the 
enemy/.numerous  as  they  were,  before  they  should 
be  still  more  powerfully  recruited.    The  Americans, 
were  encamped  at  two  miles  distance  on  the  brow  of 
Hd^irif     ^  rocky  steep  ^  known  by  the  name  of  Hobkirk  Hill, 
Hiu.         flanked  on  the  left  by  a  deep  swamp,  and  less  forti-. 
fied  on  that  side,  because  there  they  apprehended  no 
danger.     Superior  genius  here  acted  on  the  same 
principle  which  in  this  history  we  have  repeatedly 
seen  successful,  but  especially  in  seeking  and  seizing 
the  heights  of  Abraham.''  The  commander  attempted 
the  most  difficult  approach,  from  the  well-founded 
presumption  that  there  defence  would  be  the  least 
vigilant.     At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
*  April, .the  British  troops  marched  to  the  enemy: 

round  this  swamp  undiscovered,  and  entered  a  wood; 
bordering  upon  the  enemy's  left  wing.  Hence  they 
rushed  with  such  rapid  impetuosity  as  to  throw  that 
division  of  the  enemy  into  an  instant  confusion, 
which  communicated  to  the  main  body.  The  Ame- 
ricans,  however,  far  superior  in  number,  were, ena- 
bled to  rally,  and  make  a  resolute  stand:  their 
artillery  arriving  at  this  moment,   a^fforded  them 

J)  owerful  support,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  British 
brce.  The  provincials  extended  their  front  to  such* 
a  length,  that  lord  Rawdon  apprehended  the  inten- 
tion  of  surrounding  his  troops.  At  this  instant  he 
conceived  one;  of  those  happy  designs,  which  th^ 
emergencies  of  war  call  forth  from,combined  heroism 
and  ability ;  he  ordered  his  columns  to  form  one' 

\  See  Audrews,  vol.  iv. ;  Stedman,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Ramsay.  > 
«  Vol,  i.  c.  1. 

line. 
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line.     Thin  as  this  rank  was,  they  cbario^dd  the  chap. 
enemy  with  such  fiixy,  as  proved  totally  irresistible,  \ 

routed  them,    and  obtained  a  complete  victory.      i7»ii 
Whether  we  consider  tiie  design  or  execution,  no 
action  occurred  during  the  war  which  displayed  in 
a  greater  degree  the  united  talents,   valour,  and 
ready  invention  which  constitute  the  soldier  and  the 
general :  but  little  availed  military  excellence,  when 
seconded  by  political  weakness  ;  the  reinforcements 
intended  by  ministers  to  join  lord  Rawdon,  were  not 
sent  in  proper  time.     By  the  late  conflict  his  small 
band  was  reduced  to  eight  hundred  men,  while  the 
Americans,  though  defeated,  were  fast  recruiting ; 
our  valiant  commander  was  thus  arrested  in  the 
career  of  victory,  and  obUged  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive until  fresh  troops  should  arrive.     At  length, 
part    of  the  expected   reinforcement   arrived   at  • 
Charlestown,  and  the  British  general  marched  down- 
wards to  effect  a  junction.    In  his  absence.  Green  The  Amen- 
mvested  the  strong  post  of  Ninety-six,  and  at  the  ^^^] 
same  time  sent  a  detachment  to  besiege  Augusta  in 
Geor^a.     Apprehensive  that  lord  Rawdon  would 
speedily  return.  Green  attempted  to  take  the  fort 
*by  assault,  but  the  garrison  made  so  vigorous  a 
defence  that  the  Americans  were  compelled  to 
retire.     The  day  after  their  retreat  the   British  but,  on  the 
general  arrived :  he  soon  learned  that  Augusta  was  f^'J^w.*' 
taken,  and  that  the  besiegers  had  rejoined  the  army  don,  abandon 
of  Green.    The  force  of  the  Americans  was  now  so  **  **^«™i*- 
powerful,  that  great  numbers  of  the  provincials,  who 
had  professed  obedience  to  Britain,  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  avowed  hostility.    Finding  every  thing 
around  him  full  of  danger  and  enmity,  the  general 
perceived  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Ninety-six, 
that  he  might  converge  his  force  for  the  defence  of 
the  lo^j^er  province,  and  especially  the  capital.    On 
his.march  he  heard  that  a  detachment  of  Americans 
was -posted  at  Congaree  Creek)  and;  immediately 
hastened  to  that  spot.    The  enemy,  by  breaking 

down 
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CHAP,  down  a  bridge^  endeavoured  to  impede  lAieprogrestt 
^^^^^'  of  the  British;  but  Rawdon  advanced  with  sur- 
17S1.  prising  quickness,  a  party  of  his  troops  waded 
through  the  river,  drove  tne  enenr^  irom  the  bank, 
and  cteared  a  passage  for  the  rest  of  the  army.  Lord 
Rawdon  made  repeated  attempts  to  bring  Green  to 
battle ;  but^  taught  by  experience,  the  wary  Ameri- 
can skilfully  and  successfiilly  avoided  an  encounter. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNC  the  enterprise,  skilly  and  ge- 
nius, so  conspicuously  displayed  by  the  brave  young 
Rawdon,  Green  on  the  whole  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  recover  the  greater  part  of  Georgia,  and  the  two 
Carolinas;  and  had  also  entirely  cut  ojOTcommum- 
cation  between  the  British  commanders  in  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Lord  Rawdon  having  soon 
after  returned  to  England,  the  command  in. South 
Carolina  devdved  on  colonel  Stewart.  Green  hav- 
ing  both  leiBforced  his  amy  in  numbers,  and  im- 
proved  them  in  discipline^  resolved  to  attack  the 
British  forces.  On  the  8th  of  September,  he  put  l»s 
design  in  execution,  and  attacked  colonel  Stewart  at 
the  JButaws.  Great  numbers  were  killed  on  bod) 
sides,  without  any  decisive  event ;  the  result^  how- 
ever, was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  British  thenceforward  confined  their  opera- 
tions to  the  vicinity  of  Chariestown. 
Cofrnwaiib  CoRNWALLts  meanwhile  entered  Virginia,  and 
^^7""'-  made  considerable  pro£;ress  near  its  southern  coast 
On  the  25th  of  May  he  joined  the  body  that  had 
been  commanded  by  general  Philiips ;  and  in  the 
reachcswa-  latter  end  of  June,  reached  WiUiamisbarsh.  His 
tT^'  lordship  considered  it  of  the  highest  consequence^  to 
^^Q^'i  ^^^^^^^^'^^^d  ^  P^st  on  a  navigable  river,  as  thus'  raari- 
cescer.  °^^'  time  assistancc  might  co-operatcwitbhis  land  foTces. 
He  accordingly  established  himself  at  Gloucester 
and  at  York-town,  on  the  oppo^te  bankd  oi  York 
river.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  together  with 
the  American  general  Wajme,  were  stationed  wkh 
a  powerful  body  of  troops  to  watch  the  motions  of 

13  lord 
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lord  Cornwallis,  and  without  hazarding  an  engs^-  chap. 
mentt  to  restrain  their  operations.    Having  fortifed    ^^ 
tins  positicm,  and  taken  a  general  view  of  the  situa-      i78i. 
tion  of  afiairs,  he  formed  an  opinion  that  a  much 
greater  force  than  that  which  he  possessed  would  be 
necessary  for  reducing  Virginia,  and  effecting  the 
object  of  the  campaign.     He  conceived  that  there 
could  be  no  hopes  of  ultimate  and  decisive  success, 
without  very  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
cconmander  in  chief. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  appears  not  to  have  coincided 
in  the  judgment  of  the  other  general :  instead  of 
reinforcing  the  army  in  Virginia,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion  solely  to  the  defence  of  New  York,   against 
which  he  apprehended  an  attack  from   the  com- 
bined armies;    To  confirm  him  in  this  apprehension,  Dexterout 
the  genius  of  Washington  devised  a  stratagem,  which  walw^X 
easily  imposed  on  the  very  moderate  sagacity  with  which  over- 
which  the  British  commander  in  chief  was  gifted.  J^^  ^ 
General  Clinton  had  intercepted  many  of  the  Ame- 
rican letters  in  the  course  of  his  command,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  the  New  York  papers.     Washington 
now  wrote  letters  to  various  officers,  declaring  that 
the  only  effectual  mode  of  saving  Virginia  was  by 
attacking  New  York,  in  conjunction  with  the  French 
troops;    which,   he   asserted,   would  be   soon  at- 
tempted ;  for  he  was  much  alarmed  at  the  success 
of  a  general,  whom  from  experience  he  knew  to  be 
so  fertile  in  resources,  so  vigorous  in  decision,  and 
so  prompt  and  expeditious  in  improving  every  ad- 
vantage.    These  were  (according  to  the  writer's  in- 
tention) also  intercepted,  and  completely  imposed 
on  the  British  commander  in  chief.     To  continue 
the  deception,  the  two  commanders,  accompanied 
by  the  principal  officers  of  both  armies,   and  at- 
tended by  the  engineers,  reconnoitred  the  island  of 
New  York  closely  on  both  sides  from  the  opposite 
shore  ;  and  to  render  appearances  the  more  serious, 
took  plans  of  all  the  works  under  the  fire  of  their 

vox-.  III.  L  batteries. 
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c^  A  P.  batteries.    The  arrival  of  de  Grasse  was  daily  ex- 
5-ai^s==  pected  by  the  combined  generals,  and  they  resolved 
1781.     to  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  Virginia,  not  doubt- 
ing* that  the  mass  of  land  and  sea  forces  which  would 
then  be  united,  would  overwhelm  lord  Cornwallis, 
wuhrngton  when  unassisted  by  the  commander  in  chief.     On 
^^i^      the  19th  of  August  they  set  out,  and  Clinton  con- 
viiumia.      sidcred  their  departure  as  only  a  feint  to  cover  their 
designs  on  New  York :  thev  proceeded  to  Virginia, 
and  joined  the  army  of  la  Fayette.    De  Grasse  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  same  time,  blocked  up  York  river 
with  his  ships,  while  his  land  forces  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Americans.    Intelligence  had  been  dis- 
patched by  sir  George  Rodney  to  admiral  Graves, 
that  the  French  fleet  was  destined  for  the  Chesapeak, 
and  that  sir  Samuel  Hood  was  on  his  way  to  the 
same  place,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  admiral 
Graves  and  the  New  York  squadron.  The  dispatches 
'  bavins  been  unfortunately  captured,  did  not  reach 
the  admiral.     Sir  Samuel  Hood  having  arrived  off 
the  Chesapeak  on  the  25th  of  August,  three  days 
before,    and   being  disappointed  in  his  hopes   of 
finding   Graves  there,   proceeded  to  New  York, 
which  he  reached   on  tne  28th,  and  three   days 
after  the  united  squadrons  sailed  for  the  Chesapeak, 
and  arrived  the  fifth  of  September,  with  nineteen 
ships  of  the  line,  when  they  discovered  the  French 
fleet  at  anchor  there,  amounting  to  twenty-four  ships 
of  the  line.     A  partial  engagement  took  place,   in 
which  several  British  ships  were  considerably  da- 
maged, but  without  any  decisive  event  on  either 
side.    The  hostile  armaments  kept  five  successive 
days  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  stormy  weather 
having  much  increased  the  damage  of  the  British 
fleet,  they  returned  to  New  York  to  refit.    Mean- 
Ltbkas  while  Barras,  who  had  succeeded  Terney  in  com- 
up  the  river,  mandiug  the  French  naval  force  on  the  North  Ame- 
rican station,  ioined  de  Grasse ;  and  thus  the  gallant 
army  under  the  brave  Cornwallis  was  inclosed  and 

surrounded 
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surrounded  by  an  immense  naval  force^  and  an  army  chap. 
of  twenty-one  thousand  men,  whilst  his  own  corps    ^^^"' 
did  not  exceed  six  thousand.    Not  conceiving  it      irsi. 
possible  that  sir  Hennr  Clinton  would  be  so  com-  Lord  com- 
pletely outwitted,  lord  Comwallis  expected  speedy  J^JS^.""" 
succours,  and  made  dispositions  for  a  vigorous  de-  Expectbj 
fence  until  they  should  arrive  j  meanwhile  he  found  wccown 
it  necessary  to  contract  his  posts,  and  concentrate  Idi^to!]^'. 
his  defences ;  and  the  enemy  immediately  occupied  ^•"i'^^^f^ 
those  positions  which  the  British  general  had  aban*  ^^ 
doned.    TTie  trenches  were  opened  by  both  armies 
iu  the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  of  October ; 
the  batteries  were  covered  with  little  less  than  one 
hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  their  attacks 
were  earned  ojti  with  formidable  energy.    In  a  few 
days  most  of  the  British  guns  were  silenced,  and  the 
defence  rendered  hopeless.    An  express,  however, 
having  arrived  from  New  York,  and  informed  the 
commander  that  he  might  rely  on  immediate  suc- 
cours, the  general  persevered  in  resistance.    Two  skiUuiMd 
redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  British  greatiy  impeded  f^""/^' 
the  progress  of  the  siege.    The  second  parallel  of 
the  enemy  being  now  finished,  they  resolved  to  open 
their  batteries  on  these  works  on  the  fourteenth  of 
October.    The  British  forces  employed  every  effort 
to  defend  the  fortifications,  but  were  overborne  by 
the  immense  superiority  of  number.    The  noble 
commander  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  with- 
stand a  general  assault,  for  which  the  enemy  was 
now  prepared.   Finding  no  succours  likely  to  arrive, 
and  himself  surrounded  on  every  side,  he  conceived 
a  design  of  forcing  his  way  through  a  part  of  the 
enemy,  and  making  his  escape,  but  found  it  would 
be  impracticable.   Thus  hemmed  in  by  a  very  supe-  rindins 
nor  amnr,  through  no  rashness  of  his  own,  but  in  ^^^^ 
the  skilful  and  vigorous  execution  of  his  part  of  a  resist,  sur- 
concerted  plan,  this  brave  leader  had  no  alternative  hl^nUe 
but  the  sacrifice  of  his  gallant  army  without  an-  terms, 
swering  any  purpose,  or  a  surrender.    On  the  latter 
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CHAP,  step  he  at  last  reBolved,  and  on  the  19th  of  October 
^^^Lg  yielded  by  an  honourable  capituktion. 
i7«L  At  last  sir  Henry  Clinton  set  out  from  New 
York  to  attempt  the  relief  of  lord  CornwalKs,  two 
months  after  the  departure  of  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  had  left  him  at  liberty  to  proceed  to 
the  assistance  of  the  distressed  army»  He  brought 
with  him  seven  thousand  land  forces,  with  a  fleet, 
which  was  now  reinforced  by  admiral  Digby,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line.  Having 
arrived  off  the  late  scene  of  hostilities,'  they  found 
that  all  was  over,  and  that  succours  so  tardily  ac- 
corded were  equivalent  to  desertion*  The  French 
fleet,  though  still  superior  to  the  British,  having  ac- 
complished their  piupose,  cautiously  avoided  any 
conflict;  and  the  British  commanders  having  no 
longer  any  inducement  to  remain  upon  that  station, 
returned  to  New  York. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  southern  army 
and  its  valiant  commander,  from  whose  antecedent 
and  recent  successes  sanguine  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  the  most  valuable  of  the  colonies  would 
be  recovered,  and  that  the  caude  of  Britain  would 
ultimately  prevail*  In  his  laborious  marches 
through  me  wild  and  intricate  tracts,  his  lordship  re- 
ceived the  fullest  and  most  experimental  assurances 
that  the  people  who  were  asserted  by  ministry  or 
their  adherents  to  be  friendly,  were  generally 
hostile;  that  every  attempt  to  recover  America 
through  the  Americans  themselves,  was  chimerical, 
as  much  as  every  idea  of  reducing  it  by  force.  The 
plan  he  saw  had  been  concerted  upon  false  prin- 
ciples, and  he  himself  had  fatally  1  earned  that  though 
he  and  his  heroic  band  had  done  their  utmost, 
there  was  almost  an  equal  deficiency  of  support  and 
co-operation  for  its  execution.  The  surrender  at 
York-town  was  the  concluding  scene  of  ofiensive 
war  with  America.  All  the  profuse  expenditure  of 
British  wealth,  aU  the  mighty  efibrts  of  British 

power. 
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power,  all  the  splendid  atchievements  of  British  chap. 
valour,  directed  and  guided  by  British  talents  and    ^^^^' 
skill,  proved  without  effect ;  the  momentous  exer-     nsi. 
tions  of  a  war  so  wasteful  of  blood  and  treasure  were 
for  ever  lost. 


tS 
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DissaiUfaction  again  prevaib  in  Britain — enhanced  hy  the 
news  from  Virginia. —  OtU  of  parliament^  a  majority 
becomes  inimical  to  the  American  war  and  to  ministers. — 
Meeting  of  Parliament  —  the  kinf^s  speech  —  opposition 
inveigh  with  increased  energy  against  ministers — dexterous 
defence  by  lord  North — preliminary  motions  against  mini- 
sters before  the  recess — manifest  difference  among  oppo- 
sition  on  American  independence. — General  plan  of  attack 
against  administration  nonx>  formed  and  matured"^  the 
various  parts  assigned^  while  Fox  animates  the  whde.'-^ 
Foa^s  proposed  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  navy^-^ 
negatived  by  a  small  majority. — Conwajfs  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  king  to  conclude  the  American  war — carried 
by  a  mqfority  (^  nineteen.''^ Ministers  still  hold  their 
places  p — Lord  John  Cavendishes  motion  for  the  removal  of 
ministers — the  minister  skilfully  addresses  himself  to  dtf- 
ferent  sentiments  and  opinions — carries  a  motion  for  an 
adjournment — a  coalition  attempted  in  vain — the  motion 
repeated  by  lord  Surry.-— Administration  resigns* ^^ 
Character  of  the  North  administration. —  The  duke  of 
Jtichmond^s  strictures  on  the  execution  of  colonel  Haines^^ 
acknowledges  he  had  been  misinformed,  and  makes  a  saHs" 
factory  explanation* — Strictures  on  the  promotion  t^ lord 
George  Germaine  to  the  peerage. ---  New  administration^ 

—  The  marquis  of  Mockingham  first  lord  of  the  Treasury 

—  Mir.  Fox  and  lord  Shelbume  secretaries  of  state*  — 
Avowed  plan  qf  ministers.'— AdjustmerU  with  Ireland. — 
Independence  ,of  the  Irish  parliament  acknondedged*'^ 
Mr.  Grattan^s  address. — Satisfaction  of  the  Irish  nation.. 

—  Supplies.  —  Parts  of  Mr.  Burkes  scheme  adopted.  — 
Conduct  of  Mr»  William  Pitt — connects  himself  with  na 
party — reckons  a  chief  advantage  in  our  constitution  ike 
equipoise  of  the  orders — projects  a  reform  in  parliament 
— proposes  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  repre-^ 

.  sentation — proposition  not  considered  as  a  party  questiom., 

—  The  younger  members  the  votaries  of  reform — the  older' 
are  for  adhering  to  the  existing  constitution  —  arguments: 

for  and  against -^  the  supporters  of  reform  outvoted.. — 

— Overtures 


• 
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—Ooertures  of  Mr.  Fox  for  peace  wiih  the  Dutci. — 
Premature  endeavours  to  pacify  America.  — Death  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham.  —  Lord  Shelbume  made  prime 
minister  —  enraged  at  this  appointment,  Mr. Fox  resigns. 

—  Mr.  William  Pitt  chancellor  of  the  exchequer Mr. 

Fox  gives  a  general  account  of  the  reasons  of  his  resign 
nation. — India  affairs. — Reports  of  the  committees  repre^ 
sent  the  general  system  qfgooemment  to  be  erroneous  and 
hurtftdj  and  state  gross  abuses  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  company's  chief  servants. —  IVarren  Hastings  implicated 
in  the  censure.  —  Exertions  of  Mr.  Dundas.  —  Bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  governor  Rumbold  and  his 
coadjutors. — Session  rises. 

TOURING  the  recess  of  parliament  1781,  dissatis-  chap. 
faction  had  begun  again  to  prevail,  from  in-    ^^^'"' 
cidents  and  events  already  mentioned,  and  especially     nsi. 
from  repeated  instances  of  alleged  misconduct  in  Jrt**^'" 
the  ministerial  direction  of  the  navy.     That  source  prevail  in 
of  dissatisfaction  being  opened,   speedily  caused  ^"^» 
others  to  issue :  the  immense  expenditure,  the  pro- 
fuse loans,  the  enormous  increase  of  taxes,  the  little 
avail  of  all  our  exertions,  presented  themselves  to 
the  view,  and  the  public  were  very  differently  dis- 
posed  towards  ministers,  on  the  approach  of  the 
second  session  of  parliament,  from  what  they  had 
been  at  the  be^nning  of  the  &st*    Both  dejected  enhanced  by 
and  dissatisfied,  their  gloom  and  displeasure  were  fronlTir- 
dreadfuUy  aggravated  by  the  melancholy  news  from  g"»ia. 
Virginia.    Judging  of  ministry  under  the  imme- 
diate  impression  of  this   calamitous  event,   they 
hastily  imputed  our  misfortunes  to  a  series  of  folly, 
obstinacy,  and  misconduct.     Many  who  had  strenu- 
ously recommended  perseverance  in  coercion,  now 
reprobated  that  system  which  they  had  most  loudly 
applauded :  a  majority  out  of  parliament  became  a  majority 
inimical  to  the  American  war  and  the  present  i^^fntSS- 
ministers ;    such    was    the    disposition    becoming  comes  ho*. 
prevalent,   when  parliament  met  on  the  27th  of  "Igj^^"*" 
jSTovember. 
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His  majesty's  speech  somewhat  exceeding  the 
usual  length  in  copiousness  of  detail,  imputed  the 
continuance  of  the  war  to  the  restless  ambition  of 
his  enemies.     He  should  not  discharge  the  trust 
committed  to  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people,  or 
requite  the  constant  and  zealous  attachment  of  his 
subjects  to  his  person,  family,  and  government,  if  to 
his  own  desire  of  peace,  or  to  their  temporary  ease 
and  relief,  he  sacrificed  their  essential  rights  and 
permanent  interests.    Having  mentioned  the  favour- 
able affairs  in  the  East  Indies,   he  recommended 
farther  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  dominions 
and  revenues  of  that  country.     His  majesty  stated 
to  the  house,  without  palliation  or  diminution,  the 
unfortunate  event  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia,  but 
adduced  it  as  a  ground  for  a  firm  confidence  in 
parliament,    and    more  vigorous,    animated,    and 
united  exertions.      The    consequent   address    ex- 
cited a  very  interesting  debate,  in  which  opposition 
sketched  the  principal  topics  of  the  charges  which 
they  adduced  against  ministers  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  and  of  the  counsels  which  they  proposed  to 
be  substituted.     Their  arguments  were  directed  to 
prove  the  original  folly  of  the  American  war ;  the 
maciness  of  perseverance  in  so  hopeless  a  contest ; 
the  incapacity,  negligence,  and  mismanagement  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  the  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, and  incompetence  of  administration  in  their 
various  departments,   as  well  as  general  system; 
and  the  necessity  of  changing  both  men  and  mea- 
sures.    Lord  North  defended  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, both  as  to  particular  counsels  and  the 
series  of  poUcy,  with  a  dexterity  and  ingenuity  that, 
if  it  did  not  convince  impartial  readers  or  hearerii, 
at  least  impressed  them  with  a  high  opinion  of  the 
speaker's  ability. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Mr.  Burke  proposed 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors  of  St. 
Eustatius;   a  confiscation   of  effects,   he  alleged, 

there 
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there  took  place  contrary  to  national  justice  and  to  %^^„^' 
natkmd  poLy.  To  prove  his  first  head,  he  entered  ^^ 
into  a  very  learned  and  able  discussion  of  the  extent  i^si- 
of  powers  acquired  by  conquerors  over  an  enemy 
surrendering  at  discretion;  and  for  this  purpose 
quoted  the  authority  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations,  traced  the  history  of  these 
laws^  and  their  actual  state,  as  elucidated  by  the 
concurrent  practice  of  all  civilized  societies.  The 
feelings  of  mankind  had  even  exceeded  the  theories 
of  jurisprudence  in  mitigating  the  calamities  of  war : 
hence  he  inferred  the  necessily,  in  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  that  code,  of  interpreting  the  maxims 
of  law,  even  in  the  most  mild  and  favourable  sense. 
He  therefore  contended,  that  from  the  moment  of 
submission,  the  vanquished  parties  were  entitled  to 
the  security  of  subjects.  Having  laid  down  this 
proposition,  he  proceeded  to  a  detail  of  the  alleged 
enormities  which  he  contended  to  be  contrary  to 
every  dictate  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  offered 
to  prove  his  allegations  by  testimony.  Such  cruelty 
and  depredation,  by  exciting  the  hatred  and  enmity 
of  neutral  states,  were  no  less  impolitic  than  unjust. 
Admiral  Rodney,  without  controverting  Mr.  Burke's 
general  principle,  totally  denied  his  statement  of 
the  case :  the  Dutch  were  at  war  with  us,  therefore 
it  was  perfectiy  fair  and  consistent  with  the  law  of 
nations,  that  their  property  captured  without  a 
capitulation  should  be  con&cated:  he  had  seized 
the  whole,  not  for  himself  and  the  other  captors, 
but  for  the  crown;  he  could  have  no  mercenary 
views,  as  he  did  not  till  long  after  receive  intelli- 
of  the  king's  intention  to  bestow  the  booty  on  the 
fleet  and  armv.  He  knew  of  no  outrage,  and  never 
had  heard  that  any  was  committed  by  the  con- 
querors. The  charge  being  unsupported  by  facts 
and  documents,  Mn  Burke's  motion  was  negatived. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  the  day  appointed  for  PreUminaiy 
considering  the  army  supplies,  a  motion  was  brought  ^"*'^. 

forward  minisceH, 
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forward  by  sir  James  Lawther  concerning  the 
American  war,  apparently  intended  to  sound  the 
dispositions  of  the  house,  and  preparatory  to  more 
pointed  propositions.  It  was  proposed  to  declare, 
that  the  war  in  North  America  had  been  hitherto 
ineffectual  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken ;  and  that  perseverance  in  it  would  be  un- 
availing, and  also  injurious  to  the  country,  by  weak- 
ening her  power  to  resist  her  antient  and  confede- 
rated enemies.  On  this  subject,  so  often  discussed 
in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  there  could  be  little  novelty 
of  argument.  But  opposition,  in  the  division,  ascer- 
tained the  point  which  they  were  most  anxious  to 
establish  :  the  minority,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  to  two  hundred  and  twenty,  shewed 
that  ministers  were  losing  ground.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  which  American  affairs  under- 
went before  the  recess,  the  difference  between  lord 
Shelburne's  connexions  and  the  Rockingham  party, 
concerning  the  independence,  became  more  manifest 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  Great  contests  also 
prevailed  in  the  cabinet,  respecting  the  plan  of 
policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  present  emergency. 
Some  of  the  ministers  proposed  the  total  evacuation 
of  America,  and  the  direction  of  our  whole  force 
against  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  the  majority  still 
cast  a  longing  lingering  look  after  the  object  which 
they  had  pursued  for  so  many  years.  The  most 
sanguine  saw  now,  th^t  all  hopes  of  reducing  the 
whole  of  the  colonies  were  for  ever  vanished,  but 
they  still  fondly  fancied  that  they  might  preserve  a 
part ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined,  that  a  con- 
siderable force  should  be  left  at  New  York. 

During  the  recess,  the  opponents  of  ministry 
were  employed  in  forming  and  maturing  a  plan  of 
general  attack  against  administration.  The  chief 
conduct  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fox ;  and  the  various 
parts  assigned  to  other  senators,  were  to  be  directed 
and  supported  by  this  illustrious  leader,  so  admirably 

fitted 
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fitted  for   the  warfere  which  he   now  ijndertook.  chap. 
Indeed,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  in    ^'^^'"' 
what  mode  such  transcendent  powers  could  be  most     nsi. 
effectually  exerted;  it  is  certain,  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  force  and  splendour  of  Mr.  Fox's  genius 
have  been  most  frequently  displayed,  not  in  legisla- 
tive invention  or  plans  of  executory  policy,  but  in 
reprehensive  eloquence;   not  in   devising  systems 
and  measures  for  the  wise  and  beneficial  govern- 
ment  of  the  country ;  but  in  contending  that  others 
have  planned  and  acted  unwisely  and  injuriously.    , 
On  the  23d  of  January,  the  day  after  the  Christmas      nsjr. 
adjournment  expired,   Mr.  Fox  moved  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  want  of  success  of  his  majesty's 
naval  forces  during  the  war,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  year  I78I.     For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  a 
committee ;  which  being  agreed  to  by  ministers,  he, 
a  fortnight  after,  on  the  7th  of  February,  discussed 
the  subject.     He  traced  the  naval  history  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  exhibited  a  summaiy  of 
the  alleged  miscarriages  of  the  successive  years.    In 
surveying  the  events  of  1780,   he,   with  peculiar 
energy,  exposed  the  infatuation  which  sent  captain 
Moutray,  with  the  East  and  West  India  fleets,  so 
near  the  enemy's  coasts.     Having  reached  I78I,  he 
stated  five  distinct  charges  of  misconduct  in  the 
naval  department :  1st,  De  Grasse  was  suffered  to 
depart  for  the  West  Indies,  without  any  effort  to 
intercept  his  fleet.   He  had  sailed  from  Brest  on  the 
22d  of  March,  with  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  ; 
Darby  was  at  sea  on  the  13th,  but  instead  of  being 
suffered  to  pursue  the  enemy,  he  had  been  sent  out 
of  the  way  to  Ireland.   The  second  charge  was,  the 
loss  of  the  St.  Eustatius  convoy,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured on  its  way  home ;  this  might  have  been  easily 
saved  by  sending  a  squadron  at  the  time  they  were 
expected.     The  third  was  a  letter  sent  to  the 
mayor  of  Bristol  from  the  admiralty,  in  answer  to 
one  from  that  gentleman,  requesting  information 

concerning 
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CHAP,  concerning  the  combined  fleets ;  the  admiralty  had 
J^^^^  misinformed  and  misled  the  Bristol  merchants,  by 
1782.     intimating  that  the  hostile  armament  was  not  in  the 
channel,  when  they  knew  that  it  was  there,  and  had 
thereby  endangered  the  trading  ships  of  that  city. 
The  fourth  charge  was  on  the  force  sent  to  cope  with 
the  Dutch ;  and  the  fifth,  the  inadequate  fleet  sent 
out  with  admiral  Kempenfeldt.   The  general  defence 
adduced  by  lord  Mulgrave,  in  &youi  of  earl  Sand- 
wich, was,  that  he  had  acted  according  to  informa* 
tion,  moral  probability,   £ind  the  existing  circum- 
stances.    Mr.  Fox  made  a  motion,  founded  on  his 
five  charges,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com* 
mittee,  that  there  has  been  gross  mismanagement  in 
the  administration  of  the  naval   afi^rs   of  Great 
J^n<«j^«<*  Britain  during  the  course  of  the  year  1781  •     The 
teafority.      question  being  called  for,    Mr.  Fox's  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  two  hundred  and 
coiiwayjs     gy^  j^  qj|^  hundred  eichty-three.     £ncoura£;ed  by 

motion  for        ,  .         ji      i         •  n       •    *  ^      •  t         ••^« 

an  address  the  progressivc  declension  or  ministerial  majonties, 
loS^tw"^  on  the  22d  of  February,  opposition,  in  a  motion 
end  to  the  made  by  general  Conway,  proposed  to  address  the 
^™^",  king,  to  put  an  end  to  the  American  war.  After 
both  sides  had  repeated  arguments  so  often  em- 
ployed,  the  country  gendemen  now  leaving  ministers, 
Conway's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
only  one,  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three ;  and  opposition  cherished 
hopes  of  speedy  success.  FuUy  confident  of  victory, 
Conway,  on  the  ^th  of  February,  proposed  the  same 
motion  under  a  difi^nt  form.  The  usual  armiments 
being  repeated,  opposition  carried  their  motion  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  thuty-four  to  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifteen ;  and  thus,  after  a  contest  of  eight 
years,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  succeeded  in  their  at- 
tempt to  procure  a  vote  from  the  house,  for  request- 
ing the  long  to  conclude  the  American  war. 

The  following  motion  was  accordingly  carried : 
^'      *'  Resolved,  February  ^th^  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 
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moni^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ^xxvniT* 
majesty,  most  humbly  to  represent  to  bis  majesty^  ^s=ss= 
that  the  farther  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  I'^^a. 
contment  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force, 
will  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this 
country  against  her  European  enemies ;  tends,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  dangerously  to  increase 
the  mutual  enmity,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  America ;  and  by  preventing  an 
happy  reconciliation  with  that  country,  to  frustrate 
the  earnest  dei^e,  graciously  expressed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, to  restore  the  blessings  of  public  tranquillity.** 
To  this  address  his  majesty  returned  the  following 
answer :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons. 
There  are  no  objects  nearer  to  my  heart,  than  the 
ease,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  my  people.  You 
mav  be  assured,  that,  in  pursuance  to  your  advice, 
I  shall  take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  me  to 
be  most  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  harmony 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  colonies,  so 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both ;  and  that  my 
effi^rts  shall  be  directed  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
against  our  European  enemies,  tiU  such  peace  can 
be  obtained  as  shall  consist  with  the  interests  and 
permanent  welfare  of  my  kingdom.'* 

Ministers  had  often  declared,  that  they  would  Ministers 
hold  their  places  no  longer  than  a  parliamentary  fheir  places. 
majority  should  sanction  their  system  and  measures ; 
it  was  therefore  expected  that  a  resignation  would 
immediately  ensue.   Lord  North  and  his  colleagues, 
however,  continued  to  hold  their  places^  because 
they  said  it  did  not  appear,  by  any  vote  or  resolu- 
tion, that  parliament  had  withdrawn  its  confidence 
from  the  present  administration :   confiding  in  its 
increasing  strength,  the  opposite  party  resolved  to 
bring  this  question  to  immediate  issue.  Accordingly,  Lord  joha 
lord  John  Cavendish,  on  the  8th  of  March,  proposed  mSfor' 
resolutions  to  the  following  effect :  that,  from  177'5,  ^f  '?'?°^*' 

*-*  . ,       of  numstert. 
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CHAP,  the  nation  had  expended  upwstrds  of  one  hundred 
xxvin.  millions  in  a  fruitless  war :  during  which  we  had 
^j^  lost  thirteen  colonies,  many  of  our  valuable  West 
India  and  other  islands ;  that  the  rest  were  in  immi- 
nent danger ;  that  we  were  now  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pensive war  with  America,  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  without  a  single  ally ;  that  the  cnief  cause 
of  these  accumulated  misfortunes  was  the  united 
incapacity  and  misconduct  of  administration.  The 
three  first  of  these  resolutions  could  not  but  be 
admitted  as  matters  of  fact :  respecting  the  fourth, 
which  was  an  inference  from  the  others,  Mr.  Fox 
contended,  that  a  long  uniform  series  of  calamity 
and  disgrace  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  misconduct ; 
and  farther,  that  weakness  and  folly  distinctly 
marked  each  separate  measure  of  every  minister, 
as  thev  collectively  pervaded  the  whole  system  of 
administration.  Lord  North  argued,  that  it  was 
unfair  from  misfortune  to  infer  misconduct;  but 
that  even  if*  misconduct  existed,  it  might  be  in  the 
execution,  instead  of  the  plans.  The  minister,  how- 
ever, was  aware,  that  a  direct  and  pointed  answer 
to  the  charges  could  be  of  little  avail ;  therefore, 
with  his  usual  dexterous  ingenuity,  he  shifted  his 
Th9  minis,  grouud.  To  draw  the  attention  of  the  house  from 
JlJJII^^y  3ie  conduct  of  ministers,  the  question  at  issue,  he 
himself  to  Called  ou  them  to  consider,  if  the  present  counsellors 
^d^^  should  be  removed,  who,  probably  would  be  their 
and  opinions,  succcssors.  His  lordship  well  knew  that  there  were 
independent  members  in  the  house,  who,  though 
they  disapproved  lately  of  administration,  were  by 
no  means  desirous  of  being  governed  by  a  whig 
combination.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  oppo- 
sition members  either  originally  were,  or  had 
become  partisans  of  that  connexion.  He  was 
aware,  that  not  only  the  Rockingham  system  of 
ruling  the  nation  by  a  confederacy,  but  also  various 
opinions  and  measures  were  by  no  means  consonant 
to  the  sentiments  of  all  who  now  voted  on  their 

13  side. 
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side.     Was  the  house  (he  said)  prepared  to  new-  chap. 
model  the  constitution,  to  alter  the  duration  of  par-    ^^^"^' 
liaments,  and  the  rights  of  elections  ?    Would  it      1782. 
consent  to  a  violation  of  the  national  faith  with  the 
crown,  by  adopting  a  celebrated  bill  of  reform  in 
the  civil-fist  expenditure  ?    Would  it  vote  the  inde. 
pendence  of  America  ?  on  which  subject  he  under- 
stood there  was   as   great  difference  between  the 
two  btanches  of  opposition,  as  between  opposition 
and  ministers.    Mr.  Dundas  eminently  distinguished 
himself,  and  with  his  usual  strength  of  explicit  and 
direct  argument,  urged  the  house,  before  tney  voted 
for  removing  the  present  ministers,  and  throwing 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  their  opponents, 
to  have  it  thoroughly  ascertained  and  accurately 
defined,  what  the  objects  of  these  opponents  were  ; 
what  system  they  proposed  to  adopt,  and .  what 
measures  they  intended  to  pursue.     These  conside- 
rations had  so  much  influence,  that  the  supporters 
of   ministers   prevailed,    and  the    resolution   was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  ten,  and  a  motion  was  Hecurieta 
carried  for  adjourning  the  house  until  the  15th.  JJi^'jS^ 
Many  moderate  and  independent  members  wished  »ent. 
for  a  coalition,  which  should  prevent  the  country  Acoaihioii 
from  being  entirely  governed  by  any  party.     Mini-  ""ttfrnptw* 
sters  were  well  inclined  to   that  expedient,   and  "****"* 
during  the  adiournment  made  several  attempt^  to 
give  it  effect,  but  to  no  purpose.     On  the  1 5th,  sir 
John  Rous  made  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  the 
8th ;  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  members 
were  present,  when  ministers  still  carried  the  nega- 
tive by  a  majority  of*  nine.     The  opposite  party 
immemately  announced,  that  the  resolutions  would 
be  again  proposed;    accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  The  motion 
March,  a  very  crowded  house  attended,  and  lord  "y'lSS^*** 
Surry  rose  to  make  the  promised  motion.    Before  surry. 
he  had  begun  to  speak,  lord  North  rose  to  commu- 
nicate  to   the  house  information  which  (he  said) 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  present  motion, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  require  an  adjournment    Some  disorder  arose 
xxvm,   from  jffhBt  was    conceived    interruption   to   lord 


17S8.     Surry  ;  but  being  quieted,  lord  North  informed  the 
Adminis-     housc,  that  there  was  no  administriUhfh  and  moved 
tntkm  re.    f^^  ^^  adjournment  until  new  arrangements '  should 
be  formecL    He  then  took  his  leave  of  the  conunons 
as  minister,  by  thanking  them  for  their  honourable 
support  during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  and  in  so 
many  trying  situations.    He  expressed  his  grateful 
sense  of  their  flattering  partiality  towards  him  at  all 
times,  and  their  forbearance  on  many  occasions. 
A  successor  of  greater  abilities,  of  better  judgment, 
and  more  qualiSed  for  his  situation,  (he  saic^)  was 
easy  to  be  found  ;    a  successor,    more  zealously 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  more  anxious 
to  promote  them,  more  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  and 
more  desirous  of  preserving  the  constitution  whole 
and  entire,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  could  not 
so  easily  be  found.     He  concluded  his  speech  with 
declaring,  he  did  not  mean  to  shrink  from  trial,  but 
should  always  be  prepared  to  meet  inquiry,  nay 
even  demanded  from  his  adversaries  the  strictest 
scrutiny. 
Oviracter  of      Thus  eudcd  the  administration  of  lord  North,  a 
2^*^,   period,  of  which  the  greater  part  teemed  with  cala- 
tiflo.  mitous  events,^  beyond  any  of  the  same  duration  to 

be  found  in  the  annals  of  British  history.  A  war 
with  so  great,  productive,  and  important  part  of  our 
own  community,  lost  thirteen  flourishing  and  pow- 
erful colonies,  the  promoters  of  private  and  public 
wealth,  and  the  nourishers  of  national  forqe.  Hos- 
tilities, whencesoever  they  arose,  not  only  sub- 
tracted from  us  such  constituents  of  strength,  but 
added  them  to  our  inveterate  eAemies.  Year  after 
year  our  blood  and  treasure  were  expended  to  no 
purpose;  myriads  of  men  were  killed,  hundreds 
of  millions  were  lavished  without  obtaining  any 
valuable  object  Temporary  gleams  of  partial  suc- 
cess were  followed  by  tixe  permanent  gloom  of 

1 2  general 
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general  disaster.     Were  we  to  ludffe  from  result  chap. 

solely,  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  broad 

•     •1.1.'       •/>  •        /«•         •         • 


principle,  that  an  uniform  series  of  miscarriages  in  1782. 
the  natural  course  of  human  affairs,  iniplies  a  great 
portion  of  misconduct,  our  estimate  of  this  admini- 
stration might  be  easily  formed ;  but  general  rules, 
applied  to  the  appreciation  of  conduct,  often  require 
to  be  nicely  modified  according  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances. I  trust  it  has  appeared  to  the  impartial 
reader,  that  the  chief  minister  possessed  very  consi- 
derable talents  and  fair  intentions,  though  mingled 
with  defects,  and  acting  in  such  emergencies  as  pre- 
eluded  beneficial  exertion  and  consequences.  But 
however  erroneous  and  hurtful  the  series  of  mea- 
sures was  during  this  administration,  far  is  the  blame 
from  being  confined  to  ministers.  It  indeed  be- 
longs chiefly  to  parliament,  which  by  its  approba- 
tion sanctioned  their  acts,  and  to  the  people  them- 
selves, of  whom  the  greater  part  was  eager  for  com- 
mencing and  continuing  the  war.  When  the  nation 
censures  this  burthensome  and  disastrous  war,  pro- 
ductive of  such  an  enormous  load  of  taxes,  thet/  must 
remember  that  it  originated  in  themselves. 

While  the  house  of  commons  was  enficaged  in  The  duke  of 

1  ,  T  .  i»ixi  -I  Richmond  s 

the  momentous  discussions,  which  I  have  been  nar-  strictures 
rating,  matters  of  a  more  personal  nature  were  de-  °°J^^  ®^®" 
bated  in  the  house  of  lords.    The  duke  of  Rich-  coionei 
mond,  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  case  of  colonel  ^^^^• 
Haines,  executed  at  Charlestown,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.      Haines  an  American  officer, 
having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Charlestown,  had  de- 
nuinded  his  parole,  but  had  been  refused,    unless 
he  would  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance.    With  this 
alternative  he  readily  complied,  and  thus  bound    , 
himself  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  British  subject.      • 
On  the  faitn  of  his  sworn  fealty,  he  was  permitted 
to  go  and  reside  on  his  estate  in  the  interior  country 
at  some  distance  from  Charlestown ;  he  there  raised 
two  hundred  men,  attacked  the  innocent  inhabitants 

•    VOL.  HI.  M  who 
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CHAP,  who  would  not  join  hia  banditti,  mordcired  some, 
j^^^L  foed  the  houses  of  otliers»  and  threatened  the  Kiw 
1782.  of  many  who  fled;  by  taking  this  ungenerous  inbu* 
man  advantage  of  the  lenity  which  he  experienced, 
he  added  perjury  to  a  breach  of  trust,  aoid  aggr»- 
yated  the  forfeiture  of  his  word  by  the  blackest 
treachery.  By  the  laws  of  War  as  established  in  the 
practice  of  nations,  a  person  taken  in  arms  against 
the  state  under  which  he  had  accepted  his  parole  was 
liable  to  be  hanged  instantly  without  any  farther 
proof  than  what  should  ideiituy  his  person.  Haines 
was  taken  in  arms;  and,  his  identity  being  admitted, 
he  was  by  lord  Rawdon  and  a  board  of  oiSiters  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged^  and  accordingly  suffered  the 
punishment  di|e  to  such  treachery.  General  Green 
had  tepresented  this  judgment  aa  a  transgression  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  issued  a  manifesto  to  that 
effect,  threatening  to  retaliate  on  British  prisoners ; 
but  adduced  neiljier  argument  nor  authority  to 
proye  his  positions.  The  duke  of  Richmond  having 
received  some  partial  account  of  these  circumstai^- 
9es»  described  the  procedure  of  lord  Rawdon  and 
the  other  officers  to  have  been  impolitic,  illegal,  and 
b^barous.  Lord  Stormont  and  the  chancellor  stated 
the  actual  case,  and  vindicated  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  question  from  so  heavy  a  charge.  His 
grace,  on  reconsidering  the  subject,  wa»  induced  to 
make  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  young  Lord 
whose  name  had  been  called  in  Question,  and  to 
declare  to  the  house  the  high  opinion  of  that 
brave  soldier's  humanity"^  and  just  intentions^  though 
he  still  doubted  whether  the  proceeding  was  stricUy 
strictuKsoo  legal.  It  being  understood  in  the  house  that  i^ 
c^^?t  peerage  was  about  to  be  conferred  on  lord  Georg^ 
promotion  Qermaiue,  as  a  mark  of  royal  af^probation  for  ms 
^^  P^*  ministerisd  conduct,  c^positicm,  not  choosing  directly 

*■  I^ofd  iUmrdoa  was  inclined  to  »w  Haines,  had  sucb  w  •zttnaoii  of  mcii^  be^r 
coi^stent  with  strict-jufdoei  and  the  example  to  be  exhibited  to  tieachcrous  ?iobtor» 
parole. 

ID  to 
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to  iuterferci^  with  the  king^g  right  of  bestowing  that  c  h  a  p* 
dignity,  objedted  to  it  on  a  different  ground,  that  it    ^^^^"' . 
Was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  that  house,  for      i78«. 
h  person  who  had  received  such  a  sentences  from  i 
court-martial,  farther  confirmed  hy  his  sovereign, 
to  be  raised  to  the  peerage.    A  motion  to  that  effect 
being  made  was  immediately  negatived,  as  a  violent 
encroaGhment  dn  the  rights  of  the  crown.    Some 
days  after,  his  lordship  having  now  taken  his  seat  in 
the  ufpet  housoi  the  motion  was  again  introduced  ) 
viscount  Sackville  vindicated  his  own  character  in- 
dividually as  being  by  the  long  cotifidence  of  hisl 
isovereign  purified  froni  the  stigma  of  a  sentence  of 
twenty-two  years  before,   under  circumstances  of 
Very  questionable  impartiality  and    equity  ;   and 
farther  asserted  the   constitutional   right   of  the 
Crown,  to  bestow  the  peerage  according  to  its  judg- 
ment and  discretion* 

DuRiNO  the  adjournment  of  the  house,  a  new  ad-  Newadmfc 
ministration  was  formed  :  the  marquis  of  Rooking*  "he^^lSSJtoii 
bam  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  j  the  ofRocking-i 
e»l  of  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries  of  state  j  l*oJJ^^ 
lord  Camden  president  of  the  council ;  the  duke  of  treasury, 
Grafton  privy  seal ;  lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor  ^l\^ 
of  the  exchequer ;  admiral  Keppel^  who  was  also  sheibume 
created  a  viscount,  first  commissioner  of  the  admi-^  ^  ^^ 
ralty  y  general  Conway  commander  in  chief  of  the 
fcHTces }  the  duke  of  Richmond,  master  general  of 
the  ordnance  j  lord  Thurlow  was  cofitinued  in  bis 
office  of  lord  high  chancellor^  Mr.  Dunning  wiws 
ereated  baron  Ashburton,  and  made  cbanceUor  of 
the  dtochy  of  Lancaster*    The  following  were  i»n*  ^''°'*^ 
derstood  to  be  the  public  measures  which  ministers  J^ 
undertook  to  support :  peace  with  the  Americans,  - 
and  l£ie  ^acknowledgment  of  their  independence  was 
not  to  l^  a  bar  to  the  attainment  of  that  object ) 
tbey  were  to  efl^t  a  substantial  refof  m  in  several 
blanches  of  the  civil  U$t  expenditure,  oii  the  plan 
propowd  by  Mr,  Burk^  the  dimmutioHi  of  the  in^ 

M  9  fluence 
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c  fr  A  P.  fluence  of  this  crown ;  under  y^hich  article  the  bills 

•  .  for  excluding  contractors  from  seats  in  parliament, 

1782.      and  disqualifying  the  revenue  officers  from  voting  in 

the  election  of  members,  were  included.     The  house 

adjourned  for  several  days  at  Easter,  and  did  n6t 

meet  after  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  to  exe- 

Adjustment   cutc  any  busiucss  until  April.  On  the  8th,  Mn  Eden, 

^ithireiaoi  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^^^  sccrctary  to  lord  Carlisle  late  lord 

lieutenant,  exhibited  a  view  of  the  political  history 
of  Ireland,  stated  means  which  were  then  forming 
for  rendering  the  country  totally  independent  of  the 
JBritish  legislature,  and  concluded  with  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
act  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  as  asserted  a  right  in  the 
king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  makie  laws 
to  bind  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.     Mr.  Fox  informed 
the  house  that  Irish  affairs  had  already  undergone 
the  discussion  of  several  privy  councils,  and  that  the 
next  day,  he  would  be  prepared  to  propose  a  pre- 
liminary measure  on  the  subject ;  Eden  therefore 
withdrew  his  motion.     The  next  day  messages  were 
delivered  to  the  two  houses,  recommending  such 
an  adjustment  as  would  give  mutual  satisfaction  to 
both  kingdoms.     The  duke  of  Portland,   the  lord 
lieutenant,  sent  a  similar  message  to  both  the  houses 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  iii  consequence  of  which  an 
m*i  S^^'    address  was  moved  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Grattan, 
<ieM.* '      leader  of  the  popular  party.     This  representation 
fully  and  explicitly  asserted  the  independent  righfe 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  state 
the  causes  of  those  jealousies  and  discontents  which 
had  arisen  in  that  country ;  the  act  of  the  6th  of 
George  I.  the  power  of  suppressing  or  altering  bills 
in  the  privy  council,  and  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill. 
It  concluded  with  expressing  the  most  sanguine-  ex- 
pectations from  his  majesty's  virtuous  choice  of  a 
chief  governor,  and  their  great  confidence  in  the 
wise,  auspicious,  and  constitutional  counsels  which 
they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  majesty  had 

adopted. 
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adopted.     On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  the  repeal  chap. 
of  the  act  complained  of  was  moved  in  the  house, 
and  passed  without  opposition ;  and  the  parliament  of     i782. 
Ireland  was  rendered  independent  on  the  parliament,  independ- 
of  Great  Britain*     In  return  for  the  liberal  proce-  fJJ^f ''*^{!'® 
dure  of  the  British  government  in  relinquishing  its  meV^erl 
claims  without  stipulation  or  condition  whatever,  the  *""®*'- 
parliament  of  Ireland  immediately  voted  100,000/. 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  20,000  Irish  seamen  for 
the  service  of  his  Majesty's  navy.**    The  new  minis- 
ters proceeded  to  their  plans  of  reform  and  economy  j 
bills  were  passed  for  disqualifying  revenue-oflScers 
from  voting  in  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  for  rendering  contractors  incapable  of 
sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.    On  the  15th  of 
April,  a  message  was  brought  from  the  king,  re- 
commending  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  curtail, 
ment  of  expences  through  all  the  branches  of  public 
expenditure.     Mr.  Burke,   now  paymaster-general  Part  of  Mr. 
of  the  forces,  revived  his  plan  of  reform,  and  pro-  ^^l^ 
posed  as  part  of  it,  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  reform  is 
pay  off  the  debt  on  his  civil  list,  to  prevent  the  like  *  °^*^*^ 
in  future,  and  to  carry  into  a  law  the  retrenchments 
which  his  majesty  had  graciously  proposed  to  make 
in  his  household.     Without  entering  into  the  detail 
of  the  reduction  which  was  effected  by  this  bill 
when  passed  into  a  law,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state 
in  general,    that  its  annual  saving  amounted  to 
72,368/.     He  followed  the  bill  by  another,  for  the 
regulation  of  his  own  office  :  the  principal  object  of 
the  latter  act,  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
balance  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  paymaster- 
general.     On  the  Sd  of  May,  Mn  Wilkes  having 
made  his  annual  motion  for  expunging  the  famous 
resolution  of  I769,   respecting  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, at  last  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  115  to  47. 

*  The  sum  of-50,00(V.  was  also  voted  for  purchasing  an  estate,  and  erecting  a 
maasion  therein,  to  be  settled  on  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.  and  the  ,heirs  of  his  body,  as 
a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  unequalled  benefits  conferred  by  him  on  that 
kingdom. 

M  3  Mr. 
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p  H  A  F.      Mr.  William  Pitt  bad  voted  against  )ord  North** 
^^^^'   system  and  measures^  but  never  formed  any  coaa^ 
i78fi.     nexlon  with   the  Rockingham  oonifederacy,    and 
Conduct  of   accepted  no  place  under  the  new  admimstratioQ, 
Urn  put :     Young  as  this  gentleman  was,  he  bad  situdied  moral 
he  connects  ^nd  poUtiGal  philosophy  more  thoroughly^  kaew 
^"J^„^**  them  more  deeply,  radically,  and  extensively,  (iban 
most  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  tii^e,  though  matwed 
by  experience.     He  had  accurately  investigated  the 
history,  detail,  and  spirit  of  the  British  constitution, 
comprehended  its  objects,  principles,   and  actual 
state :  he  conceived  it  to  be  the  highest  efibrt  of 
human  wisdom,   and  its  support  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  nation.  He  saw  that, 
notwithstanding  ibe  excellence  of  our  polity,  various 
corruptions  had  arisen,  and  various  evils  had  issued 
fi'om  legislature,  very  pernicious  to  the  country. 
Considering  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  our 
system  to  be  the  equipoise  of  the  component  estates, 
/e  imputed  repent\Lure»  and  misUiages  to  a 
lie  projeets  derangement  in  the  proper  balance.    Like  other 
P^&S  young  men  of  lofty  genius,   grand  conceptions, 
habituated  to  scientific  pocesses,  and  accustomed 
to  generalization,  but  not  yet  matured  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  affairs,  in  devising  a  cprrective  he  formed 
theories  which  subse<][uent  experience  could  not 
entirely  confirm.    There  was  in  many  parts  of  the 
"  kingdom  a  disposition  of  election  franchises  totally 
disproportionate  both  to  numbers  and  to  property ; 
f^nd  hence  there  appeared  to  b^  a  defi^ct  in  th§  r^^ 
'  presentation  of  the  commons  of  England,     This 
inequality  was  founded  neither  on  alleged  m^rita  or 
property  on  the  part  of  the  electors^    Jn  a  consider- 
able number  of  boroughs^  there  was  not  only  a 
paucity  of  voters,  but  the  few  that  enjoyed  fian- 
cbises  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  render  them  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  individuals.    As  there 
were  evidently  very  gr$at  abuses  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  afiairs,  as  legislature  appeared  in  many  in^ 

stances 
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stences  to  h^ve  sanctioned  measures  very  detrimental  c  h  a  ^. 
to  the  country,  it  was  natural  to  impute  the  con-    ^^^'"' 
duct  of  part  ctfthe  majorities  to  the  corrupt  influence     jib% 
of  the  crown,  and  the  efficacy  of  ministerud  sedue* 
tion.     To  remove  the  allied  source  of  evil,  many 
patriotic  men  projected «  rdfbrm  in  parliament  Lord 
Chatham  had  been  favourable  to  an  alteration  in 
this  department  of  the  constitution :  his  son  formed 
the  same  general  opinion.    To  the  contemplation  of 
philosophical  theory  it  appeared  an  anomaly  in  the 
British   polity,    that   seven   thousand   individind^ 
should  return  three-eighths  of  die  national  represen- 
tatives, while  seven  hundred  thousand  not  inferior 
in  property,  merit,  or  any  other  constituent  of  supe- 
riority, had  not  a  sin&^le  vote.^     He  therefore  re- 
solvea  to  propose  some  plan  for  meUoiating  the 
representation.    Aware,  however,  of  the  delicate 
ground  on  which  he  trod,  he  proceeded  very  cau- 
tiously; i{H:ending  to  investigate  facts  before  he 
<kew  a  conclusion  or  constructed  schemes,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  a  motion  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  re-  and  pro- 
presentation   in  parliament,  and  to  teport  their  p*?**?J^" 
sentiments  to  tl^  house.    This  subject  was  not  dieitttear 
then  debated  as  a  party  question,  biit  as  a  propo-  J^|^"*^" 
sition  of  general  policy.    Of  men  of  talents,  the 
younger,  such  as  Messrs.  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan^ 
were  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  inquiry :  the  older  and 
more  experienced,  such  as  Mr.  Burke,  lord  North, 
and  Mr.  Dundas,  opposed  the  agitation  of  topics 
which  they  conceived  might  excite  a  ferment  in 
the  country.    They  argued  that  representation,  as  ^[*^J*^ 

agtnmt* 
'  It  b,  probaU*  the  gTMt  nmiiifiictiiven  of  ManctiMCer  vmy  bd  nore  interested 
In  tbe  prosperity  of  their  country  than  a  journeyman  carpenter  at  Shoreham ;  that 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  or  Mr.  David  Hume,  might  be  more  competent  judges  of  a 
llMfl^cr  than  n  jotameyman  rop«maker  of  the  sane  aoted  x^otitory  of  electois. 
Th^  capitalists  and  philoaophen  had  no  vote,  the  labouring  mechanics  have  a  vot«. 
SdB,  however,  the  property  of  the  man  of  wealth  i^  prote<xed,  and  benefits  lloth 
hlnwtf  and  his  couairy;  the  talents  of  the  men  of  geDius  were  aemutter»ced|.aad 
produced  honour  and  advantage  to  theur|C«untry  a&  much  as  if  they,  had  9)!  powcm<l 
a  prii^egs  of  poffiiig  for  a  member  of  paxfiament* 

m4i  it 
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c  H  A  P.  it  .  stood,  though  in  theory  appaarently  irregular^ 
•^^^'"'  assembled  in  parliament  as  much  collective  virtue, 
1782.  wisdom,  and  property,  as  could  be  brought  to- 
gether by  any  mpd^  that  might  be  adopted ;  that 
parliament  by  its  present  constitution,  was  as  much 
disposed,  qualified,  and  empowered  to  answer 
the  ends  of  legislature,  as  it  could  be  rendered  by 
any  increase  or  new  modification  of  representatives 
and  electoral  franchises.  Besides  sentiments  had 
begun  to  be  entertained  and  inculcated  in  certain 
classes  respecting  government,  very  different  from 
those  of  the  supporters  of  the  present  inquiry  in  par- 
liament. Doctrines  tending  to  diminish  the  vene- 
ration of  Britain  for  our  constitutional  establish- 
ments, and  to  recommend  the  visionary  theories  of 
democratical  republicanism,  were  published  by  men 
of  considerable  name  and  authority,  and  rapidly 
spread  among  their  peculiar  adherents.  .  Though 
"  these  sciolists  were  understood  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  advocates 
of  parliamentary  reform,  yet  it  was  easily  fore- 
jseen  that  they  might  arrive  at  great  influence  over 
the  weaker  votaries  of  poUtical  change,  in  whose 
undistinguishing  minds  their  wild  and  extravagant 
theories  might  pass  for  the  soundest  philosophy,  or 
the  most  beneficial  lessbns  of  practical  wisdom. 
From  these  considerations,  the  most  experienced  of 
our  able  senators  opposed  the  motion,  which  was 
The  sup-  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
?rform  are  ouc  to  oue  huudred  and  forty-one.  On  the  18th 
outvoted,  of  October,  lord  John  Cavendish  moved  ten  resolu- 
tions, by  which  the  house  should  declare  the  neces- 
sity  of  proceeding  early  the  next  session  with  those 
regulations  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  list,  which  it 
was  thought  too  late  to  complete  in  the  present. 
While  such  measures  were  proceeding  in  the  senate, 
Mr.  Fox  commenced  the  exertion  of  his  talents  as  a 
liiinister,  by  offering  to  Holland  thp  renewal  of  that 
peace  and  amity  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 

the 
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the  respective  powers,  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  chap. 
of  1674.     In  order  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object,    ^^Y"^- 
he  proposed  hostilities  should  be  immediately  sus-      ns2. 
pended :  this  offer  was  made  through  the  Russian  overturn 
minister,  but  was  very  coldly  received  by  the  Dutch,  ^^^'^^ 
who  were  not  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the 
without  their  allies.     He  also  made  overtures  for  j^tuH^e/"^'* 
peace  with  the  Americans :  soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister,  he  proposed  to  recognise  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  united  states  of  America  uncondi- 
tionally, and  not  to  reserve  it  as  a  term  of  peace. 
The  proposal  being  agreed  to  in  council,  lord  Shel- 
burne  officially  wrote  to  the  commander  in  chief  to 
coqimunicate  this  resolution  to  congress,  as  well 
as  the  determination  of  parliament  to  put  an  end  to  Hccndea, 
the  American  war  ;  hut  that  body  would  not  agree  dfTi^^ 
to  a  separate  peace.    Before,  however,  the  resolu-  ""• 
tions  of  the  provincials  on  this  subject  could  be  re- 
ported to  the  British  government,  an  event  hap- 
pened, the  consequence  of  which  induced  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  connexions  to  resign  their  places  in  admini- 
stration.    On  the  1st  of  July  died  Charles  marquis  Death  of  the 
of  Rockingham,  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  a  man  of  R^'ng. 
plain  and  sound  understanding,  unquestioned  pro*  *»««»» 
bity,  great  benevolence,  the  most  liberal   munifi- 
cence, and  patriotic  intentions.     He  was  a  lover  of 
the  British  constitution,  but  educated  in  the  pre- 
judices as  well  as  principles  of  the  whig  party,  he 
early  imbibed  and  always  retained  an  opinion,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  this  country, 
for  its  government  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  whig 
connexion.     His  adherents   and  supporters  either 
adopted  or  professed  to  adopt  this  bpinion :  the  ablest 
of  these,  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  extraordinary  as 
their  talents  were,  appeared  to  rest  their  consequence 
less  on  their  individual  powers  than  on  the  rank 
which  they  held  in  the  whig  confederacy.     On  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  the  duke  of 
Portland  was  esteemed  by  his  party  the  head  of  the 

whigs, 
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CHAP,  whigs,  and  on  diat  account  the  prqperest  person  to 
^^^^^"'   be  first  lord  of  the  treasury.     His  majesty,  however, 
1782.      using  his^  prerogative  of  appointing  his  own  servants. 
Lord  shei-    made  choice  oflord  Shelbume.     Lord  John  Caven- 
ISr -i^  dish  and  Mr.  Fox  soon  afterwards  resigned  their 
minister.      c^ccs,  and  wcrc  followcd  by  the  duke  of  Portland 
hu'fwi^ds"^  as  lord  Ueutenant,  Mr.  Montague  from  the  board 
resign.        of  treasury,  lord  Duncannon  and  Mr.  J.  Townshend 
from  the  admiralty,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Lee  th^ 
pittra^?-'"  sohcitor-general.     Mr.  William  Pitt  was  made  chan- 
pdint'eV^      cellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  T.  TowniAend  and 
^?ex- '   ^^^^  Grantham  secretaries  of  state,    Mr.  Pepper 
ebequer.      Ardcu  succecdcd  Mr.  Lee,  the  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland  filled  the  place  of  Mr.  Barr^,  who  wbb  re- 
moved to  the  pay-^office,   and  eaii  Temple   was 
appointed  to  the  lieutenancy  df  Ireland.     Parlia- 
ment having  met  the  9th  of  July,  for  the  first  time 
Mr.  Fox      after  this  change  Mr.  Fox  undertook  to  explain  the 
^rai  ac^^    motives  of  his  late  resignation.     It  bad  {he  ssAd) 
^»nf  of  ^  been  understood  by  lord  Kockingham's  friends,  that 
Jbk  resig^.   lord  Shelbumc  had,  on  coming  into  office,  acceded 
"«»•  to  their  measures ;  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  own 

opinion  respecting  the  independencj)r  of  America  to 
the    sentiments  of  his  coUeagues ;   but  Mr.  Fox 
found  totally   different  principles    were  adopted, 
which  he  would  not  then  detail,   and  thought  it 
his  duty  to  resign.     He  pledged  himself,  when 
circumstances  would  admit  of  a  particular  stat^ 
ment  of  his  reasons,  to  prove  that  they  were  well 
founded.  " 
India  affairs       The  two  committecs  continucd  to  bestow  unre- 
rf  ui"?X  Hitting  attention  on  East  India  affairs.    Their  re- 
mittees,      ports  were  voluminous  beyond  exam{^,  and  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  abili^ 
and  discrimination.    The   first  object  of  inquiiy 
and  original  cause  of  its  being  set  on  foot,  was  the 
conduct  of  judges;  this  being  investigated,  produced 
a  report,   of  which  the  fdllo wing  »e  the  heads: 
it  appeared  that  the  Baglisrh  judges  had  takeit  cog- 
nizance 
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nisance  of  causes  between  native  lancUholders,  not  chap. 
in  the  service  of  the  company,  consequently,  by  the    ^^^"'- 
Mt  of  parliann«it,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  m  the     nss. 
£nglisn  courts ;  and  had  proceeded  in  several  cases 
to  inflict  severe  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to 
acknowled£;e  their  authority*    The  most  important 
instances  alleged  of  extra-judicial  assumption,  were 
in  civil  actions,  the  Patna  and  the  Cossijurah  causes, 
in  the  first,  two  native  mi^strates,  men  of  rank  and 
respectability,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  effects  con- 
fiscated by  an  English  sheriff,  for  their  official  con- 
duct in  a  case  which  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  tribunal.     In  the  second,  the  rajah  of 
Cossijurah  having  resisted  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
^jrourt,  the  sheriff  had  dispatched  an  armed  force  to 
compel  obedience ;   but  the  governor-general  and 
council  ordered  a  .more  numerous  body  to  march 
meedily,  and  prevent  what  they  conceived  to  be 
iUegal  acts.  The  most  noted  tnstaiice  of  interference 
in  extra-judicial  causes  of  criminal  process,  was  the 
trial  and   execution   of  Nundcomar    for  forgery. 
Nundcomar,  a  bramin  of  the  highest  cast,  was  tried, 
iSondemned  and  hanged  on  a  statute  of  George  II. 
against  forgery,  strictly  confined,  and  appropriated 
to  England  and  its  paper  currency.    Neither  the 
rson  accused  nor  the  person  whose  name  was 
hrged  were  subject  to  the  British  jurisdiction :  by 
the  laws  of  India,  forgery  is  not  punishable  capitally : 
thus  a  man  was  put  to  death  by  a  court  to  which 
he  was  not  amenable  for  a  crime  not  capital  by  the 
laws  to  which  he  was  amenable.    On  these  reports 
several  resolutions  were  brought  forward  by  general 
Smith,  some  of  which  were  to  censure  Mr.  Sullivan 
for  neglect  of  duty  in  delapng  to  teansmit  the  act  of 
.regulation  to  the  servants  of  the  company,  and  in-* 
ctructions  to  release  the  unjustly  imprisoned  mao^ 
atxates  of  Patna  i  and  also  for  restraining  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  India  company,  by  an  oath,  from 
giving  information  to  the  comnuttae.    The  other 

motionf 
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CHAP,  motions  related  to  the  conduct  of  sir  Elijah  Impey;. 
'    On  these  resolutions,  the  house  addressed  his  majesty 
1782.      to  recal  sir  Elijah  Impey.     The  committee,  in  dis- 
cussing  the  conduct  of  judicature,  found  some  pro- 
ceedings in  which  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  have 
exceeded  the  authority   vested  in  the  governor- 
general  by  the  act  of  parliament.     The  chairman, 
therefore,  proposed  that  a  new  act  should  be  intro- 
duced, to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  governor-general 
and  council  of  Bengal. 
The  reports       Xhe  sccret  committec  took  a  much  wider  range 
thn:^t"cm    of  inquiry  than  the  select  committee,  and  extended 
of  govern-     j^s  investigatious  to  the  proceedinffs  of  deliberative 

ment  to  be  ,  *=V;  ^^  ^  ii         ^  •      t       .  •  j 

erroneous  aud  cxccutive  oflices,  as  well  as  judicative;  and 
and  hurtful.  gjgQ  included  the  presidency  of  Madras  with  Cal- 
Exertions  of  cutta.  The  vigorous  genius  and  indefatigable  in- 
Mr.Dun  as.  J^g^.Jy  ^f  ]y[j.^  Duudas  produccd  one  hundred  and 

eleven  resolutions,  which  he  arranged  into  three 
classes,  each  of  which  consisted  of  three  distinct 
heads ;  the  two  first  of  a  public  and  general  nature, 
the  third  of  personal  culpability.     The   first .  class 
Mr.  Has-     regarded  the  general  system  of  our  government 
caud.""^^^'    ^^  India,   and  included  a  severe   censure    on  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Hornsby,  with  a 
declaration,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  directors 
to  recal  these  officers   of  the  company  from  em- 
ployments in  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant 
malversation.     The  second  and  third  classes  of  reso- 
lutions respected  the  alSairs  of  the  Camatic,   and 
contained  very  severe  animadversions  on  the  gene- 
ral administration  of  the  presidency,  with  specific 
charges  of  great  moment  against  sir  Thomas  Rum- 
Biiis  of  pains  bold,  late  governor  of  Madras,  Mr.  Whitehill  and 
uet  agafnlt    Mr.  Pcrriu,  members  of  the  council.     Bills  of  pains 
governor      and  penalties  were  parsed  against  these  gentlemen, 
^  °  *     and  the  usual  regulations  aiinexedi  to  prevent  them- 
selves from  leaving  the  kingdom,  or  their  effects 
from  being  confiscated. 

suppHes.  The  supplies  of  the  year  were  one  hundred  thou- 

sand 
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sand  seamen,  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  land  chap. 
forces  as  in  the  former  year.    The  loan  this  year  was  ' 

13,510,000/. :  the  terms  were  near  six  per  cent.  1782. 
but  as  stocks  was  so  low  as  fifty-four,  and  money 
could  not  be  borrowed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  the 
conditions  underwent  little  animadversion ;  the  new 
taxes  were  on  insurances,  bills  of  exchange,  inland 
water-carriage  and  coasting  navigation,^  five  per  cent, 
additional  dutv  on  all  excise  and  customs  on  bran- 
dies,  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  necessary  article  of 
small-beer,  and  twenty  per  cent,  on  salt  and  tobacco : 
imposts  so  much  affecting  the  lower  classes,  were 
the  subjects  of  loud  complaint.  On  the  11th  of  Sesaon rises. 
July  his  majesty  prorogued  parliament,  and  in  his 
speech  steered  very  clear  of  every  allusion  to  political 
changes. 
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Went  Indies*  *—  French  recover  St  Eustafius  to  the  Outcti.  — ^ 
Infvest  St.  Christophers  —  bold  attempt  of  sir  Samuel  Hood 
ia  relieve  the  Island  —  skilfid  operations  of  that  admirat 

—  but  for  uoant  cf  military  force^  ineffettuaL  —  Si.  CAri&^ 
tophers  mrrenders^  and  also  Nevis  and  Montserrat.  -^ 
Apprehemionsfor  Jamaica.  —  Sir  George  Rodney  atrwing 

Jrom  Britain  with  a  reir^orcementy  resumes  the  commands 

—  Objects  of  the  admiral.  —  De  Grasse  sails  Jrom  Martin 
nico.  -—  Rodney  pursues  the  enemy y  and  overtakes  them  off 
Gtmddlofupe.  —  Battle  of  the\2ih  of  April — gallant  efforts 
^  the  French  —  at  length  Rodney  breaks  the  line  -^  gains 
a  decisive  victory — takes  or  destroys  a  great  part  of  the 

Jleet. — Principle  of  naval  warfare  illustrated  by  this  victory 

—  important  advantages.  —  Summary  ofRodner^s  exploits 
against  our  three  naval  enemies  —  created  a  peer.  —  J^orth 
America — sir  Henry  Clinton  resigns  the  command  —  suc- 
ceeded by  Carieton.  —  No  active  hostilities.  —  East  Indies* 
--^Pecuniary  deficiencies.  - —  Schemes  of  Mr.  Hastings  to 
procure  resources  for  carrying  on  the  war. — The  zemindars 

—  tenure  of  their  possessions.  —  Cheyt  Sing  —  rc^ah  of 
Benares. — l^ipidated  subsidy. — Mr.  HcLstings^s  views  of 
Cheyt  Sin^s  relation  to  the  company. — Applies  for  an 
extraordinary  subsidy  to  answer  the  compan^s  emergency 
-'^  granted  repeatedly  with  reluctance.  —  Hastings  repeats 
his  demand.  — Proceeds  to  Benares  to' enforce  compliance. 

—  Conduct  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  his  people  —  he  Jlies  from 
Benares.  ^Alleged  disaffection  and  machinations  (f  thd 
Begums* — At  the  instance  of  Mr,  Hastings  their  treasures 
confiscated.  — Hastings  detaches  the  Mahratta  prince  Jrom 
the  confedereuy  of  native  powers.  —  Suffrein  expects  to 
crush  the  British  naval  force  in  India  —  disappointed.  — 
Various  conflicts  between  him  and  sir  Edward  Hughes  — 
■^uaugh  not  decisive^  are  fwoouraUe  to  Britain. — Campaigit 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  against  Hyder  Ally. — Colonel  Braith- 
waifs  corps  surprised  and  overpowered  by  Tippoo  Saib. — 

— ■  Signal  victory  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  at  Red-hill  — Hydet 
AUy  completely  discomfited  '^Wom  out  by  fistiguej  sir  Eyre 
Coote  resigns  the  command.  — »  Hastings  succetds  inputting 

an 
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an  end  to  the  Indian  cmfedjercuy.  -^  Operations  of  sir 
JSdward  Hughes. — Eapedition  against  Mifsore  from  the 
Malabar  coast. —  Tippoo  Saib  surprizes  gener at  Matthews 
in  a  defile  J  and  captures  his  detachment.  •—  Death  of  sir 
JEyre  Coote^  the  military  saviour  of  India.  "^Hastings  the 
political  saviour.  — Farther  operations  stopt  by  intelligence 
jfrom Europe. — Europe.--^ Siege  of  Minorca  by  a  great 
tarmament — the  garrison  after  a  gallant  defence  capitmaies. 
-^  Fleets  (f  France^  Spain,  and  Holland.  — Admiral  Bar^ 
ringion  intercepts  part  of  a  French  convoy  deitined  for  tifi,/ 
East  Indies.  — «  Eirploit  of  captain  Jarois.^  ^^  Lord  Heme 
prevents  the  Dutch  fleet  from  sailing. — Combined  fleets 
sail  to  the  channel'-^  disappointedy  they  return  southwards 
—  Loss  of  the  Moyal  George  and  admiral Kempenfeldt.-^ 
Bendxoed  preparations  against  Gibraltar  *-  enormous  bat- 
tering ships  — large  army  and  fleet — tJte  besiegers  calculate 
that  tmewtyfour  hours  would  reduce  Gibraltar.^-- Mliot' 
unHeipates  their  attack — pours  red-hot  balls  on  their 
batteries'^ again  destroys  their  preparations^  and  shewi 
their  hopes  to  be  groundless — tf^  again  attempt  to  bloeh'- 
ode.  '-'''Lord  Home  sails  to  supply  and  relieve  Gibraltar"-^ 
effects  his  purpose  in  the  face  of  a  much  superior  fleet  — 
offei^  the  enemy  battle^  which  they  decline.  —  General  pur- 
pote  of  Bourbon  ambition  against  Britain  frustrated.'-'^ 
Britain  maintains  the  saoereignty  of  the  sea. —  The  beUige-" 
rent  potoers  at  length  convinced  that  their  hostilities  are 
redprocdlly  ruinous.  —  Overtures  fbr  a  general  peace  — 
the  preliminaries  signed  at  Paris^^^Independence  ofAme^ 
riea  acknomledged. '^Treaties  between  Britain  and  the 
regfective  powers.  —  General  view  of  this  arduous  contests 
"^Her  resistance  against  such  a  confederation  of  foes 
manifested  the  immense  resources  —  Iqfiy  genius  and  invin^ 
cible  ^itit  of  the  British  nation.  —  Folly  of  naval  states 
prootmng  to  hostilities,  the  mistress  of  the  oCean.  —  Con-  ''- 
sequences  proximate  and  eventual  to  the  respective  parties. 

YN  the  dose  of  the  year  I7SI,  while  the  British  char 
fleet  wai^  Unmccessfully  occupied  in  atteinpting    ^^^^' 
to  feUev^  the  atmy  in  Virginia,  the  imurquis^  de     nss. 
BouilM,  governor  of  Martinico,  invaded  Stv  JEusta-  ^^^ 
tiQi  with  two  thousand  men,  ea^y  subdued  that  recover  st. 
Ishmd,  being  defended  by  only  deven  hnndred  men  ^^^X 
bdmguig  to  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  regiments. 

Besides 
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CHAP.  Besides  the  inferiority  of  force,  the  garrison  having 
■  no  expectations  of  such  an  attempt,  were  in  a  state 

1782.  of  security,  and  indeed  oscitancy,  which  greatly 
facilitated  the  success  of  their  enemies.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  effects  captured  by  the  British 
still  remained  on  the  island,  so  that  it  proved  a  very 
valuable  prize.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  the 
French  retook  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demarara 
and  Essequibo,  and  by  restoring  them  to  Holland, 
confirmed  the  amity  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  that 
country  towards  their  new  ally.  The  count  de 
Grasse  was  now  returned  from  North  America  to 
the  Leeward  Islands,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of 
thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  ;  sir  Samuel  Hood  was 
also  come  back  to  Barbadoes.  Trusting  to  their 
superiority,  the  French  commanders  made  an  at- 
P«y  i?^®*t  tempt  on  the  valuable  island  of  St.  Christophers. 
yhers."*  ^  The  land  forces  under  the  command  of  de  Bouille, 
consisted  of  eight  thousand  men,  escorted  and 
seconded  by  the  fleet.  On  the  11th  of  January, 
they  effected  a  landing.  The  British  garrison  com- 
manded by  general  Fraser,  did  not  exceed  six 
hundred  men  ;  taking  possession  however  of  a  very 
strong  post,  the  commandant  fortified  himself,  in 
hopes  of  holding  out  till  succour  should  arrive. 
The  whole  military  force  of  Britain  in  those  islands 
was  inconsiderable ;  notwithstanding  this  conside- 
ration, and  the  comparative  smallness  of  his  naval 
a)H  attempt  forcc,  sir  Samuel  Hood  determined  to  venture  one 
Ho^,to"^  of  those  bold  measures  which  have  generally  termi- 
KUeve  the  nated  with  'victory  to  British  arms,  and  which  in 
her  relative  situation  to  her  foes,  instead  of  being 
chargeable  with  temerity,  are  the  wisest  that  can.be 
pursued.  He  departed  from  Antigua,  took  on  board 
general  Prescot  and  the  few  troops  that  could  be 
afforded,  and  .  immediately  sailed  to  attack  the 
enemy's  fleet.  The  count  de  Grasse  was  mudb 
surprised  at  the  a,ppearance  of  the  English  fleet 
and  expected  to  profit  by  what  he  deemed  th^ir 

5  rashness : 


i^shn6ss  t  thinking  that  by  an  increase  of  ^a-rooni  C  tt  a  p* 
lie  could  the  more  easily  avail  himself  of  His  supe-  . 

rior  numbers,  he  moved  away  from  shore.  Sir  iwa^ 
Samuel  Hood  instantly  saw  the  advantage  that 
might  be  derived  froiin  the  enemy's  departare^  and 
while  they  were  forming  their  line  a-head,  pushed 
into  the  road  which  they  had  left.  The  enemy 
were  not  only  astonished  at  the  ability  and  judg-^ 
ment  with  which  this  design  was  conceived  and 
formed,  and  the  boldness  and  nautical  skill  with 
which  it  was  executed,  but  alarmed  at  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  from  its  success.  They 
were  apprehensive  that  the  British  fleet  might  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  French  naval  and 
military  force.  Hoping  to  overpower  our  armament- 
by  their  numbers^  they,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  squadron  commanded  by 
commodore  Affleck ;  but  that  brave  officer,  seconded 
by  lord  Robert  Manners  and  captain  Comwallis 
(heroes  worthy  of  the  marquis  of  Granby  and  earl 
Cornwallis),  and  the  other  ships  of  the  division^ 
repelled  the  enemy*  The  next  day  de  Grasse  made 
a  general  attack,  but  he  was  again  repelled  with 
severe  loss ;  and  sir  Samuel  Hood  retained  hi&  poal-  skiiruf  d^ 
tion  between  the  enemy's  fleet  and  army,  without  that  ad-** 
any  farther  interruption.  Meanwhile  the  French  ""»*> 
General  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
investment  of  the  fort  j  but  from  the  strength  of  the 
place,  small  as  the  garrison  was-,  he  found  that  a 
regular  siege  would  be  necessary.  On  the  l6th  of 
January,  he  opened  the  trenches,  proceeded  with 
his  works,  and  mounted  his^  batteries,  which  soon 
played  with  terrible  effect.  The  British  continued 
to  make  the  most  gallant  resistance  j  admiral  Hood 
sent  general  Prescot  ashore,  in  hopes  td  be  able  ixi 
assist  the  besieged ;  but  finding  the  attempt  imprac-  ^"^^[^7^""^ 
ticable,  from  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  force,  in. 
enemy,  re-embarked  his  troops^  The  garrison,  after  eff'^ct"^- 
having  with  the  greatest  patieiice  and  fortitude  with- 
VOL.  III.  N  stood 
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CHAP,  stood  the  host  of  their  eneimes,  became  every  day 

^^^^'    weaker  both  in  number  and  fortifications ;  and  at 

1783.     last  finding  all  their  efforts  hopeless,  agreed  to  a 

st.chmto.  capitulation  which  was  concluded  on  honourable 

J^JS,^™^"    terms.    The  French  fleet  being  joined  by  two  ships, 

admiral  Hood,  now,  that  the  preservation  of  ^le 

island  was  no  longer  in  view,  resolved  not  to  hazard 

an  engagement  until  a  reinforcement  which  was 

daily  expected  should  arrive  from  England;   he 

therefore  quitted  his  present  situation,  and  retired 

N^u^d     towards  Antigua.    The  islands  of  Nevis  and  Mont- 

Montsemu  serrat  followed  the  fortune  of  St.  Christophers ;  so 

that  of  all  our  former  valuable  possessions  in  the 

West  Indies,  Jamaica,   Barbadoes,   and  Antigua^ 

now  only  remained,  and  afiairs  wore  a  very  inauspi- 

Appr^eo-    ^ious  aspect  to  the  British  interests.    Jamaica,  the 

;Zi^!:      great  object  of  Spanish  ambition,  was  now  proposed 

to  be  attacked  by  the  count  de  Grasse,  who  was  to 

be  joined  by  a  Spanish  fleet  and  army  for  that  pur* 

pose.     The  Spaniards  had  stationed  at  Hispaniola 

and  Cuba,  about  twenty-six  ships  of  the  liue  and  a 

considerable  body  of  soldiers :  the  fleet,  when  coin-^ 

bined,  would  amount  to  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  the 

troops  to  about  twenty  thousand ;  and  a  great  naval 

and  miUtary  remforcement  was  daily  expected  under 

admiral  Guichen.    The  land  force  of  Britain,  in 

Jamaica,   consisted  of  six   battalions  of  regulars^ 

amounting  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and 

the  militia  about  double  that  number.    From  the 

British  fleet,  so  outnumbered,  they    could    have 

expected  little  assistance.    The  goodness  of  the 

troops,    the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  inhabitants^ 

together  with  the  natural  strength  of  the  country, 

niight  have  long  withstood  so  mighty  a  host,  and 

perhaps  ultimately,  with  the  assistance  of  the  climate 

so  peculiarly  fatal  to  Spanish  indolence,  repelled 

the  invaders :   but  the  conflict  would  have  been 

arduous,  and  a  great  part  of  the  valuable  property 

must  have  been  destroyed  during  its  operations ;  tlie 

well*- 
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well-grounded  apprehensian  therefore  of  such  an  chap. 
attempt  was  extremely  alarming  to  the  islanders  ^^^^ 
themselves,  and  to  all  interested  in  the  fate  of  so     itse. 
estimable  a  possession*    While  aiiairs  were  in  this 
situation,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  contending 
parties  so  anxiously  aroused,  intelligence  arrived 
that  Guichen's  fleet  and  convoy,  after  their  en- 
counter with  admiral  Kempenfeldt,  had  been  shat- 
tered by  successive  tempests  ;  and  unable  to  proceed 
on  their  voyage,  returned  to  France,  and  two  ships 
of  the  line  only  were  strong  enough  to  join  de 
Grasse. 

On  the  19]th  of  February,  sir  George  Rodney  i^«J  R®^ 
with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  arrived  from  England  j^^h^SS 
at  Barbadoes,  and  a  few  days  after  joining  sir  Samuel  ^^^>  ^T 
Hood,  took  command  of  the  whole  fleet  before  the  ^^mmmdcf 
end  of  the  month  ;' being  reinforced  by  two  more  the  fleet* 
ships  of  the  line  from  England,   the  British  fleet 
consisted  of  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line.     Having 
received  information  .that  a  second  convoy  had 
sailed  from  Brest,  in  (H'der  to  compensate  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  failure  of  the  former,  and  was  con- 
veying provisions^   naval  and  militanr  stores,  he 
tried  to  intercept  it  before  it  reached  de  Grasse ; 
but  the  French  convoy  found  means  to  elude  the 
danger^   and  to  join  the  admiral  on  the  £Oth  of 
March,  in  Fort  Koyal,  where  he  was  repairing  hit 
ships  with  a  view  of  sailing  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  westward:   admiral  Rodney  stationed  himself 
oflT  St.  Lucia  to  watch  his  motions.    It  was  the  ^^J^^ 
oUe^t  of  the  French  admiral  to  avoid  %hting,  «^«'«*""*^ 
uokil  he  should  join  the  Spaniards  at  Hispaniola ; 
the  British  commander  proposed  to  prevent  the 
intended  junction,  and  to  bring  the  French  to  a 
decisive  battle.    The  fate  of  the  British  West  Indies 
depeaded  on  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  the 
admiral's  design ;  if  the  two  hostile  fleets  joined, 
our  navsd  force  would  no  longer  be  able  to  preserve 
our  islands  from  ruki.    If  Rodney  could  bring  de 

,^  2  Grasse 
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c  «  A  Pi  Grasse  to  fight,  the  former  having  thirty-six  ships 
^^^'  of  the  line,  the  latter  thirty-four,  but  balancing 
our  superiority  of  number  by.  size,  weight  of  metal, 
and  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  the  fleets  would  be 
very  near  an  equality  of  physical  force ;  consequently 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  ability,  skill, 
and  prowess  of  England  would  be  triumphant*  De 
Grasse  was  stationed  at  Martinico ;  admiral  Rodney 
at  Gros  Islet  bay  in  St.  Lucia,  and  his  fleet  ready  to 
sail,  the  van  was  commanded  by  admiral  Drak^,  the 
rear  by  sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  centre  by  .Rodney 
himself.  Frigates  were  disposed  near  the  Frenon 
fleet  to  give  the  English  admiral  intelligence  if  they 
sailed.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  April,  news 
arrived  that  de  Grasse  had  weighed  anchor,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  same  day  Rodney  began  to 
follow  his  course.  De  Grasse,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
British  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  directly  westward  to 
Hispaniola,  chose  a  northern  and  circuitous  course 
along  the  coast  of  Guadaloupe.  Had  he  proceeded 
in  the  direct  track  which  was  to  leeward,  he  thought 
he  could  not  avoid  being  overtaken  by  the  English, 
but  by  coasting  between  the  Islands,  as  the  French 
were  much  better  acquainted  with  these  channels,  he 
expected  to  baffle  their  pursuit.  The  British  signals 
however  were  repeated  with  such  quickness  ^d  ex- 
actness through  theintervening  stations,  that  the  fleet 
sailed  within  five  hours  of  the  French,  and  came  in 
sight  of  them  that  very  same  night  near  Dominica. 
De  Grasse,  thinking  that  a  distant  and  running  fight 
woiild  be  unavoidable,  formed  his  line  for  that  pur^ 
pose.  Early  next  morning  when  sir  George  Rodney 
was  making  dispositions  for  battle,  he  found  himself 
hecalflied.  A  breeze  however  reached  the  van  be^ 
tween'  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  without  ex- 
tending  to  the  centre  and  rear.  The  first  division 
of  the  British  fleet  being  thus  separated  from  the  rest,, 
count  de^  Grasse,  willingly  engaged,  hoping  by  his 
whole  fleet  to  cut  off  the  /advanced  part  of  ours. 

3  Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding  thq  superiority  of  the  enemy,  sir  c  h  a  p. 
Samuel  Hood  made  ko  bold  a  stand  as  to  sustain  all     ^^^^' 
their  efforts,  though  not  without  his  ships  suflfering      1732. 
material  damage.     At  length  Rodney  himself  being 
able  to  come  up  with  part  of  the  centre  division, 
the  battle  became  less  unequal.    De  Grasse,  who 
from  the  command  of  the  wind  could  either  fight 
closely  or  distantly,  drew  off  his  fleet,  and  before 
the  rest  of  the  British  arrived,  was  entirely  out  of 
reach  of  battle.     The  next  day  admiral  Rodney  was 
obliged  to  employ  in  refitting  the  damaged  ships, 
and  transposing  the  van  and  rear,  as  those  who  had 
not  been  in  the  late  action  were  the  fittest  for 
beginning  a  new  conflict.     On  the  1 1th,  the  enemy's 
fleet  weathered  Guadaloupe,   and  got  to  siich  a 
distance  that  they  were  barely  perceivable.     About  ana  wer- 
noon  that  day  two  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  seen  so  ^q^^ 
much  a-stern  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  that  the  British  loupe. 
had  no  doubt  of  cutting  them  off:   a  signal  for 
general  chase  was  thrown  out,  the  pursuit  was  so 
vigorous  that  they  would  have  been  undoubtedly 
captured  had  not  the  whole  French  fleet  returned  for 
their  protection.     This  movement  gave  the  British 
commanders  infinitely   more    delight,    than   they 
would  have  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  two 
ships.     They  perceived  that  the  enemy  could  not 
avoid  a  close  engagement,  and  during  the  night  the 
line  was  formed  in  a  most  masterly  disposition.    The 
enemy,  sensible  that  they  must  now  fight,  were  also 
arranged  with  great  skill.     The  scene  of  action  was 
a  bason  of  water  lying  between  the  islands  of  Gua- 
daloupe, Dominica,  the  Saints,  and  Marigalante; 
and  bounded  both  to  windward  and  leeward  by 
dangerous  shores. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  Battle  rftht 
the  hostile  fleets  met  upon  opposite  tacks.     The  ^^^i^^ 
signal   for    close   fighting   was    thrown    out   and 
punctually,  observed^  the  line  was  formed  at  only 

N  3        •  a  cable's 
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a  cable's  length  distance,  our  ships  as  they  came  up 
ranged  slowly  and  closely  along  the  ett«ny*d  Irn^^ 
and  under  their  lee,  where  they  gave  and  rdceivted 
a  tremendous  fire.    Admiral  Drake,  who  now  com- 
manded the  van,  began  the  battle  with  the  greatest 
gallantry ;  received,  and  with  the  most  efficacious 
i^nergy  returned,  the  shot  of  the  whole  French  Une. 
His  leading  ship  the  Marlborough,  commanded  by 
captain  Penny,  was  peculiarly  distinguished,  received 
and  returned  at  the  nearest  distance  the  first  broads 
side  of  twenty-three  French  ships  of  war,  and  had 
the  fortune  only  to  have  three  men  killed,   and 
sixteen  Wounded*     As  the  ships  were  so  near,  every 
ball  took  effect,  and  the  French  ships  being  veiy 
full  of  men,  great  numbers  were  slain.     The  French 
made  a  most  gallant  resistance,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  do  the  more  effectually  as  the  British 
tear  was  long  prevented  by  a  calm  from  taking 
any  active  share  in  the  battle.     They  had  fought  five 
hours,  before  the  British,  though  evidently  the  niore 
forcible,  had  gained  any  decisive  advantage ;  when^ 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  Rodney,  with  four 
ships,  bore  athwart  the  enemy,  and  broke  their 
LiNfc ;  being  admirably  supported  bv  his  division, 
he  doubled  upon  them,  separated  their  foire,  and 
threw  them  into  irrecoverable  disorder.     As  soon  a6 
he  had  effected  this  movement,  he  threw  out  a  signal 
for  the  van  to  t^ck ;  admiral  Drake  instantly  cottiply** 
ing,  by  this  means  got  to  windward  of  tlie  enemy^ 
imd  completed  the  general  confuaoiu.    The  French 
^au  bore  to  leeward  in  an  attempt  to  restoi*e  theit 
broken  line,  but  could  ndt  succeed.    Meanwhile 
sir  Samuel  Hood  had  reached  the  scene  of  battle 
.with  part  of  his  division,  and  contributed  to  crush 
the  enemy.    Even  after  all  order  iand  connected 
wstem  was  entirely  destroyed  on  the  paa?t  of  the 
French,  their  ships  singly  and  severely  fought  with 
Ih^  most  inflexible  courage.    De  Graste  famiself^  m 

the 
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the  Viile  de  Ttois,  after  the  route  became  generaU  c  h  a  9; 
made  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  but  at  last  struck    ^^^^ 
to  sir  Samuel  Hood*  The  Hector,  the  Glorieux,  the     ns*;^ 
Caesar  of  7^  guns,  the  Ardent  &[  64,  were  also*  Captures 
captured;  the  Diadem  was  sunk;  three  thousand  a^^^^; 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  drowned,  and  six  thou-  destrojrs « 
sand  were  wounded,  and  about  two  thousand  taken*  STf^^dt^ 
prisoners :  most  of  their  ships'  that  escaped  being  fle«t; 
taken  or  sunk,  were  so  damaged  ar  to.  be  unfit  for 
service.    The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  was 
about  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded  :  among  the 
dain  was  captain  Blair,  who  eminently  distinguished 
himself  bn  that  glorious  day,  and  also  had  acquired 
great  renown  the  year  before,  in  the  Dolphin  man 
of  war.     Among  the  wounded  was  lord  Robert 
Manners,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Rutland ;  this; 
brave  young  nobleman,  though  not  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  had  acquired  d^tinguished  glory  in 
the  Resolution,  a  seventy-four  gun-ship;^  during  at 
series  of  brilliant  actions,  whidi  ne  crowned  in  the 
last  conflict.    His  wound  proved  mortal,  and  de- 
prived the  country  of  his  virtues  a  few  weeks,  after 
the  victoiy. 

Naval  critics,  in  reviewing  the  operations  which  Pnncipftof 
terminated  in  so  brilliant  a  victory  to  Britain^,  have  ^uiu^*] 
adduced,  or  at  least  confirmed  general  principles  of  ^^,  ^r ' 
the  Wghest  importance  to  the  service.    In  the  first  ''"'^"^- 
place,  they  observed  it  illustrated  the  wise  policy 
of  a  commander  of  British  ships  and  British  sailors; 
being  adventurously  bold.      If  admiral  Rodney,, 
when  he  found  the  rear  division  becalmed,  had  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  battle,  the  enemy  might  have: 
escaped ;  it  also  shewed,  that  in  close  fight  British 
•  ships  and  seamen  possess  a  very  great  superiority,  and 
that  the  increase  of  their  advantage  in  proportion 
to  their  closeness,  renders  it  generally  expedient 
for  British  commanders  to  break  the  enemy's  line. 
The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  important  importint 
and  extemdve,  thirty-six  chests  of  money,  destined  "**^*"»^ 
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c  H  A  P.  to  pay  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  West-Ihdie»,  Twerc 
^  ^^^-  found  in  the  Viile  de  Paris*«^ 
1788. ,       The  day  after  the  battle  admiral  Rodney  endea- 
voured to  pursue  the  remains  of  the  French  fleet, 
but  was  becalmed  for  three  days  at  GuadaLoupe. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  having  been  but  a  short  time 
in  the  fight,  was  fitter  for  pursuit  than  the  other 
ships,  the  admiral  therefore  dispatched. that  <;oni- 
mander  in  hopes  of  overtaking  or  intercepting  the 
remains  of  the  enemy.    On  the  19th  of  Apnl  he 
captured  two  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Mona  Passage, 
between  Porto  Rico  and  Hispaniola,    Admiral  Rod- 
ney proceeded  with  the  disabled  ships  and  prizes 
to  Jamaica,  was  rejoined  by  sir  Samuel  Hood  off 
cape  Tiberoon,  in  St.  Domingo ;  and  in  the  end  of 
April  having  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion, was  received  by  the  grateful  islanders  as  their 
glorious  deliverer.     Rodney  indeed  had  been  the 
most  brilliant  promoter  of  naval  glory,  the  effectual 
supporter  of  naval  power,  and  beneficial  protector 
of  commerce  and  wealth  to  this  country,  of  any 
personage  whose  actions  reflected  a  lustre  on  the 
Summary  of  anuals  of  the  American  war ;  in  two  years  and  a 
^oftt*     quarter  he  had  struck  a  severe  blow  against  each 
aKaintt  our    of  our  thrcc  Europcau  enemies.     In  his  victory 
U^m^''    over   the  Spaniards    he    broke   that   naval  force 
which  some  months  before  ostentatiously  paraded 
on  our  coasts ;  reducing  the  Dutch,  -  he  deprived 
them  of  the  chief  sinew  of  war ;  by  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  French  he  completely  overthrew  all 
the  mighty  projects  of  the  £k)urbons  for  exalting 
themselves  by  ruining  our  plantaticms  and  marine 
force.     He  shewed  himself  a  gallant  and  skilful 
sailor  and  ^.n  able  commander,  that  could  direct 

t  This  ship  had  an  hundred  and  ten  guns,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  hyndred  meo, 
including  soldiers,  on  board.  She  had  been  a  present  to  Louis  XV.  from  the  city  of 
Paris,  during  the  low  state  of  the  French  navy  resulting  from  the  last  war  in  yrtfit^ 
fhzt  prince  had  been  engaged  with  England.     She  had  cost  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

^ix  thousand  pounds  before  she  was  fitted  for  ^a,  and  w^s  the  only  fost-rate  man  of 

'WfiiF  tJm  had  fver  been  capturedf 

-  ■  all 
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all  the  Excellence  of  British  ships  and  British  sea*  chap. 
men.  Such  a  commander  supplied  with  a  force  ^"^'^' 
equal  to  the  enemy,  was  successful,  and  always  must  nsa. 
be  successful.  This  victory  not  only  secured  our 
West  India  possessions,  but  in  a  great  degree  ended 
the  West  India  war,  as  no  operations  of  any  im- 
portance  were  afterwards  undertaken  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Soon  after  sir  George  Rodney  had 
so  essentially  served  his  king  and  country,  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  the  new  administration  had  re- 
solved he  should  serve  no  longer,  and  had  ap- 
pointed admiral  Pigot  to  take  the  command  in  his 
stead.  Wiiatever  that  gentleman's  talents  might 
be,  his  situation  had  never  afforded  him.  opportu- 
nities of  .such  exertion  or  display  as  to  demonstrate 
the  policy  of  the  minister,  who,  to  avail  himself  of 
Mr.  Pigofs  professional  efforts,  superseded  admiral 
Rodney.  Our  gallant. veteran  relinquished  a  com,- 
mand  in  which  he  had  now  left  so  little  undone,  and 
returned  home  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  his  king 
and  country,  and  the  honours  which  had  been  con- 
ferred by  his  sovereign.  The  victorious  admiral  HeUcre-i 
was  called  to  the  house  of  lords,  because  he  had  *^®^  *  ^^' 
made  t-he  best  of  a  force  entrusted  to  his  command, 
by  conquering  the  enemy  and  discomfiting  their  de- 
signs. Sir  Samu6l  Hood  also,  who  next  to  admiral 
Rodney  had  so  emipently  distinguished  hiriiself, 
was  promoted  to  the  ,  well-earned  honour  of  an 
Irish  peerage.  Messrs.  Drake  and  Affleck  for  .their 
respective  services  were  created  baronets. 

In  North  America  sir  Henty  Clinton  having  re-  Neath 
signed  the  command,  was  succeeded  by  sir  Guy  sirHenry' 
Carletpn,  but  no  military  transactions  of.  any  im-  ciintonr©- 
portance  took  place  in  this  campaign.     The  reso*  w^mand, 
lutions  against  the  American  war,  and  the  negotia-  ^"^'Y"*=' 
'tions  *for  peace,  although  they  did  not  induce  the  ^tOuy^ 
.provincials  to  a  separate  treaty,   yet  in  a  great  Carieton. 
measure  suspended  hostilities.     The  armies,  indeed,  No  active 
w^re  R^afly  equal  in  strength.    Carletpn  had  vfl  ^"^'^^y- 

motive 
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CHAP,  motive  to  attack  the  enemy  fi)r  the  sake  of  ^vtmc^ 

gj^^l_  ing  in  a  country  into  which  all  progress  was  rnom 

1782.     renounced,  and  Washington  had  no  inducement  to 

assail  a  force  which  was  still   very   formidaUe* 

The  Spaniards  finding  ail  their  hopes  of  important 

conquest  in  the  West  Indies  disappointed,  employed 

their  armaments  in  less  considerable  enterprises* 

The  governor  of  Cuba,  with  five  thousand  m^i, 

made  an  attack  on  the  Bahama  islands,  which  being 

defended  by  about  two  hundred  only^  capitulated* 

The  French,  with  the  remainder  of  their  beafcan 

fleet,  concerted  a  predatory  expedition  against  the 

.  property  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  and  ac- 

a  aired  a  considerable  booty.  On  the  other  hand^ 
le  En^ish  made  a  successM  excursion  to  the 
Musquito  shore,  and  captured  fort  Dalin,  with  a 
great  number  of  i^anish  troops. 

In  Africa,  the  iJutch  was  dispossessed  of  most  of 
Hieir  settlements,  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
but  they  were  stUI  able  to  retain  this  importsmt  key 
to  India.  - 
Eaieiadief.  While  in  the  Camatic  those  wailike  preparations 
were  carrying  on  which  are  narrated  among  the 
transactions  of  178O  and  1781»  the  governor-general 
was  not  inactive  in  Bengal.  Aware  of  the  dis- 
positions of  the  native  powers  to  join  in  the  confe- 
deracy against  British  India,  it  was  an  important 
rt  of  his  dutv  to  counteract  their  desi^s.  He 
ad  also  the  task  of  providing  resources  and  means 
of  defence  against  both  treacherous  friends  and . 
Pccuniav  professcd  enemies.  The  expences  of  the  present 
defidettdes.  ^^^  j^  which  all  the  English  presidencies  were  so 
deeply,  and  one  at  least  dangerous][y  involved,  rose 
to  such  a  height,  that  even  the  finances  of  Bengid 
proved  unequal  to  their  suj^ly.  It  was  tiberefore 
necessary,  not  only  to  be  very  strict  in  e^tacting  the 
x^enue,  but  either  to  create  new  sources  or  to  re- 
linquish the  defence  of  our  possessions  in  India. 
Hhe  governor-general  anxiously  desirous  of  securii^ 

sucn 
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mch  valuable  interests,  appeared  to  think  that  the  chap. 
preservation  of  British  Incuk  might  justify  measures  ^^^^ 
that  nothing  but  political  necessity  could  sanction.      1782. 
The  Indian  land-holders  are  called  zemindars,  and  schemes  or 
the  chief  zemindars  are  called  rajahs.    The  great  uJgi""pro. 
estates  appeared  to  have  held  of  the  mogul,  as  lord  cure  re- 
pai^mount  of  the  soil :  the  inferior  zemindars  to  ^^Trf* 
have  held  of  the  rajahs.    A  doubt  was  alleged,  Th<&zeiniii. 
whether  the  tenure  of  the  zemindars  was  stable  on  ^Sr^rf*** 
the  s  performance   of  certain    conditions,    or   de«  their  pooes* 
paidant  on  the  discretion  of  the  superior  in  the  '^^* 
various  degrees,,  from  the  lowest  tenant  to  the  em- 
perOT.    The  former  mode  would  unquestionably 
be  the  most  consonant  to  the  ideas  of  free-bom 
Britons,   but  the  latter  was  no  less  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  Mahomedan  despotism.     Whatever 
power  the  emperor  himself  possessed  over  the  lands 
or  efiects  of  the  zemindars,  he  delegated  to  the  col- 
lectors of  revimues,  and  consequently  had  trans- 
"ferred  to  the  India  company  over  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  by  the  treaty  concluded 
in  1764%    The  extait  and  limits  c^  the  jurisdictions 
which  by  this  treaty  the  company  acquired  over 
either  the  lands  or  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  were  to 
be  defined  not  by  any  reference  to  British  rules  of 
property,  but  by  the  usage  and  laws  of  India.    Lord 
Oive,  at  the  treaty  of  lUahabad,  had  guaranteed 
to  Bidwart  Sing,  the  zemindary  of  Benares,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  the  former  revenue  to  the  nabob 
<^  Oude.    The  guarantee  did  not  extend  to  the 
rajah's  family,  and  on  the  death  of  Bulwart  Sing, 
in  1770,  it  appeared  that  the  zemindary  of  Benares 
was  not  here(Utary,  as  Cheyt  Sing,  the  late  rajah's  cheyt  sing. 
son,   paid  to  the  nabob   a  fine  of  two  hundred 
and  ^y  thousand  pounds,  with  an  increase  of 
rent  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to 
hd  adopted  to  his  fathers  tenements.^    The  nabob 

^  Atmaad  Rfigwcer,  178^,  chap.  I 

afterwards 
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CHAP,  afterwards  endeavoured    to   extort  one  hundred 
^^'^'     and  twenty.five  thousand  pounds  more  from   his 
1782.      vassal,  which,  though  prevented  by  the  interference 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  afforded  a  presumptive  proof  of 
the  discretionary  tenure  by  which  the  zemindary 
was    held.     In    1775,   under   Sujah  Dowla   "the 
nabob  of  Oude,    the  sovereignty  of  Benares   was 
transferred  to  the  company,  and  thus  Cheyt  Sing 
became  vassal  to  that  body  on  precisely  the  same 
tenure  as    he  had  before  been  to  the  nabob  of 
Oude.     Mr.  Hastings^  soon  after  this  agreement, 
authorized  his  resident  to  assure  Cheyt  Sing  of  the 
company's  approbation  of  his  conduct,  and  on  that 
account  that  he  should  be  aUowed  to  occupy  the 
zemindary  on  the  same  conditions  as  before,  and  at 
the  same  time  recommended  him  to  raise  a  body  of 
Mr.  Has.     two  thousaud  horsc.     Mr.  Hastings,  from  the  ana- 
rfSl'wjTs  ^^Sy  ^^  Indian  tenures,  considered  Gheyt  Sing  as  a 
reution  to     tcu^int  at  will,  with  a  general  promise  of  holding 
J^*^7°*       ^^  glands    during   good   behaviour,    and  thought 
himself  the  steward  of  the  proprietor,  entitled  to 
interpret  the  goodness  of  the  tenant's  conduct, 
by  the  fidelity  and  gratitude  which  he  should  ma- 
nifest towards  the  proprietors,  from  whose  bounty 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  lands.*     The  requisite 
exertions  might .  be  greater  or  less  according  to 
circumstances:   it  was  evident  that  the  terms  on 
which  he  held  Benares  were  extremely  advanta- 
geous, and  as  obviously  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to 
conceive  that  his  tenure  was  good  conduct  and  at- 
tachment to  the  company.     His  dispositions,   the 
state  of  affiurs  soon  put  to  the.  test :  intelligence 
being  received  of  the  war  with  France,   and  a 
variety  of  circumstances  having  intimated  the  design 
of  a  native,  confederacy,  it  was  determined  by  the 
governor-general  and   council,   in   the.  mcHith   of 
July  1773,   that  the  rajah  Cheyt  Sing  should  be 

m 
t 

*  This  roMf  be  |itb«red  from  hii  defence,  and  the  writioge  of  his  friends. 

required 
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required   to  contribute'  an  extraordinaiy  subsidy  chap. 
of   five   lacks   of  rupees   towards    the    expences  .  x^^^- 
whicli  this  new  exigency  would  impose  on  govern-      1782. 
ment   during-  the  current  yean     The  rajah  paid  a  subsidy 
this  advanced  rent  with  great  unwillingness;  the  "^-^^ 
next  year  he  testified  much  stronger  reluctance,  reluctance. 
although  the  increase  of  hostiUties  rendered  supplies 
still  more  indispensably  necessary;    and  tnough 
known  to  be  extremely  rich,  pretended  to  be  in  the 
most  distressing  poverty.    Mr.  Hastings  found  him 
so  slow  in  his  payments,  that  he  sent  two  battalions 
of  seapoys  to  Benares  to  be  paid  and  subsisted  by 
the  rajah,  until  he  made  good  the  required  sum. 
The  third  year  be  made  still  stronger  professions  of 
poverty,  and  the  subsidy  was  procured  with  greater 
difficulty.     In  I78I,  when  the  designs  of  the  con- 
federacy had  not  only  unfolded  themselves,  but  in 
the  Carnatic  were   carried  into  successful  execu- 
tion, the  same  additional   subsidy  was  demanded, 
and  also  the  two  thousand  horse  which  he  had  been  ^"""jfj^^ 
desired  to  keep  in  readiness  when  protection  was  7^^d! 
promised  him  by  the  company  on  his  first  having 
become  their  vassal.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  extraordinary  subsidy  imposed, 
from  so  urgent  a  necessity^  on  this  tributary,  was 
only  one-fii*th  of  his  yearly  rent ;  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  could  well  afford  the  addition, 
which  was  much  less  than  hii^  former  superior,  6r 
any  other  native  chief  acting  upon  the  discretionary 
principles    of  Asiatic   governments,    would   have 
exacted.    Even  after  paying  the  demand,  he  was 
not  in  a  worse,  but  in  a  better  situation  as  the  tenant 
of  the  company,  than  that  in  which  he  would  have 
been  as  the  tenant  of  Oude,  or  any  other  oriental 
state.    The  rajah  baffled  the  demands  by  repeated 
evasions,  and  at  this  time  (the  beginning  of  lySl), 
when  the  possessions  of  the  company  were  in  the 
greatest  danger,  and  her  want  of  assistance  both  in 
men  and  inoiiey  most  urgent,  Cheyt  Sing  much 

more 
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c  H  A  p.  more  max^uAj  displayed  h»  rductaifee  to  coiitri. 

^^^  bute  aid  than  in  pr^ng  years."  AU«,e  countries 
adjoining  the  rajah's  territories- were  either  (^>eiily 
or  secretly  engaged  in  the  combination ;  from  that 
circumstance,  together  with  the  rajah's  unwillingness 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  company,  the  governor- 
general  sufl^cted  Chejrt  Sinff  to  be  connected  with 
the  hostile  confederacy.  Various  accounts,  both 
from  English  residents  at  Benares  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  confirmed  the  suspicion.  Mr.  Has- 
tings now  being  extremely  straitened  from  want 
of  money  for  paying  the  company's  troops  and 
other  services,  and  &rther  desirous  of  exploring  the 
intentions  and  designs  both  of  the  rajah  and  others 
who  professed  amity,  resolved  to  make  a  progress 
into  the  upper  country.  Impressed  with  an  opinion 
of  the  rajah's  culpability^  the  governor-general  had 
privately  resolved  that,  if  on  examination  he  found 
him  really  hostile,  the  punishment  of  treacherous 
designs  to  injure  the  company  should  be  such  a  fine 
as  would  relieve  their  present  exigencies.  Accord- 
ingly he  proceeded  to  Benares :  the  rajah  met  him 
on  the  frontiers,  expressed  his  complete  submission, 
made  protestations  of  the  most  zealous  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  the  company^  and  declared  that  his 
zemindary  and  all  his  possessions  were  the  gift  of 
the  company,  and  at  their  command*  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, little  moved  with  these  general  professions  of 
friendship,  aAer  arriving  at  Benares,  made  specific 
charges  of  infidelity  and  disaffection  to  the  English 
government  from  which  he  held  his  zemindary  ^  of 
internal  tyranny  and  oppression,  contrary  to  the 
tenure  of  his  vassalage ;  and  of  evasion  respecting 
the  payment  of  subsidies.  The  rajah  denied  these 
charges,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  them,  but  not 
to  the  governor's  satisfaction :  to  make  him  more 
compliant,  he  put  Cheyt  Sing  under  an  arrest   The 


Hastings 
prodeedsto 
Benares  to 
enforce 
compliance. 


*"  S<^  Annual  Re^^ter,  1789,  c/i ;  and  Thompson's  War  in  Asia.  • 

inhabitants 
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of  Benares  rushed  in  ffteat  numbers  uiion  chap. 
a  small  party  of  two  companies  which  guarded  Sing's  _^^^ 
person,  cut  them  to  pieces,  and  rescued  &e  rajah,      nss. 
The  governor  himself  was  in  considerable  danger,  conduct  of 
having  but  a  small  body  of  attendants  in  the  midst  ^opte.^*^'* 
of  a  hostile  multitude.      Finding  the  disorderly 
spirit  of  the  people,  he  sent  for  troops  from  different 
Quarters  to  come  to  Benares ;  the  rajah  fled  to  a 
oistant  place  of  refuge,  from  thence  he  sent  a  sup- 
pliant letter,  to  which  Mr,  Hastings  made  no  answer. 
A  wac  broke  out  in  Benares ;  the  governor  soon 
subdued  that  country,  and  took  possession  of  the 
treasures  of  the  rajah.    Immense  sums  were  found 
in  his  treasury,  which  proved  that  his  excuses  of 
poverty  were  totally  unfounded.     Cheyt  Sing  pub* 
fished  a  manifesto  addressed  to  other  rajahs,   in 
which  he  attempted  to  justify  himself,  and  stir  up  Heffiesfrom 
his  neighbours  against  the  British  name,  and  immie-  ^^'^^ 
diately  afterwards  retire^  into  banishment. 

Mr.  Hastings  considering  this  insurrection  at 
Benares  as  a  rebellion,  deemed  it  part  of  the  great 
combination  against  British  India.    It  appeared  to 
him  that  Cheyt  Sing  had  been  warmly  supported 
by  the  neighbouring  province  of  Oude,  especially  AUegtd  dis>. 
in  the  countries  that  were  governed  by  the  begums,  jJ^JJ*"** 
or  dowager  princesses,  who  according  to  the  customs  tions  of  the 
of  India,  had,  for  the  support  of  their  widowhood,  *"**""*• 
the  investiture  of  certain  demesnes  and  treasures 
ttfider  the  name  of  jaghires.    The  begums  of  Oude 
were  the  mother  and  grand-mother  of  the  reigning 
prince.    The  nabob  came  down  to  Chunar,  with  th^ 
professed  intention  of  paying  his  respects  to  the 
governor-general,  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
number  of  troops ;    Mr.  Hastings  by  no  meana 
iqmroved  of  this  visit,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the 
nabob  for  quelling  the  commotions  in  Benares,  and 
was  not  without  su^^picions  of  the  treachery  so  inci* 
dental  to  tlie  feeble  and  timid  characters  of  oriental 
despotism ;  not,  however,  chusing  to  communicate 

to 
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^xxix^*  to  tlie  nabob  his  distrust,  he  ei^pressed  his  ^ackiiow- 
■  ■  ■  ■  '  ■  ■  ledgments  for  his  kind  attention,  and  at  Chunar 
they  met.  Mr.  Hastings  being  well  informed  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  begums,  consulted  with  sir  Elijah 
Impey,  whether,  they  being  in  actual  rebellion,  the 
nabob  might  not  confiscate  their  property ;  sir  Elijah 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  Fortified  with  this 
authority,  Mr.  Hastings  appeared  to  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  principle  ;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  the  purposes  of  equity  and  justice  to 
examine  the  fact ;  in  this  investigation  he  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  judge,  who  undertook  to  collect 
testimonies,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  begums 
had  abetted  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing.  Having 
ascertained  this  fact  to  his  satisfaction,  and  also  that 
they  were  hostile  to  the  government  of  the  nabob 
himself,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  prince  j 
one  article  of  which  was,  that  as  great  distress  had 
arisen  to  the  nabob's  government,  from  the  military 
power  and  dominion  assumed  by  the  begums,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  resume  such  of  their  lands  as 
he  might  deiem  to  be  necessary.  As  the  nabob  ac- 
knowledged a  great  debt  to  the  company,  the 
f)roceeds  of  the  confiscation  were  to  be  applied  to 
iquidate  that  demand,  and  consequently  to  increase 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  company  wjien  sup- 
plies were  so  much  wanted.  The  nabob  having 
returned  to  Oude,  and  not  having  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  forfeiture  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  was 
strongly  urged  not  only  to  seize  a  part,  but  the 
whole  of  the  effects  as  confiscated  in  consequence 
of  the  rebellion :  that  prince  at  last  enforced  the 
act,  and  dispossessed  the  begums  of  all  their  trea- 
sures.* Such  was  the  procedure  of  Hastings  respect- 
ing Cheyt  Sing  and  the  begums,  which  thesnarrator 
considers,  with  its  ostensible  reasons,  as  part  of  the 
series  of  British  alEiirs  in  India  that  it'is  his  duty  to 
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xelate,  though  he  conceives  it  unnecessary  ta  canvaii^  chap. 
all  the  assertions  and  attempted  arguments^  all  the   ^^'  ^ 
replies  and  attempted  refutations,  that  arose  front      nss. 
this  subject.    Living  the  moral  rectitude  and  judi* 
cial  legality  of  Mn  Hastings^s  c<Hiduct  with  the 
appropriate  tribunal  by  which  it  has  been  klready 
discussed,    the    history  proceeds  to  the  poUtical 
effects  of  the  expedition.     It  afforded  the  company 
the  means  of  paying  their  troops,  increasing  their 
resources,  and  redoubling  their  exertions  against  the 
combined  enemies.     It  prevented  the  native  powers  Mr.  rias- 
from  effectually  joining  the  confederacy,  and  served  |iXJ*thc 
also  to  detach  one  important  sovereign,  Moodejee  Mahmta 
Scindia,  the  Mahratta  prince,  from  the  aUiance.    A  fh  "coiifeT^ 
jpeace  w^  concluded  in  October  1781>   between  deracyof 
liim  and  Mr.  Hastings  "* ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  ^Z». 
measures  of  Mr.  Hastings,  at  this  time,  very  essen- 
tially served  the  British  cause. 

The  French,  we  have  seen,  had  formed  expecta*  suffrein 
lions  of  ruining  the  British  interests,  through  them«-  cSJf  tVe^ 
selves  and  the  confederacies,  which  they  instigated  BntUh  navaif 
in  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  world ;  and  with  ^^^^^^ 
that  view  sent  a  squadron  with  a  powerful  body  of 
forces,  under  monsieur  Suffrein  to  India.     Sailing 
from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  Suffrein  joined  mon- 
sieur de  Orves   at  the  island  of  Mauritius  :   the 
French  commander,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  one  fiflv-gun  ship,  several  large  frigates,  and  a 
multitude  of  trs^nsports  and  store- vessels,  having  on 
board  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces,   sailed  in 
January  1782,  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel :  M.  de 
Orves  dying  on  the  passage,  the  sole  command  of 
the  fleet  devolved  on  M.  de  Suffrein.     A  British  con- 
voy, under  general  Meadows,  was  proceeding  with 
troops  for  India,  and  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
fifties ;  the  Hannibal,  one  of  the  latter,  was  taken  by 
the  energy ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  reached  Madras, 

»  Annual  Registtr,  1783,  c.  i. ;  jifid  Thomson**  War  in  Asia* 
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c  ti'AP.  the  place  of  their  destination.    On  the  Slst.af  Ja^ 
^^^^'    nuary  sir  Edward  Hughes  was  obliged  to  sail  from 
1782.     Trincomale  for  Madras,  to  procure  a  supply  of  stores 
and  provisions,  and  refit  his  ships*     At  hi$  arrival, 
on  the  8th  of  Februaiy,  he  was  informed  by  lord 
Macartney,  the  new  goveriK>r,  that  a  French  arma*^ 
jnent  amounting  to  thirty  sail  had  been  seen  on  the 
coast,  and  was  supposed  not  to  be  above  twenty 
leagues  to  the  northward.    Admiral  Hughes  had 
only  six  ships  of  the  line,  with  the  crews  in  a  yfitj 
indifferent  condition,  when  he  was  the  f<^lowing 
day  reinforced  by  the  two  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
of  fifty  guns,  which  were  just  arrived  from  England. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  great  alacrity  and  expedition 
assisted  him  in  manning  his  ships  from  the  land 
forces ;  and  having  now  his  stores  and  provisions  on 
4>0ard^  on  the  15th  of  February  be  saw  the  Frenci 
fleet  bearing  directly  to  Madras^  with  ten  sail  of  the 
line,  two  finies,  and  six  frigates.    Sufih^n  had  ex- 
pected to  find  only  six  Engli^  ships  of  the  line,  and 
hastened,  in  all  the  vivacity  of  French  fancy,  hewing 
to  overpower  the  English  fleet,  and  thereby  co- 
operate so  effectually  with  Hyder  Ally  as  to  reduce 
Madras ; .  and  by  a  little  farther  extension  of  the 
imagination,  anticipated  the  speedy  ruin  of  British 
India.     The  pleasing  reverie  of  Suffrein  met  with  a 
disagreeable  interruption  in  the  view  of  nine  ships 
of  war  prepared  to  obstrucl:  his  progress :  on  tfis 
idiscovery  he  immediately  stopped,  and  soon  after 

^imed".  *^^w  xrff  his  fleet  to  the  southward.  ^  Admiral 
Hughes  immediately  followed,  and  the  next  day 
idescried  the  French  ships  of  war  to  Ihe  eastward: 
while  the  convoy  escorted  by  frigates  was  steering 
south  towards  Pondicherry,  the  British  admijspal 
threw  out  a  signal  for  chase,  with  the  double  view 
of  capturing  the  convoy  and  inducing  the  French 
admiral  to  return  to  attempt  their  reUef*     In  the 
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course  of  the  pursuit  the  British  ships  retook  live  chap. 
English  prizes  with  their  crews  and  cargoes,  and  ' 

captured  a  sixth,  that  proved  to  be  a  very  important  i78«. 
advantage : ,  she  was  a  large  French  transport  of 
thirteen  hundred  tons,  cotitaiiiing  a  considerable 
train  of  artillery  and  a  great  miantity  of  gunpowder 
and  other  military  stores  for  Hyder  Ally,  with  three 
hundred  soldiers  on  board.  Meanwhile  the  Fretich 
fleet  endeavouring  to  assist  the  convoy,  obliged  the 
British  admiral  to '  recal  the  chasers ;  and  having 
ordered  the  prizes  to  be  sent  to  Negapatam,  he  pre- 
pared to  form  the  line  of  battle.  On  the  17th  of  ^J^*''^^.*^^ 
February,  early  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  threw  tw^n  him 
out  the  signal  for  forming  in  a  compact  order,  so  as  ^*J^^^^ 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  profiting  by  their  supe-  Hughea, 
riority ;  but  the  weather  was  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  the  collection  of  his  ships.  The  enemy 
perceiving  the  British  squadron,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  of  both  commander  and  officers,  to  be 
still  dispersed,  attacked  the  rear,  while  the  rest 
were  by  a  calm  prevented  from  taking  a  share  in 
the  action.  The  British  ships  that  were  engaged 
were  much  shattered,  and  in  danger  of  being  entirely 
wrecked,  when  a  favourable  wind  rising,  enabled 
the  others  to  bear  down  on  the  enemy  with  force 
and  effect,  but  darkness  intervening  prevented  the 
battle ;  and  during  the  night  the  French  fleet  sailed 
away  to  the  north-east.  In  this  unequal  contest, 
though  the  event  was  not  decisive,  two  English 
captains  were  killed ;  Stevens  of  the  Superb,  and 
Reynolds  of  the  Exeter  ;  and  these  two  ships  were 
so  much  damaged,  that  Hughes  found  it  necessary 
to  proceed  to  Trincomale  for  repairs.  There  he 
expected  to  meet  a  convoy  with  troops  and  stores 
from  England,  which  he  intended  to  escort  to  Ma- 
dras :  he  however  found  only  part  of  the  convoy ; 
but  was  joined  by  two  seventy-four  gun  ship^.  ^ 
Having  refitted  his  squadron,  he  coasted  south- 
ward?, and,  on  the  8th  of  April,  saw  the  French  fleet 
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to  tl^e  north-east,  but  at ,  a  considerable  distance : 
in  three  days  he  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon* 
The  enemy  meanwhile  having  gained  the  wind,  and 
knowing  the  bay  to  be  extremely  rocky,  resolved  to 
attack  the  British  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  lee- 
shore  and  a  very  dangerous  road ;  and  aa  the  IStll 
of  April,  forming  their  Une  with  superior  numbers^ 
£ivourable  wind,  and  situation,  they  prepared  for 
the  onset.  The  English  admiral  under  these  dis- 
advantages arrayed  his  fleet;  the  battle  began  about 
noon  ;  both  sides  fought  with  great  fury ;  and  the 
[French  finding,  notwitbstandii^  their  multiplied 
advantages,  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
British,  drew  off  their  ships.  Although  these 
actions  were  not  decisive,  yet  they  proved  very 
beneficial  to  the  British.  Hyder  Ally  had  entered 
the  Carnatic  in  full  reliance  that  the  naval  force  of 
France  would  crush  the  English,  that  thereby  he 
should  capture  Madras,  depose  the  nabob  of  Arc©t,. 
and  place  his  son  Tippoo  in  his  stead.  Expecting 
the  promised  and  destined  squadron,  he  had  with 
the  prospects  o£  1782  consoled  himself  for  the  dis- 
appointments of  1781 ;  but  on  finding  the  French 
with  so  great  a  superiority  of  numbers  repeatedly 
retiring,  he  began  to  be  convinced  of  the  vast 
superiority  of  British  prowess,  and  to  despair  of 
accomplishing  his  favourite  objects.  The  other 
Indian  powers  received  the  same  impression  iii  a 
greater  degree,  and  became  less  disposed  to  hosti- 
lities, which  they  now  apprehended  would  be 
ultimately  unavailing. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote's  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to 
divert  Hyder^s  force  into  detached  operations,  while 
he  himself  pressing  on  him  with  the  main  army, 
should  oblige  him  to  evacuate  the  Carnatic.  Major 
Abingdon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  arrived  in 
.Tillicberry,  then  blockaded  by  a  considerable  part  of 
Ryder's  troops  ;  by  a  bold  and  welLconducted  sally, 
he  entirely  defeated  the  Mysorean^  and  compelled 

him 
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him  to  raise  the  blockade  and  retreat  from  the  coast  ^^^  ^* 
Another  British  detachment  was  stationed  to  protect  ' 

Tamore,  to  repress  the  designs  of  Hyder  Ally  and      i782. 
the  French  on  that  side  of  Pondicherry,  and  to  co- 
operate from  the  south  with  the  main  army.     This  Coionei 
body,  consisting  of  two  thousand  foot  and  two  hwi-  wlillte's  corpt 
dred  and  fifty  horse,  commanded  by  colonel  Braith-  ^^ 
waite,  was  posted  on  the  river  Coleroon ;  and  ini^r^*** 
consequence  of  the  recent  defeat  of  Ryder's  troops  ^*»- 
at  Tillicherry,  was  not  apprehensive  that  the  enemy- 
would  approach   the  sea-coast     Tippoo  Saib,  un- 
derstanding the  security  of  the  English  detachment, 
formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  surrounding  the 
corps,  with  about  four  hundred  French  and  twenty^ 
thousand  native  troops.     He  was  but  too  successful^ 
and  though  the  British  force  made  the  most  skilful 
and  gallant  resistance,  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers.     The  humanity  of  the  French  commander 
saved  the  remains  of  the  British  troops  from  being 
massacred  by  Tippoo's  barbarians ;  but  those  who 
survived  the  defeat  were  obliged  to  undergo  the 
miseries  of  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment     By  this 
disaster  the  southern  parts  of  the  Carnatic  were  ex- 

?osed,  and  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Vench  troops  from  the  Mauritius  made  the  state  of  ; 

the  English  more  critical.  These  forces,  joined  by 
a  numerous  body  from  Mysore,  besieged  Cuddalore, 
and  soon  compelled  it  to  capitulate ;  while  Hyder 
Ally  watched  the  motions  of  sir  Eyre  Coote.  After 
this  capture  they  made  an  attempt  upon  Vandiwash. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  marched  to  its  relief,  both  to  protect 
an  important  post,  and  in  the  hopes  that  Hyder  Ally, 
trusting  to  the  efficacy  of  his  European  auxiliaries, 
would  hazard  a  battle;  the  Mysorean,  however, 
cautiously  avoided  an  engagement,  and  relinquish'- 
ing  Vandiwash,  retired  backwards  two  days  march, 
and  posted  himself  in  a  very  strong  situation  at  a 
place  called  Redhill.  General  Coote  pursued  him'  f^lpf" 
thither,  attacked  him  on  the  2d  of  June,  defeated  ^  c^e 

o3  him,  ''^'^ 
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CHAP,  hiin,  put  his  troops  to  the  route,  killed  great  num- 
^^^^'    bers,  and  would  have  gained  a  much  more  decisive 
1782.     victory  had  he  possessed  cavalry  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives.   The  battle  of  the  2d  of  June  obUged  me 
.   enemy  to  retire  far  into  the  interior  country,  and 
completed  the  discomfiture  of  Hy der 's  designs.   This 
aspiring  adventurer,  with  a  comprehensiveness  of 
genius,  a  firmness  and  magnanimity  of  mind,  not 
unworthy  of  the  highest  European  capacity  and 
heroism,  had  projected  to  become  master  of  the  In- 
dian enipire ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  make  tools  of 
the  French  and  native  powers,  in  a  confederacy  for 
expelling  the  English,  the  great  obstacles  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  lofty  projects  of  his  ambition. 
In  the  scenes  of  his  personal  enterprise,  he  and  his 
European  auxiliaries  were  counteracted  and  baffled 
by  British  prowess  directed  by  the  skill  and  abilities 
of  a  Hughes  anda  Coote,  while  in  the  more  distant 
regions  of  his  political  operations,  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  penetrating  sagacity,  profound  and 
powerful  genius,  of  a  Hastings,     He  was  already 
apprised  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  governor- 
general  in  impairing  the  confederacy,  by  reducing 
disaffected  allies,  and  persuading  opposing  states 
Hyder  Ally  to  a  Separate  peace.     He  was  apprehensive  that  the 
d^sTomfitid.  same  energetic  character  would  finish  the  enmity  of 
other  powers,  and  that  the  force  of  Bengal,  Madras^ 
and  Bombay,  might  ultimately  be  exerted  against 
His  death.    JVJysore  alouc.    Thcse  disappointments  of  past  hopes 
and  fears  of  future  evils  preyed  on  the  mind  of 
Hyder  Aliy,  affected  his  health,  and  spread  a  languOT 
over  his    subsequent  me^-sures    and    actions:    he 
withdrew  to  his  capital,  where  some  months  afltei 
Worn  out    he  died.     The  constitution  of  sir  Eyre  Coote  was  so 
rir  Eyfr*    greatly  affected  by  the  &tigues  which  he  had  under- 
cootere-     gouc,  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  the  field  any 
command.    louger ;  he  therefore  retired  to  Madras,  leaving  the 
command   to  major-general   Stuart.     The  enemy 
cautiously  abstaining  from  battle,  and  the  British 
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commander  not  being  able  to  compel  an  engage-  chap, 
ment,  no  event  of  much  importance  happened  by  ^"^^^* 
land  during  the  reat  of  the  campaign.  The  French  1782. 
fleet  having  refitted  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  returned 
to  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and  under$tatiding  that 
ii  reinforcement  was  daily  expected  to  join  the  Eng- 
lish squadron,  sailed  toNegapatam  before  the  supplies 
should  arrive.  Hughesi  immediately  on  descrying 
the  foe,  formed  his  line  of  battle;  the  contest 
began;  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  disorder; 
several  of  their  ships  were  greatly  disabled,  and  they 
expected  a  complete  defeat,  when  an  unlkvourable 
wind  prevented  the  British  from  reaping  the  fruits 
of  the  victory,  or  retarding  the  retreat  of  th$ 
French.  During  the  battle,  a  French  ship  of  the 
line  struck  her  colours,  but  afterwards,  in  defiance 
of  the  established  laws  of  war  and  of  nations,  when 
the  British  ship  trusted  to  the  surrender  of  her 
antagonist,  fired  into  her;  and  the  unfavourable 
wind  unfortunately  kept  the  British  captain  from 
punishing  the  infamous  treachery.  Suffreiii  retired 
to  Cuddalore.  to  refit :  fresh  troops  having  arrived 
from  France,  with  two  more  ships  of  the  line,  h^ 
with  his  fleet  and  land  forces  sailed  to  Trincomale, 
iwhich  they  took  by  surprise.  Both  sir  Eyre  Coote 
and  sir  Edward  Hughes  were  very  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  this  important  possession,  and  the 
admiral  immediately  sailed  to  its  relief.  A  fourth 
naval  action  took  place,  in  which  the  English, 
though  still  inferior  in  force,  after  a  very  hard-^fought 
battle,  again  compelled  the  enemy, to  retreat  with 
great  loss  of  men,  and  their  ships  very  much  disabled* 
This  was  the  last  conflict  between  the  two  fleets  in 
the  campaign  of  1782. 

In  northern  India,  Mr.  Hastings  was  successfully  Hastmg. 
engaged  in  detaching  powers  from  the  hostile  com-  puttbg'^an 
bination.     Having  by  colonel  Muir  concluded  a  end  to  the 
peace  with  Moodajee  Seindia,  he  procured  the  medi-  fcd^c^**' 
ation  of  that  cbieittain  to  negociate  a  treaty  with  the 
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CHAP.  Mahrattas,  which  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Anderson 
^^^^L^  as  envoy  of  the  governor-general  and  councH,     The 
W82.     Mahrattas  engaged  to  suffer  no  Europeans  but  the 
English  to  establish  factories  on  their  coasts ;  to 
have  no  intercourse  with  any  others,   except  the 
Portuguese  anciently  settled  in  those  countries,  and 
to  join  in  compelling  the  prince  of  Mysore  to  re- 
store whatever  possessions  he  had  wrested  from  the 
English,  or  their  allies. 
Opemions        gjR  Edward  Hughes  having  returned  to  Madras, 

of  sir  Ed-  Jj.i.J  P  U         '  r 

ward  was  exposed  to  great  danger  from  a  hurncane  :  lor- 

H"^  innately  his  fleet  escaped  without  loss,  but  much 
damage  was  suffered  by  mercantile  ships.  The 
larger  part  of  the  crop  of  rice  being  destroyed,  pro- 
duced a  famine  which  cut  off  great  numbers  of  the 
natives  5  but  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  governor- 
general  and  the  council  of  Calcutta  tended  power- 
iully  to  alleviate  the  calamity.  There  being  no 
naval  dock  on  the  coast  of  Coromaiidel,  sir  Edward 
Hughes  sailed  round  to  Bombay,  to  be  thoroughly 
repaired :  there  he  was  joined  by  the  long  expected 
Squadron  under  sir  Richard  Bickerton.  ITie  coun- 
cils of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  now  freed  from  the 
Mahratta  war,  directed  their  views  to  Tippoo  Saib, 
and  proposed  to  make  a  powerful  diversion  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  To  enable  the  government  of  Bom* 
bay  to  carry  on  war  with  vigour  and  effect,  th$ 
supreme  council  sent  them  fifteen  lacks  of  rupees 
from  the  treasury  of  Calcutta,  which  was  now  by 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings  well  supplied ;  and,  in^ 
stead  of  wanting  money  for  that  settlement  itself; 
was  able  to  assist  the  other  presidencies. 
jB^pediiion  In  the  close  of  1782,  colonel  Humberstown,  with 
X?fr^^'  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  was  dispatched  to 
Vhe  Malabar  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  after  having  made  pro- 
^'^■'  gress  in  the  maritime  parts,  ventured  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  country,  where  he  was  repulsed 
with  loss,  closely  pursued, -and  involved  in  a  very 
4angerous .  situation,      Tippoo  Siaib,  informed  that 

th§ 
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the  British  commander  was  so  far  advanced,  has-  c  h  a  pl 
tened   after    him,   but    Humberstown   by  forced  ,.       ■  '^ 
marches  reached  Paniary,  where  colonel  Macleod      nss; 
was  just  arrived  from  Madras  with  a  body  of  troops. 
Tippoo  Saib  immediately  followed,   and  invested 
the  town,  of  which  Macleod,  as  elder  officer,  took 
the  command :   the  bravery  of  the  British   com- 
pelled Tippoo  to  raise  the  siege,  and  he  returned 
with  great  expedition  to  the  Camatic.     General 
Matthews  having  been  sent  from  Bombay  to  the 
relief  of  colonel  Humberstown,  received  on  his  way 
intelligence  of  Tippoo  Saib's  discomfiture  and  re- 
treat.    Encouraged  by  this  information,  he  attacked 
the  city  of  Onore,  the  capital  of  Bednore  (called  also 
Canara) ;  he  took  it  by  storm,  nor  was  he  able  to 
prevent  the  outrages  incidental  to  that  mode  of  cap- 
ture.    Matthews  penetrated  into  the  country,  took 
other  towns  atid  fortresses  by  assault,  and  though 
the  detail  of  his  operations  be  not  accurately  known, 
yet  it  would  appear  from  the  general  outlines  com- 
municated  to  the  public,   that  very  unnecessary, 
and  consequently  very  unjustifiable  cruelties  were 
committed.     About  this  time  died  sir  Eyre  Coote,  Death  of  lir 
who  had  rendered  such  very  important  services  to  ^^'^^^^ 
the  British  interests  in  India.     Having  found  the  savour  oc  . 
company's  fortune  at  Madras  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  ^°^* 
1781,   he,   with  a  very  inferior  force,   that  year 
effectually  checked  the  progress  of  the  Indian  con- 
queror;  and  in  the  next,  entirely  overthrew  his 
Projects.      He  indeed,   seconded  by  sir  Edward 
loghes,  may  be  considered  as  the  immediate  mili- 
tary saviour  of  the  Camatic,  in  co-operation  with  Hndo'sithe 
Mr.  Ha^ngs,  the  political  saviour  of  India.  i^!*^"* 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  arrived  at  Madras  with  his 
fleet  in  April  1783,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  set  sail 
in  quest  of  the  enemy.  His  strength  was  consider- 
ably weakened  by  sickness ;  they,  however,  sought 
an  action  with  the  enemy,  who  gave  them  battie  on 
the  ^Qth  of  Jiine^  in  whigh  the  French,  having  the 

advantage 
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There  was,  they  said,  no  possible  remedy  for  the 
sick,  nor  means  even  of  keeping  the  greater  part  of 
them  much  longer  alive,  but  by  a  speedy  relief  of 
wholesome  air,  aided  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
vegetables.  It  was  also  apprehended  that  the 
enemy,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  would 
now,  that  their  works  were  finished,  attempt  to 
carry  it  by  assault.  From  all  these  considerations, 
the  governor  thought  it  necessary  to  capitulate,  and 
obtained  the  most  honourable  terms. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  making  on  both 
sides  for  the  naval  campaign.  The  armaments  which 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  had  equipped  to  act 
against  Great  Britain  on  the  European  seas,  con- 
tained seventy  ships  of  the  line.  As  our  force  for 
the  home  service  was  very  inferior  to  the  fleets  of 
the  enemy  if  united,  the  object  of  the  first  im- 
portance was  to  prevent  their  junction,  and  weaken 
them  by  separate  attacks :  the  second  was  to  pro- 
feet  our  numerous  convoys,  without  departing  so 
far  as  to  leave  our  coasts  unguarded ;  and  the  tmrd, 
to  relieve  Gibraltar.  On  the  13th  of  April,  admiral 
Barrington,  with  twelve' ships  of  the  line  and  several 
frigates,  sailed  towards  the  bay  of  Biscay.  On  the 
20th,  he  descried  a  fleet,  that  proved  to  be  a  con- 
voy destined  for  the  East  Indies,  to  supply  the  loss 
incurred  by  the  dispersion  and  capture  of  the  former 
transports.  They  had  sailed  from  Brest  only  the 
day  before,  escorted  by  the  Protecteur  and  Pegase 
of  seventy-four  guns,  the  Actionaire  of  sixty-four, 
and  a  frigate.  The  JBritish  admiral  having  made  a 
signal  for  general  chase,  captain  Jervis,  of  the 
Foudroyant  of  seventy-four  guns,  so  far  out-stripped 
the  rest  during  the  night,  that  in  the  morning  he 
was  out  of  sight  of  the  fleet.  The  French  com* 
mander  ordering  the  convoy  to  disperse,  and  the 
Protecteur  having  a  large  sum  of  money  on  board, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  other  two  ships  should  keep 
the  enemy  employed,  while  sb^  made  the  best  of 
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her  w«y.  In  a  short  time  captain  Jer vis  overtook  chap, 
the  Pegase,  both  ships  were  fredi  froqa  the  harbour,  ^^^^'^ 
and  were  nearly  equal  in  force.  A  very  fierce  ac-  1782. 
tion^  ensued,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  most 
valiant  efforts  of  the  enemy,  British  seamanship  and 
discipline  so  completely  prevailed,  as  that  near  a 
hundred  of  the  French  were  killed,  and  a  much 
greater  number  wounded ;  though  not  one  Briton 
was  killed,  and  but  very  few  wounded :  after  a  con- 
flict of  an  hour,  the  French  ship  surrendered.  The 
Pegase  being  extremely  disabled,  captain  Maitland 
of  the  Queen  took  her  in  charge,  while  the  Fou- 
droyant  proceeded  in  the  chase.  Captain  Maitland 
having  taken  three  hundred  of  the  prisoners  out  of 
the  Pegase,  sent  lieutenant  Bisset  with  a  party  on 
board  to  guard  the  rest,  and  take  direction  01  the 
prize.  Immediately  after,  a  French  ship  of  war  ap- 
peared^ which  he  understood  to  be  the  Protecteur, 
he  ordered  the  lieutenant  with  a  cutter  that  was  in 
company,  to  conduct  the  Pegase  into  an  English 
port,  while  he  himself,  incumbered  as  he  was  with 
prisoners,  pursued  the  enemy.  A  chase  of  fourteen 
hours  brought  him  up  with  the  Frenchman,  when, 
after  the  first  broadside,  she,  to  his  great  surprise^ 
struck  her  colours,  and  proved  to  be  the  Actionaire, 
having  on  board  two  hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers*  The  other  pursuers 
were  also  successful,  and  took  twelve  ships  of  the 
convoy,  having  on  board  about  a  thousand  soldiers^ 
After  this  very  successftil  cruize,  extremely  bois- 
terous weather  obliged  the  admiral  to  return  to  port,  * 
where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of  the  month.  Captain 
Jervis  was  immediately  after  made  a  knight  of  the 
bath,  an  honour  destined  to  be  prelusive  to  a  more 
splendid  mark  of  his  sovereign's  favour,  earned  bv 
the  exertion  of  the  same  heroic  qualities  on  a  much 
wider  field.  Intelligence  being  received  that  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  preparing  to  come  out  of  the  Texel, 
lord  Howe  sailed  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  to  the 
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CHAP,  coast  of  Holland,  either  to  intercept  or  confine  the 
^^^^'     enemy  ;  but  finding  they  were  not  disposed  to  ven- 
1782.      ture  to  the  North  Seas,  and  that  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  had  set  sail,  he  returned  to 
Combined    joiu  admiral  Kempenfeldt  at  Portsmouth.     In  the 
fhe  chrnneL  beginning  of  June^  Guichen,   who  had  been  some 
months  stationed  at  Cadiz,  and  don  Louis  de  Cor- 
dova,  sailed  with  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,   and 
in  their  progress  northward  were  Joined  by  about 
twenty  more.     With  this  mighty  force,  steering  to 
the  channel,  they  intercepted  part  of  a  Newfound- 
land convoy  ;   but  the  most  valuable  portion,  toge- 
ther with  the  escorting  ships  of  war,  escaped.    The 
enemy  being  now  in  the  mouth  of  th6  channel,  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  concerning  a  home- 
ward-bound fleet  of  merchantmen  from  Jamaica, 
protected  by  only  three  ships  of  the  line,  under  sir 
Peter  Parker.     Lord  Howe  sailed  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  accompanied  by  the  admirals  Barrington, 
sir  John  Lockart  Ross,   and  Kempenfeldt.     This 
fleet  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty-two  sail  of 
the  line:  therefore  the  object  was  to  receive  the 
Jamaica  fleet,  and  baflle  the  attempts  of  the  enemy, 
without  being  forced  to  an  engagement  with  so  very 
superior  an  armaments  The  abilities  and  professional 
skill  of  this  great  man,  so  well  seconded,  very  dex- 
terously and  completely  accoriiplished  these  pur- 
Disappoint-   poscs.     The  combmcd  fleets  neither  intercepted  our 
^ra  wuth-   trade,  "nor  could  efiect  a  junction  with  the  Dutch  j 
ward.  and,  finding  they  could  derive  no  advantage  from 

continuing  in  the  channel,  retired  from  our  coasts. 
The  British  fleet  having  returned  to  Portsmouth,  an 
accidental  calamity  befel  one  of  our  ships,  involving 
in  it  circumstances  that  caused  a  deep  concern 
Loss  of  the    throughout  the  nation.     While  other  ships  were  re- 
GeoJ^c,and  cciviug  some  necessary  repairs,  the  Royal  George 
admiral        of  ouc  huudrcd  guus  was  found  to  require  a  slight 
^mpcn-     species  of  careen,  which  can  be  executed  by  laving 
a  vessel,  in  a  certain  degree,  on  her  side,  withoirt 

the 
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the  trouble  and  delay  of  taking  her  into  dock.    On  chap. 
the  29th  of  August  this  business  was  undertaken  ;    ^^^^' 
the  ship  was  crowded  with  people  from  the  shore,     1782. 
especially  about  three   hundred   women,   besides 
about  nine  hundred  gf  the  crew.     The  carpenters 
had  moved  the  ship  a  kreake  more  on  her  side  than 
was  intended ;   when,   about  ten   o'clock   in  the 
morning,  a  sudden  squall  arising,  threw  her  fatally 
upon  her  side,  and  her  gun-ports  being  open,  and 
the  motion  of  the  cannon  increasing  the  violence    ' 
of  the  shock,  she  was  almost  instantly  filled  with 
water,  and  went  to  the  bottom.     The  admiral,  with 
a  considerable  number  of  his  officers,   and  about 
nine  hundred  of  the  crew  and  visitors,  perished  at 
this  melancholy  moment.     The  Royal  George  was 
the  largest  and  strongest  ship  in  the  British  navy } 
had  been  the  seat  of*  command  under  most  of  our 
distinguished  admirals,  especially  lord  Hawke,  in 
his  celebrated  battle  with  Conflans.     Admiral  Kem- 

Eenfeldt**  was  very  eminent  for  professional  science, 
nowledge,  and  judgment,  and  deemed  unrivalled 
in  the  art  of  manoeuvring;  being  besides  amiable  and 
estimable  as  a  man,  he  was  universally  lamented. 

Having  protected  our  coasts  and  our  trade,  and 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  Bourbon  fleets  with 
the  Dutch,  Britain  now  directed  her  naval  attention 
to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.     From  the  surrender  of  R«n«wed 
Minorca,  the  king  of  Spain  hoped  the  key  of  the  JJJS^Gib- 
Mediterranean  would  be  the  next  Acquisition.     The  "^'• 
duke  de  Crillon,  a  French  nobleman,  who  had  com- 
manded at  Minorca,  undertook  the  supreme  conduct 
of  the  siege :  he  was  assisted  by  a  great  number  of 
the  best  officers  of  both  countries,  and  particularly 
of  the  most  skilful  engineers  and  artillerists  of  his 
own.     An  immense  increase  of  land  and  sea  forces 
was  brought  both  from  France  and  Spain  to  aid  the 
troops  already  before  Gibraltar  ;  and  many  of  the 

V  He  was  son  to  colonel  Kempenfeldt,  exhibited  by  the  Spectator  under  the  name 
of  captain  Sentry. 
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CHAP,  nobility  from  both  countries  came  to  serve  as  volun- 
•^^'^'     teers.     Two  princes  .of  the  blood  royal  of  France, 
'    1782.      one  of  them   the  king's  own  brother,  the  count 
d'Artois,   sought  glory  by  combating  the   brave 
British  garrison  and  its  illustrious  commander.     In 
the    spirit   of  loyalty   which    was    then    diffused 
through  the  French  soldiers,  the  presence  of  their 
princes  excited  an  enthusiastic  desire  of  distinguish- 
mg  themselves  before   so  adored  witnesses :    the 
same  spirit  pervaded  the  Spaniards,  and  both  became 
Enemy',      impatient  for  action.     The  besiegers  had  prepared 
S[^""^"     iiew  and  extraordinary  machines ;  battering-ships, 
which,  though  of  an  astonishing  bulk,   could  go 
through  all  their  evolutions  with  the  ease  and  dex- 
terity  of  frigates.    Twelve  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance  were  to  play  from  land  and  sea,  besides 
a  large  floating  battery,   and  five  bomb-ketches, 
^fkrt*^    The  land  and  naval  troops  by  which  these  opera- 
tions  were  to  be  carried  on,  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  men,  besides  the  combined  fleet  of  fifty 
ships  of  the  line,  that  was  to  cover  and  support  the 
The  be-      attack.     While  dispositions  were  making  for  so  tre- 
cdate^that    mendous  an  assault,  the  besiegers  amused  them- 
toS"*  wtdd  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  calculations  of  the  exact  time  in  which 
reducJcib-  Gibraltar  would  be  taken  ;  some  said  the  garrison 
"*'"•         would  hold  out  twelve  hours  after  the  onset  com- 
menced J   other,  less  sanguine,   thought  it  would 
last  sixteen ;  and  some,  though  very  few,  allowed 
even  twenty-four  for  the  completion  of  the  con^ 
quest.  ** 
Elliot  ami-        Elliot,  without  precisely  knowing  what  the  in- 

apates  their  .  '^    ,  *  -^  -      -  o        ,   .  ,  , 

attack :        vcntious  01  the  cucmy  were,  had  a  general  idea  that 
their  dispositions  were  both  mighty  and  extraordir 
nary,  and  with  comprehensive  wisdom   and  mag- 
nanimity prepared  against  every  species  of  attack. 
r"  bJif^    Perceiving   their  works   on   the  land  side  to  be 
their  battc    nearly  completed,  he  determined  to  try  how  far  a 
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vigorous  cannonade  and  bombardment  with   red-  chap. 
not  bails,  carcasses,  and  shells,  might  operate  to 
their  destruction.    On  the  8th  of  September,   at      nss. 
seven  in  the  morning,  he  commenced  a  firing  so 
powerful,  and  so  admirably  directed,  as  to  commit 
considerable  devastation  on  the  enemy's  works.  En- 
raged at  this  loss,  the  besiegers  hurried  on  their  grand 
attack.     On  the  13th  of  September,  this  tremendous  again  oe- 
operation  commenced  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the  p'^ra^bns 
various  parts  being  very  skilfully  adjusted,  their  and  proves 
batteries  appeared  to  have  prodigious  effect ;  their  ^unJ^'ss* 
battering-ships  especially,  so  formidable  for  offence, 
during  several  hours  seemed  exquisitely  adapted 
for  defence,  and  invulnerable  to  the  red-hot  balls 
that  were  pouring  from  the  garrison.     The  exe- 
cution of  these  terrible  instruments,  though  not  in- 
stantaneous, was  nevertheless  effectual :  about  two 
o'clock,  the  admiral's  ship  was  seen  to  issue  smoke, 
at  night  she  was  in  flames,  and  several  others  on 
fire  ;  soon  afterwards  the  conflagration  was  general 
over  the  battering-ships,  and  the  sqle  endeavours  of 
the  enemy  were  exerted  in  saving  the  men.     The 
small    naval    force  employed  in  the  garrison   of 
Gibraltar,  was  commanded  by  captain  Curtis  ;  that 
brave  officer  and  his  sailors  had,  in  the  preceding 
attacks  from  the  garrison,  performed  very  diflBcult 
and  important  services  by  land;  now  an  opportu- 
nity occiu-red  for  exerting  themselves  on  their  own 
element.    During  the  confusion  and  distress  of  the 
enemy  hurrying  from  the  burning  battering-ships, 
captam  Curtis,  with  twelve  gun-boats,  flanked  their 
line,  raked  them  on  one  side,  whilst  the  garrison 
was  destroying  them  from  another.     The  Spanish 
boats  durst  no  longer  attempt  to  assist  the  battering- 
ships  :  and,  when  daylight  appeared,  the  assailants 
^ho    had    been    stationed    on    those    were    seen 
perishing  in  the  flames,  or,  endeavouring  to  escape, 
overwhelmed  by  the  opposite  element.    The  British 
now  seeing  that  they  had  completely  destroyed  those 
VOL.  III.  p  formidably 
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CHAP,  formidable  batteries,  with  characteristic  humanity 
'    endeavoured  to  rescue  the  remainder  of  their  de- 
1782.      fenders ;  and  captain  Curtis  and  his  gallant  band, 
through  great  danger  to  themselves,  saved  the  lives 
of  about  four  hundred.     Such  was  the  signal  and 
complete  defensive  victory  obtained  by  a  compara- 
tively small  handful  of  heroes,  over  the  combined 
efforts  and  united  powers  by  sea  and  land,  of  two 
great,  warlike,  and  potent  nations,  who,  sparing  no 
expence  nor  exertion  of  art  for  the  attainment  of 
a  Kivourite  object,  exceeded  all  former  examples  as 
well  in  the  magnitude  as  the  formidable  nature  of 
They  again   their  preparations.    The  enemy  being  so  totally 
biotkSe!     disappointed   in   their    sanguine    expectations  of 
taking  this  fortress  by  assault,  now  rested  their  sole 
hopes  on  the  resumption  of  blockade,  by  prevent- 
ing lord  Howe  from  bringing  the  expected  ammu- 
nition and  provisions.    They  professed  ardently  to 
wish  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  and  assured 
themselves  of  compensating  their  direful  disasters 
by  brilliant  victory.    On  the  9th  of  October   a 
violent  storm  dispersed  the  combined  armament. 
Lord  Howe  and    cxposcd  them  to  imminent  danger.     Lord 
"^^r^^:   Howe  having  been  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did 
relieve  Gib-  not  anlvc  at  the  straits  until  the  1 1th  of  October : 
during  the  night  a  considerable  part  of  the  fleet 
having  missed  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  entered  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  next  day  the  admiral  fol- 
lowed to  assemble  the  scattered  ships,  having  left 
the  Bufialo  of  sixty  guns  to  collect  the  store-ships 
as  they  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  also  the  Panther  of 
the  same  force  in  the  straits.     On  the  13th  the 
combined  fleet  passed  the  straits  with  about  forty- 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  their  men  of  war 
having  been  disabled  by  the  tempest,    and    dis- 
covered lord  Howe  with  thirty-two  ships  of  the 
line  off  the  coast  of  Grenada  i  next  morning,  how- 
effects  his     ever,  they  were  out  of  sight.     The  British  admiral 
th![&!^d'a  now  sailing  westward,  sent  his  convoy  safe   into 

Gibraltar  j 
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Gibraltar ;  it  contained  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  c  h  a  p. 
with  plentiful  supplies  ofammunition  and  provisions    ^^^^^ 
of  every  sort  for  tne  garrison.     The  enemy  did  not     iVss."" 
make  their  appearance  until  after  this  great  object  muchsupe- 
of  the  expedition  was  completely  effected.     On  the  ""'^  *®^^' 
19th  of  October,  when  lord  Howe,  being  joined  by  ' 
the    Buffalo    and    Panther,   was   with   thirty-four 
ships  entering  into  the  gut  of  Gibraltar,  he  descried 
the  enemy  sailing  from,  the  north-east  towards  the 
straits,  with  the  wind  blowing  fair  from  the  Me- 
diterranean.    He  thought  it  would  be  extremely 
imprudent,  with  so  inferior  a  force,  to  hazard  an 
engagement  in  a  dangerous  road,  well  known  to 
the  enemy,  but  not  to  his  fleet ;  he  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  the  open  ocean.     On  the  21st  of  October,  He  offers 
he  descried  the  enemy  following  him  at  about  five  battie^vltich 
leagues  to  windward,   and  immediately  formed  a  theydecUne. 
line  of  battle.     The  enemy  having  the  wind  in  their 
favour,  had  their  choice  both  of  the  time  of  action 
and  the  distance  from  which  they  should  engage. 
At  sun-set  the  combined  fleets  began  a  cannonade, 
which  the  British  returned  with  such  effect  as  to 
produce  considerable  damage,  and  to  throw  their 
antagonists  into  evident  confusion.     The  French 
and  Spanish  admirals  drew  off  their  ships  about  ten 
at  night ;  and  in  the  morning  they  were  seen  at  a 
great  distance  sailing  away  in  the  direction   of 
Cadiz.    Several  considerations  prevented  lord  Howe 
from  pursuing  the  enemy ;  he  had  effected  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  his  command  in  relieving  Gibral- 
tar ;  he  had  been  ordered  to  dispatch  eight  of  his 
ships,  after  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  to  the  West 
Indies :  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  so  superior  as  to 
render  the  issue  of  a  battle  extremely  doubtful ;  and 
even  if  he  should  succeed,  he  was  to  expect  his  ships 
to  be  so  much  damaged  as  to  disable  them  from 
proceeding  to  the  other  destined  services.    Lord     1 
Howe  was  too  wise  to  fight  merely  for  the  sake  of 
battle,  and  to  incur  certain  danger  without  any  de- 
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CHAP,  finite  object.    He  therefore  proceeded  to  England, 

^^^'    where,  after  having  on  his  way  detached  part  of 

1782.     his  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  he  arrived  in  safety 

with  the  rest.     Thus  in  the  protection^  of  her  coasts 

and  trade,  preventing  the  junction  of  the  Dutch 

with  the  Bourbon  fleets,  and  the  relief  of  Gibraltar, 

Britain  effected  the  three  great  objects  of  the  cam- 

*^*'"*'*^of    P^^  ^782  in  Europe.    In  the  East  and  West  Indies 

Bourbon      the  schcmes  of  our  enemies  had,  as  we  have  seen, 

frartrlt^ .    proved  equally  abortive.     A  confederacy  extending 

Britain  re-    from  the  uorth  sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  containing 

lol"ere^ty   '^^  thrcc  grcatcst  naval  states  and  almost  all  the 

of  th^sea.    maritime  force  of  continental  Europe,  found  their 

mighty  efforts  against  the  navy  of  England  recoil 

on  themselves. 

The  belli.  ^      The  varfous  Contending  parties  at  length  began  to 

freTre^t'^    see,   that   whatever  partial  advantages  might  be 

llncedthat  S^^^^^f  ^^^  coutcst  m  which  thev  were  engaged 
hostilities  tended  to  the  general  injury  of  all  the  belligerent 
clii'^^mn°  powers.  France  had  succeeded  in  separating  the 
Qus.  American   colonies  from  Britain ;   but  had  been 

foiled  in  her  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  naval 
and  commercial  supremacy.  Her  operations  had 
been  carried  on  at  an  enormous  expence,  which  not 
only  annihilated  all  the  recent  savings  of  herreform- 
•ing  economists,  but  infinitely  exceeded  her  revenue, 
and  overwhelmed  her  with  new  debt  The  war  which 
caused  such  unprecedented  expenditure,  had  been 
far  from  producing  any  advantage  likely  to  secure 
an  eventual  equivalent :  her  expectations  of  com- 
pensating.  present  embarrassment,  were  becoming 
daily  more  hopeless.  The  confederacy  in  India  was 
crumbling  to  pieces,  and  British  superiority  was 
again  manifest :  all  her  sanguine  projects  against  the 
West  Indies  had  fallen  under  the  victorious  arms  of 
Rodney,  and  America,  impoverished  by  her  long 
and  arduous  struggle,  was  more  likely  to  drain  than 
to  supply  the  treasure  of  her  allies.  Spain  had  en- 
gaged in  the  war  as  the  tool  of  French  ambition, 

which 
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which  artfully  playing  on  the  weakness,  personal  c  h  a  f. 
prejudices,  and  vanity  of  the  prince,  dazzled  him  by  ^^'^' 
splendid  promises  of  Gibraltar  and  Jamaica,  and  1782. 
thereby  blinded  him  to  his  real  interests,  to  which 
nothing  could  be  more  contrary  than  either  the  en- 
couragement of  revolt  in  American  colonies  or  hos- 
tilities with  England.  All  her  mighty  and  costly 
preparations  against  Gibraltar  had  fallen  under 
Elliot's  red-hot  balls.  From  Rodney  her  schemes 
against  Jamaica  received  a  decisive  defeat,  her  hopes 
of  naval  and  commercial  aggrandizement  through 
the  depression  of  England  had  perished,  her  ships 
had  been  captured,  and  her  fleets  overthrown.  In 
four  years,  all  her  extraordinary  exertions,  all  her 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure  had  conquered  a  defence- 
less province  \  and  captured  an  hospital.'  America 
had  succeeded  in  the  contest,  and  attained  the 
objects  for  which  she  fought ;  but  she  prevailed  by 
efforts  which  drained  her  resources,  by  labours  that 
required  a  respite  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured 
consistently  with  her  public  engagements.  During 
her  short  warfare,  Holland  in  the  loss  of  her  settle- 
ments, the  seizure  of  her  treasures,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  trade,  learned  how  dangerous  it  is  for  a 
state  deriving  its  subsistence  from  commerce  to  pro- 
voke to  war  a  neighbour  that  rules  the  ocean.  Britain 
for  the  last  five  years  had  been  engaged  in  a  war  to 
defend  her  maritime  sovereignty ;  great  as  had  been 
her  collateral  losses,  she  had  on  the  whole  main- 
tained that  grand  object ;  but  her  defence,  though 
manifesting  her  energy,  had  drained  her  resources ; 
her  expenditure  was  enormous,  her  debts  and  taxes 
had  far  exceeded  the  anticipation  of  even  her  most 
desponding  politicians ;  trade  was  interrupted,  dif- 
ficulties and  distress  poignant  and  alarming;  in- 
creasing demands  appeared  to  portend  the  derange- 
ment of  her  finances,  and  the  downfal  of  her  credit. 

'  West  Florida.  •  Minora. 
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From  all  these  circumstances  it  was  the  interest  of* 
eafch  party  separately,  and  all  jointly,  to  conciliate 
peace. 

The  determination  lately  avowed  by  England  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  America,  removed 
the  most  ostensive  obstacle  to  an  accommodation, 
as  the  discomfiture  of  their  designs  dispelled  the 
real  objections  of  our,  European  enemies.  The 
empress  of  Russia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  finding 
a  pacificatory  disposition  in  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  that  circumstances  now  admitted  of  its  being 
carried  into  effect,  offered  themselves,  and  were 
accepted  as  mediators.  Soon  after  lord  Shelbume 
became  prime  minister,  the  British  government  had 
sent  Mr.  William  Windham  Grenville,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  Temple,  to  Paris,  to  pave  the  way  for 
opening  a  negociation  in  the  proper  form.  These 
preliminaries  being  settled,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  envoy 
at  Brussels,  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  nego- 
ciate  and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  ministers  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  November  j 
Mr.  Oswald,  a  merchant,  was  likewise  dispatched 
to  the  French  metropolis,  as  commissioner  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  for  treating  of  peace  with 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Ray,  and 
Henry  Laurens,  four  of  the  commissioners  nomi- 
nated for  the  same  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  united 
states  of  America.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
provisionary  articles  were  signed  as  the  grounds 
of  future  peace  :  by  this  treaty  the  freedom,  sove- 
reignty, and  independence  of  the  thirteen  united 
states  was  individually  by  name,  and  in  the  fullest 
and  most  express  terms  acknowledged,  and  every 
claim  to  their  government,  property,  and  territorial 
rights  for  ever  relinquished  by  the  crown  of  Britain. 
To  prevent  all  future  disputes  about  boundaries, 
several  lines  were  drawn,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  follow  with  geographical  minuteness  ;  it  is 
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sufficient  to  say  that  Britain  retained  Canada  and  c  h  a  Pi 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  acknowledged  all  the  territory  ' 

southwards  to  Georgia  inclusive,  westward  to  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  be  independent :  to  the  united  states,  so 
defined,  she  granted  an  unUmited  right  of  fishery 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  where  both 
nations  had  heretofbre  been  accustomed  to  fish. 
American  creditors  were  to  recover  fair  debts  in 
sterling  money :  congress  engaged  to  recommend 
to  the  legislators  to  restore  all  estates,  rights,  and 
properties,  belonging  to  real  British  subjects,  which 
had  been  confiscated ;  also  of  other  loyalists  who 
had  not  borne  arms  against  the  united  states,  and  to 
treat  with  mildness  all  descriptions  of  loyalists.  Con- 
gress farther  engaged,  that  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  there  should  be  no  future  confiscations 
Or  prosecutions  for  having  joined  the  British. 

By  the  treaty  with  France,  England  extended  the  Treatiei 
privilege  of  the  French  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  New-  S^and 
fouhdland,   and  likewise  ceded  the  Islands  of  St.  *^®'«p«^- 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  full  right  to  France,  and   ^""^  ^^*"' 
consequently  without  any  restriction  in  point  of 
fOTtification.    In  the  West  Indies,  England  restored 
to  France  the  island  of  St.  Lucia ;  and  ceded  and 
guaranteed  to  her  the  island  of  Tobago.    On  the 
other  hand,  France  restored  to  Britain,  the  island 
of  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  with  St.  Vincents, 
Dominica,  St.  Christophers,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat. 
In  Africa,  England  ceded  to  France  the  river  of 
Senegal,  with  the  forts  and  dependencies ;  and  also 
the  island  of  Goree.    France  guaranteed  to  England 
the  river  Gambia,  and  fort  St.  James.    In  India, 
England  restored  her  acquisitions  during  the  war;  in 
return  for  which  France,  having  made  no  conquest, 
could  not  give  an  equivalent  in  that  country,  and 
none  was  required  in  any  other.    In  Europe,  Eng- 
land agreed  to  the  abrogation  and  suppression  of  all 
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CHAP,  the  articles  relative  to  Dunkirk,  from  the  treaty  of 
^^^•^'  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht,  in  I7IS9  inclusively 
1782.     to  the  present  time. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  not 
only  Minorca  and  West  Honda,  but  also  East  Flo- 
rida ;  and  Spain  on  her  part  restored  to  Britain  the 
Bahama  islands.  The  preliminaries  between  Britain 
and  Holland  were  not  immediately  signed,  but  until 
these  should  be  adjusted  a  suspension  of  arins  was 
established.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  that,  with 
regard  to  the  honours  of  the  flag,  the  same  custom 
should  be  respectively  followed  as  was  practised  be- 
fore the  war ;  the  captured  ships  from  each  nation 
should  be  restored ;  and  there  should  be  a  general 
restoration  of  all  places  taken,  except  Negapatam, 
which  was  to  continue  in  possession  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  until  the  Dutch  should  offer  an  equivalent. 
The  Dutch  engaged  not  to  obstruct  the  navigation 
of  British  subjects  on  the  eastern  seas ;  and  whereas 
disputes  had  risen  between  the  African  companies 
of  the  respective  nations,  it  was  agreed  these  should 
be  referred  to  commissioners^; 

The  preliminaries  between  Britain,  France,  and 
America,  were  signed  on  or  before  the  21st  of 
January  1783  ;  and  as  an  armistice,  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  at  the  same  time 
established  between  Britain  and  Holland,  we  may 
from  this  time  consider  the  war  as  finished. « 

Thus  ended  the  American  war ;  in  which  all  the 
nations  that  contended,  however  potent  their  exer- 
tions or  brilliant  their  several  successes,  yet  were 
yevy  great  sufferers  by  the  events.  The  American 
colonies,  indeed,  so  far  succeeded  in  their  object  as 
to  render  themselves  an  independent  and  separate 
community.  The  real  advantage  to  accrue  from 
this  dismemberment  was  problematical  and  contin- 
gent ;  to  depend  upon  not  only  physical  and 
moral  causes,  of  which  the  operation  and  effect 
might  be  doubtful,  but  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances 
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Stances  and  incidents  which  could  not  possibly  be  c  h  a  p. 
foreseen.      One  fact   they  could  eiqperimentdly    "^^^ 
ascertain ;  their  revolutionary  efforts  had  impove-*     nser^ 
rished,    devastated,    and  unpeopled  the  country^ 
This  was  a  notorious  and  glanng  evil  present,  seen^ 
and  felt ;  the  good  was  doubtful,  and  hitherto  to  be 
found  only  in  anticipating  imagination.     Waving 
the  question  of  abstract  right,  and  considering  only 
expediency,  concerning  the  resistance  of  the  Ame- 
ricans situated  as  they  had  been  relatively  to  the 
mother-country ;  policy  and  prudence  could  justify 
their  repugnance  to  the  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, only  on  the  supposition  that  these  tended 
to  change  their  former  happy  situation,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  their  rights  as  freemen  and  Britiish 
subjects.    In  this  case,  refusal  to  comply  would 
not  be  a  measure  of  choice,  but  to  generous  and 
magnanimous  minds  a  dictate  of  necessity.    There 
not  only  might  be,  but  were  many  who  conceived 
the  Americans  driven  to  hostilities  at  first,   yet 
censured  the  unaccommodating  spirit  which  refused 
the  prof!ers  of  returning  amity ;  and  lamented  the 
separation  between  children  of  the   same   origin. 
Britain  was  a  greater  loser  by  this  contest  than  by 
any  in  which  she  had  ever  been  engaged :  thirteen 
provinces,  before  the  unhappy  dispute  rapidly  in- 
creasing not  only  their  own  prosperity,  but  the 
individual  and  national  wealth,  the  dercnsive  and 
offensive  force  of  the  parent  state,  were  severed 
from  it  for  ever.    Through  her  quarrel  with  Ame- 
rica, Britain  had  been  involved  m  a  complication 
of  the  most  expensive  and  formidable  wars ;  and  a 
few  years,  nearly  doubling  her  burthens,   almost 
equalled  the  cost  of  a  century.    So  far  were  these 
enormous  sums  from  being  expended  in  the  reason- 
able  hope  of  future  indemnification,  that  they  were 
a  sacrifice  of  a  great  part  of  the  public  capital  to 
preserve  the  existence  of  the  nation.     Heretofore 
Britain  had  fought  for  victory,  now  she  contended 

for 
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CHAP,  for  bare  life ;  but  all  her  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
^^^'  distresses  from  the  European  confederacy  had  their 
1787.  origin  in  the  contest  with  the  American  colonies ; 
and  here  impsutial  history,  without  either  impugn- 
ing or  supporting  the  alleged  right  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to  tax  themselves,  justifying  or  condemning 
the  policy  of  the  principle  and  mode  of  asserting 
that  right,  must  exhibit  one  general  series  of  &cts, 
tending  to  impeach  the  wisdom  of  British  counsels; 
every  coercive  measure^  Jrom  the  stamp-act  down^ 
wards,  produced  a  direcUy  contrary  Effect  to  that 
which  its  abettors  sought  and  proposed.  The  only 
soothing  and  conciliatory  schemes  adopted  before 
the  rupture,  the  plans  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking^ 
ham  and  lord  North,  in  I766  and  1770,  in  a  great 
degree  removed  the  evils  which  projects  of  impe-^ 
rious  exaction  had  generated  through  most  of  the 
colonies ;  they  restored  the  harmony  which  impe-^ 
rious  dictation  had  disturbed;  and  the  repeal  of 
imposts  reproduced  that  revenue  which  attempted 
taxation  destroyed.  Thus  experience  the  most 
recent.  affi)rded  strong  reasons  to  conclude,  that,  to 
preserve  the  attachment  of  America,  and  profit  by 
her  industry,  prosperity,  and  riches,  the  imposition 
of  taxes  must  be  laid  aside.  Strong,  and  general, 
and  uniform,  as  the  colonial  expression  of  repug- 
nance to  taxation  had  been,  and  was,  the  British 
ministers  conceived  a  notion  that  it  was  confined 
to  the  influence  of  a  few  factious  demagogues  * : 
such  reports  indeed  they  received  from  their  own 
partial  and  interested  adherents ;  on  these  they  acted 
in  the  face  of  the  plainest  evidence  of  universal 
association  ;  which  to  abhorrence  of  British  taxation 
sacrificed  every  predilection  of  taste  and  habit  for 
British  commodities ;  and  manifested  individual, 
corporate,  and  confederate  reprobation,  both  in  word 
and  deed,  of  pecuniary  contribution  without  their 
own  consent    Ministers  still  thought  that  the  majo- 

^  See  vol.  ii.  passim. 
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rity  of  the  colonies  was 'favourable  to  British  impost  chap. 
And  here  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  abettors    ^^^' 
of  the  project  as  a  scheme  of  beneficial  policy,      nes. 
with  the  means  of  being  thoroughly  informed,  were 
really  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  case  concerning 
which  they  professed  to  reason  and  to  plan.    Origi- 
nating in  misapprehension,  their  conclusions  were 
false,  and  their  measures  unwise  and  pernicious.  The 
most  partial  admirers  of  lord  North's  administration 
would  find  it  impossible  to  prove,  or  even  plausibly 
to  contend,  that  his  schemes  respecting  America 
were  founded  in  adequate  knowledge,  just  deduc- 
tion, or  wise  policy.    But  his  enemies  on  the  other 
hand  must  allow,  though  the  propositions  might  be 
his,  the  enactment  belonged  to  the  whole  legiskture. 
The  same  imperfect  inmrmation  that  marked  the 
senatorial  motions  of  ministers  afiected  also  their 
executorial  plans  and  directions.     In  addition  to 
their  favourite  theory  of  the  general  attachment  of 
tlie  Americans  to  British  supremacy,  they  adopted 
another  hypothesis,  that  the  colonists  were  cowards. 
On  this  speculation  they  formed  their  military  ar- 
rangements, and  to  repress  hostile  resistance  sent  a 
very  inadequate  force.    Their  tardy  projects  of  par- 
tial conciliation,  and  retained  coercion,  encouraged 
colonial  confidence,  without  removing  disaffection 
and  resentment. 

When  war  was  inevitable,  or  at  least  could  be 
avoided  but  by  such  concessions  only  as  they 
deemed  it  incompatible  with  honour  and  duty  to 
grant,  its  management  became  the  object  of  consi* 
aeration.  Here  the  censure  bestowed  upon  ministry 
so  Uvishly.  after  the  first  camiiaign,  admits  consider- 
able  modifications.  The  armies  sent,  and  generals 
employed,  afforded  a  moral  probability  of  success. 
Sir  William  Howe  was  a  man  of  high  military 
character ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  government  to 
select  an  ofiicer  from  whom  all  ranks  and  parties 
could  entertain  more  sanguine  expectations.     The 

troops 
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CHAP,  troops  in  nutnber,  kind,  and  strength,  were  such  as 
^^'^'  any  statesman,  reasoning  from  general  principles 
1785.  and  experience,  compared  with  the  hostile  force, 
might  very  fairly  infer  to  be  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
If  the  event  of  Howe's  command  proved  very  dif- 
ferent, the  detailed  narrative  must  nave  shewn  that 
it  arose  from  causes  not  all  chargeable  on  mini- 
sters. The  substitution  of  Burgoyne  in  the  place 
of  Carleton,  was  a  preference  which  had  no  founda- 
tion in  their  respective  military  characters.  What- 
ever Burgoyne's  talents  might  be,  Carleton's 
opportunities  of  exertion,  especially  in  that  country, 
had  been  greater,  and  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  disasters  of  Burgoyne  may  certainly  be  charged, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  American  minister, 
whether  the  failure  was  in  the  plan  or  the  execution. 
Indeed  the  design  of  penetrating  into  Albany 
appeared  to  arise  from  a  very  general  source  of 
miscarriage  in  all  the  British  schemes  respecting 
America,  —  unfounded  hopes  of  loyal  co-operation. 
On  the  return  of  sir  William  Howe,  the  appointment 
of  sir  Henry  Clinton  was  a  measure  that  appeared 
fair  and  reasonable  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
military  promotion.  His  character  as  an  officer 
was  unobjectionable,  and.  he  had  been  second  in 
command.  He  was  brave,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  tactical  evolution,  and  the  routine  of 
military  duty.  How  far  he  had  genius  adequate  to 
the  great  and  comprehensive  schemes,  rapid  inven- 
tion, and  energetic  operation,  requisite  in  a  com- 
mander in  chief  on  a  momentous  service,  may  be 
fairly  questioned.  He  certainly,  on  a  very  import- 
ant occasion ",  manifested  a  want  of  that  sagacity 
which,  penetrating  the  design  of  an  antagonist,  can 
anticipate  and  disconcert  his  plans,  and  baffle  his 
efforts.  Though  prescription  might  point  to  Clinton 
as  a  successor  to  Howe,  reason  would  have  conferred 

^        ,  "  See  this  vol.  page  M5. 
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the  command  upon  lord  Comwallis.  When  war  chap. 
commenced  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  primary  ^^ss=^ 
object  of  Britain  was  her  navy.  The  conduct  of  1795. 
this  department,  though  branded  by  opposition  with 
every  reproachful  epithet,  whether  considered  in 
particular  detail,  or  general  result,  appears  not  to 
deserve  such  unqualified  censure^  The  great  and 
broad  fact  is,  the  house  of  Bourbon  directed  their 
chief  efforts  to  naval  operations,  and  were  joined 
both  by  recent  subjects  and  former  allies  of 
Britain;  yet  all  this  confederated  force  could  ob- 
tain no  superiority  over  the  navy  of  England, 
The  fleet  first  furnished  against  France,  equal 
in  number,  and  consequently,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  uniform  experience,  a  match  for  the 
enemy,  and  the  commander  employed  high  in  pro- 
fessional reputation,  afforded  well-grounded  ex- 
pectations of  success.  The  disappointment  which 
ensued  could  not  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  a 
saflSciently  powerful  force.  The  escape  of  the 
French  armament  probably  brought  on  the  Spa^ 
nish,  and  afterwards  the  Dutch  war ;  and  though 
in  some  particular  instances  trade  might  have  been 
better  protected,  and  certain  warlike  operations 
might  have  been  more  seasonably  conducted,  yet  in 
general  the  commanders  employed,  and  the  arma- 
ments equipped,  were  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
defence  and  protection,  which,  against  such  an 
host  of  foes,  was  nearly  the  whole  that  could  be 
expected. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  neither  military  or 
naval  plans,  operations,  or  results,  were  so  deserving 
of  blame  or  regret,  as  the  enormous  profusion  of 
the  public  money.  If  indeed  we  compare  the  ex- 
pence,  not  with  result  of  operations,  but  with  the 
true  measure,  the  means  required  and  exerted,  the 
end  sought  and  attained,  we  find  the  excess  of 
public  money  expended  beyond  public  service  done, 
to  have  been  so  enormous,  as  to  afford  probable 

grounds 
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CHAP,  grounds  of  suspecting,  that  the  minister  employed 
^^^'    corrupt  donative  to  purchase  that  parliamentary 
1785.      influence  which  he  could  not  command  by  his  abi- 
our  resist-    Utics.     Great  however  as  were  the  burdens  en- 
a^nSiera-  tailed   UDOU   Brifaln    by  the  American  war,    the 
tion  mani-    cflTorts  which  shc  exhibited  when  urged  by  necessity, 
fmmense^     manifested  the  extent  and  depth  of  her  resourcc*s, 
resources  of  the  ability,  skill,  and  valour  of  her  national  de- 
lofty  genius,  feudcrs,  and  the  force  of  her  national  character. 
and  invinci-  Xhc  American  war,  in  its  origin,  was  unwise ;  in 
espim.      j^  conduct,  of  a  very  mixed  character ;  in  its  pro- 
gress, frequently  disastrous ;  in  its  result,  injurious, 
but  not  dishonourable.     The  struggles  to  ward  off 
calamity,  the  exertions  to  defend   independence, 
manifested  qualities,  which,   under  wise  direction 
and  more  invigorating  energy,   were    fitted    and 
destined  not  only  to  restore  the  national  power  and 
splendor,  but  to  extend  it  far  beyond  thfe   most 
glorious  experience. 
Folly  of  Holland,  misled  by  a  French  faction  to  provoke 

"rov!)kirirto  ^^^  ^^*^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  increasing  her  commerce,  far 
hostuities      from  succcediug  in  her  object,  was  deprived  both 

ofthT'San.  ^^  ^^^  actual  trade,  and  a  great  portion  of  its 
former  gains.  When,  according  to  her  mercantile 
character,  she  struck  a  balance,  she  found  the  whole 
war  account  to  be  loss. 

Spain,  in  the  midst  of  silver  and  gold,  poor,  be- 
cause void  of  industry,  with  every  natural  advan- 
tage of  situation,  soil,  and  climate,  and  the  adven- 
titious profits  from  her  colonial  possessions,  being 
in  that  condition  of  dependence  on  her  inventive 
tod  energetic  neighbour,-  which  indolence,  listless- 
ness,  and  inaction,  in  nations  as  well  as  individuals, 
must  yield  to  ingenuity,  activity,  and  enterprise; 
was  by  the  war  loaded  with  debts,  to  her  over- 
whelming, because  she  had  not  in  her  character 
and  spirit  the  means  of  extrication. 

ws^^ro"?""       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  momentous  evils  of  the  American 
mitrand      War  havc  been  experienced  by  France.     That  great 

and 
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and  powerful  nation  has  ever  been  a  suflerer  by  ^  "  j^^- 
wars  with  England:  whatever  special  causes  may 


have  at  different  periods  embroiled  the  two  migh-  nss. 
tiest  states  of  modern'  history,  in  the  union  of  ^^^^  ^^ 
resources  and  character;  the  general  principle  on  tive panics. 
the  side  of  the  French  has  been  maritime  and  com- 
mercial competition.  In  every  one  erf*  these  wars 
she  has  been  disappointed,  her  existing  navy  and 
commerce  impaired,  and  her  naval  and  commercial 
resources  diminished;  the  exertions  intended  to 
injure  Britain  failed :  whereas,  equal  efforts  of  that 
ability  and  energy  which  she  possesses  in  so  emi- 
nent a  degree,  if  employed  in  the  peaceable  improve- 
ment of  her  various  resources,  without  wasteful  ex- 
penditure,  would  have  produced  the  commerce  and 
opulence  which  she  in  vain  sought  by  burdensome 
and  ruinous  wars.  When  at  peace  with  England, 
she  has  flourished;  when  attempting  by  war  to 
atchieve  maritime  superiority,  she  was  discomiitted, 
and  not  only  expended  the  treasure  of  past  peaceful 
industry,  but  anticipated  future  gains.  Experience 
might  have  taught  her,  that  the  attempt  to  be  the 
first  in  naval  power  could  never  be  successftil. 
Reflection  might  have  convinced  her,  that  without 
maritime  supremacy,  she,  from  her  situation  and 
character,  might  possess  such  an  extent  of  commerce 
as  would  fully  employ  that  department  of  national 
industry,  and  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  protect  it 
against  the  whole  world,  if  she  did  not  interfere  with 
England.  If  she  were  susceptible  of  instruction 
from  the  lessons  of  experience,  never  could  the 
hopelessness  of  seeking  naval  supremacy  be  more 
strongly  impressed  on  her  than  by  the  American 
war.  Never  had  Britain  fought  with  so  many  dis- 
advantages and  impediments,  yet  she  had  retained 
the  empire  of  the  sea.  The  history,  both  of  Spain 
and  her  own  country,  might  have  taught  France  the 
certain  loss  accruing  to  the  maritime  states  from  a 
contest  with  England.     Provoking  the  naval  eflTorts 

of 
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c  H  A  P.  of  this  kingdom^  Philip  wasted  much  of  that 
strength  which  had  descended  to  his  4ominions 
1783.  from  Charles  v.,  and  left  his  successors  an  easy 
prey  to  the  efforts  of  France,  who  was  then  at  peace 
with  England,  and  exerted  her  forces  where  she 
was  prepoUent.  Louis  XIV.  had  rendered  himself 
dictator  of  Europe,  until  he  ventured  a  naval  con- 
test with  England.  La  Hogue  avenged  Rocroi  and 
the  Downs :  the  victories  of  Conde  and  Turenne 
paved  the  way  to  Louis  for  governing  the  Christian 
world  by  his  armies,  if  his  fleets  had  avoided  an  en- 
counter with  RusseL  As  a  naval  war  had  always 
been  injurious  to  France,  her  extraordinary  efforts 
in  that  which  was  just  ended  exhausted  her  treasury, 
and  deranged  her  ^nances  much  more  than  was 
immediately  suspected ;  but  fiscal  embarrassments, 
great  as  they  were,  proved  eventually  only  instru- 
mental  to  much  more  formidable  evils  which  accrued 
to  France  from  the  part  that  she  acted  in  the 
American  war.  The  principles  which  intercourse 
with  American  repubUcanism  nourished,  were  much 
more  mischievous  to  the  French  monarchy,  than  all 
the  expences  and  losses  which  she  had  incurred ; 
and,  co-operating  with  doctrines  before  industriously 
spread,  had  a  powerful  efficacy  in  overturning  the 
established  constitution.  The  fall  of  the  French 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  hierarchy,  if  not  caused, 
was  rapidly  accelerated  by  the  American  war. 
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jidfninistration  qf  lord  Shelburne — deficient  in  stretch  -^ 
State  of  political  parties.. —  Meeting  of  parliament.  ^-^ 
Unusual  length  and  particularity  of  his  riiajeshfs  speech.-'^ 
Mr.  Fox  details  the  reasons  of  his  onxm  reservation.  — -  His 
party  and  lord  North* s  concur  in  censuring  ministers'-^ 
their  attacks  indicate  a  concert  of  counsels  —  both  reprobate 
the  peace.  —  Ministers  defend  the  peace  as  necessary  in  the 
exhausted  state  of  our  naxiy^  army^  and  finances  —  and  the 
terms  the  best  that  could  be  attained.  —  Famous  coalition  of  , 
lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  —  The  coalition  considered  rela^^ 
tively  to  its  leaders.  —  Vote  of  censure  passed  against  mini^ 
sters.  —  Great  clamour  against  the  coalition.  —  Ministers 
resign.  — -  Ministerial  interregnum*  — -  The  coalition  come 
into  office.  ^-^Duke  of  Portland  first  lord  of  the  treasury  •  — 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  secretaries  of  state.  —  Revival 
of  commerce  with  America.  —  Mr.  William  Pitt  proposes  a 
specific  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.  —  Minion  of  the 
duke  (f  Richmond  respecting  the  great  seal  —  combated  by 
l&rd  Loughborough.  —  Minute  economical  regulations.—' 
George,  prince  of  Wales  —  abilities  and  opening  character 
—  a  separate  establishment  appointed  for  his  highness.  — 
India  affairs  —  committee  continues  its  investigations.--^ 
From  the  mass  of  evidence,  Mr.Dundas  exhibits  a  compre^ 
hensive  statement  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  of  execu- 
torial conduct — proposes  a  bill  for  the  regtdation  ofBriti^ 
India  — for  the  present  postpones  hisj)lan.  — Indian  affairs 
first  disj^yed  the  force  and  extent  rf  Mr.  DundcL^s  talents 
— -  *ahich  were  before  but  partially  known  and  comprehended. 
' — Supplies. — Ne^  taxes. — Intetmal  state  of  Britain  at 

.    the  peace*  —  Continental  occurrences* 

T?ROM  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  adhe-  c  H  a  p. 

rents  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  classes 
which,  though   differing  in  certain  opinions,  had      nsa. 
coincided  in  opposition  to  lord  North's  ministry,  ^"^^ 
were  now  conceived  to  have  become  inimical  parties,  sheibum^ 
Lord  Shelburne,  the  prime  minister,  was  a  man  of 
VOL.  III.  Q  coijsiderable 
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considerable  political  knowledge,  and  particularly 

distinguished  for  his  minute  and  detailed  acquaint- 

1785.      ance  with  foreign  affairs.     He  w^s,  however,  more 
noted  for  extent  and  exactness  of  intelligence,  than 
for  the  formation  of  able  and  beneficial  plans  from 
the  result.     He  was  therefore,  perhaps,  less  fitted 
for  the  supreme  management  in  so  trying  and  critical 
a  situation,  than  for  some  secondary  department,  in 
which,  from  his  abundant  stores,  he   might  have 
•supplied  materials  for  the  operation  of  more  ener- 
getic  and  less-experienced  genius.     In  that  view 
had  he  continued  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  which 
Mr.  Fox  was  really  the  head,  there  is  little  doubt 
Britain  would  have  possessed  a  ministry  that,  what- 
ever its  character  might  have  been  in  other  respects^ 
at  least  would  not  have  failed  in  efiicacy.     Lord 
Shelburne  had  attached  himself  to  the  illustrious 
Chatham,  and  after  his  decease  was  considered  as 
the  leader  of  his  friends  and  connexions^  but  did 
not  greatly  increase  the  number  by  his  own  personal 
influence.     Far  from  overbearing  party  by  genius 
like  Chatham,  he  was  not  like  many  other  ministers 
propped  up  by  a  confederacy.     Lord  Camden,  lord 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Dunning  (now  lord  Ashburton), 
joined  rather  than  followed  Shelbufne ;  lord  Thur- 
low  and  Mr.  Dundas  took  the  same  side,  but  to 
support  government,  more  than  from  any  approba- 
tiqn  of  its  present  chief  minister.     Mr.  Dundas  in- 
deed  had  taken  a  grand  and  comprehensive  view 
both  of  the  country  and  political  characters :  re- 
(iuced  to  distress  by  the  timidity  and  weakness  of 
mature  years,  Britain,  he  conceived,  must  seek  re- 
storation from  youthful  wisdom.     He  very  early 
supposed  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  the  man  who  must  save  his 
country  as  prime  minister:    Mr. Pitt  himself  was 
oflScially  joined  with  lord  Shelburne,  but  appears  to 
have  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  own  department 
without  entering  into  party  projects  and  intrigues. 
i8d«£dent    Neither  the  number  oi  those  who  supported  the 

4  inimster. 
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minister,  nor  the  motives  by  whiph.some.  of  them  char 
were  actuated,  atibrded  a  probability  of  peymanency  ^  ^^^* ' 
to  lord  Shelburne's  adininistratibiv  There  werjB  i785. 
two  other  parties,  both  powerful  and  ^ell  compacted,  state  of  po. 
The  benevolent  di?positipn  and  social  qualities,  thie  ^^^  ^" 
brilliant  wit,  pleasing  humour,  and  engaging  man- 
ners of  lord  North,  had  co-operated  wit:h  political 
motives  in  attaching  great  numbers  to  his  p^rsq^ 
and  interests.  No  man  had  exerted  himself  more 
uniformly  and  effectuallv  to  serve  his  friends,  and 
though  not  from  all,  he  from  many  experienced 
that  gratitude  whicti  was  so  pleasing  to  his  benig- 
nant and  affectionate  heart.  His  party  no  longer 
possessed  the  masculine  force  of  Thnrlow,  the  clos^, 
powerful,  and  direct  efforts  of  Dundas;  never theles3 
in  lords  Stormont  and,  Carlisle,  lord  Loughborough 
and  lord  Mansfield, ,  Messrs.  Courtney,  Anstruther, 
Adam,  and  Eden,  and  lord  North  himself,  besides 
many  others  of  respectable  talents,  he  retained  a  for- 
midable host  pf  political  strength.  A  less  numerous, 
but  still  stronger  and  better  compacted  body^  was 
that  which  the  philosophic  genius  of  Burke  guided 
and  instructed,  the  rapid  and  powerful  energy  of 
Fox  invigorated  and  led:  here  shone  (deliberative 
and  judicial  eloquence  in  their  most  brilliant  lustre.; 
here  even  Messrs.  Erskine  and  Sheridan ,  footed  .only 
second  parts.  There  was  besides  this  constellation 
of  talent,  the  weight  iand  interest  of  the  whig 
aristocracy.  Lord  Shelburne  was  Qonscious  that, 
without  some  accession  o|*  political  strength,  he 
would  be  incapable  of  retaining  his  situation,  and 
despaired  of  a  re-union  with  thpse  from  whom  he  h^d 
so  lately  separated ;  he  therefore  ^lade  overtures 
to  the  party  which  he  had  uniformly  oj^pqsed. 
Mr.  Pitt  candidly  bestowed  a  just  tribute  ot  praise 
on  lord  North,  but  declared  his  determination  never, 
to  be  k  member  of  a  ministry  in  which  that  statesr 
map  .skould  bear  a  part.  It  may  indeed  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he 

Qg  thought 
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CHAP,  thought  it  wiser  to  stand  upon  political  talents  aifd 
5_^Z^  character,  than  to  seek  the  props  of  coalitions  and 
1785.  combinations.  The  intrinsic  strength  of  lord  Shel- 
T)ume,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  preclude 
the^  necessity  of  extrinsic  aid ;  the  application  there- 
Tore  in  him  was  commensurate  in  pnidence  with  the 
desire  of  continuance  in  office,  but  it  proved  una- 
vailing. Various  reports  were  now  spread  concern- 
ing the  intentions  oi  both  the  respective  parties  and 
individual  members,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  approaching  meeting  of  parliament,  wherein  it 
was  expected  uiat  the  several  objects  and  designs^' 
would  be  imfolded^ 
Meeting  of  '  On  the  5th  of  Deccmbcr  1782,  his  majesty 
unillUS"^'  opened  iSie  session  in  a  speech  of  very  great  length, 
length  and  aud  compreTieuding  an  unusual  extent,  variety,  and 
of  A^kbg^  particularity  of  pmitical  disquisition.  The  intro- 
speech*  duction  Stated,  that  since  the  close  of  the  last  ses^ 
sion,  his  majesty  had  been  constantly  employed  in 
the  care  and  attention  which  the  important  and 
critical  conjuncfture  of  afikirs  required ;  he  had  put 
an  end  to  the  prosecution  of  offensive  war  in  Ame- 
rica, a^d  had  entered  into  provisional  articles  for 
declaring  the  colonies  independent.  "  In  thus  (his 
majesty  said)  admitting  their  separation  from  the 
crown  of  thesfe  kingdpms,  I  have  sacriJSced  every 
consideration  of  my  own  to  the  wishes  and  opinion 
of  my  people.  I  make  it  my  humble :  and  earnest 
grayer  to  Almighty  God,  that  Great  Britain  may  not 
feel  the  evils  which  might  result  from  so  giieat  a 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  that  America 
may  be  free  from  those  calamities  which  have  for- 
jnerly  proved,  in  the  mother-country,  how  essential 
fiaonarchy  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
liberty."  He  went  over  the  principal  operations  of 
the  campaign,  and  bestowed  the  merited  praise  on 
the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  and  other  glorious  and 
beneficial  efforts.  He  mentioned  the  advanced  state 
of  the  uegociations  for  peace,  at  the  same  time  the 

necessity 
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necessity  of  being  prej^ared,  lest  from  any  unforeseen  c  h  a  p. 
cause  they  might  be  frustrated.    To  the  house  of    ^^^' 
commons  he  particularised  a  variety  of  economical      iibs. 
regulations  in  the  expenditure  of  the  army  and  the 
civil  list,  and  other  reductions ;   and  recommended, 
to  parliament  an  attention  to  the  price  of  corn,  that  ; 
year  unusually  high.     He  extolled  the  liberality 
with  which  the  rights  and  commerce  of  Ireland  had 
been  established,    and  advised  a  revision  of  our 
whole  trading  system  upon  the  same  comprehensive 
principles ;   and,  lastly,  urged  some  fundamental 
regulations  of  our  Asiatic  territories.     Though  no 
opposition  was  made  to  the  address  in  either  house^ 
yet  severe  animadversions  were  passed  upon  the. 
speech  in  both.     The  recognition  of  American  ii). 
dependence  was  censured  upon  two  very  opposite 
grounds.     By  the  supporters  of  lord  North  it  was 
severely  condemned  as  having  done  much  more  than . 
was  necessary ;   and  by  Mr.  Fox's  party,  as  not 
having  done  enough.    Lord  Stormont  reprobated  aa 
unqualified  surrender  of  the  whole,  without  obtaining 
a  truce,   or  even  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  the 
price  of  so  lavish  a  concession.     In  the  most  abject 
and  unfortunate  reign  that  Spain  ever  knew  (that  of 
Philip  III.),  the  negotiators  of  that  prince  retained 
ten  out  of  seventeen  of  the  revolted  provinces,  and 
detached  the  rest  from  their  alliance  with  France  ; 
yet  by  Britain  the  whole  had  been  conceded,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  procure  more  favourable  terms. 
Mr.  Fox  censured  ministers  for  having  made  the 
independence  of  America  conditionally  to  depend 
on  a  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  France,,  instead  of 
being  absolute.     A  dispute  on  this  subject,  he  in-  m^  Fox  de- 
formed  the  house,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  had  ^^  rf*!^*' 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  late  office.     It  had  been  |a^e  rengna-. 
uniformly  his  opinion,  that  the  unconditional  recog-  "  " 
nition  of*^independence  was  the  interest  of  Britain, 
because  such  an  acknowledgment  would  dispose 
America  to  end  the  war  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
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c  H  X  P.  would  tend  essentially  to  accelerate  a  general  peace* 
g-j^^ji^  Rnditg  himself  out-voted  iri  the  cabinet  on  this  , 
178J.      question,  he  h&,d  thought  it  his  duty  tcj  qiiit  his  , 
situation.     Mr.  Fox's  explanation  of  his  reasons  for 
retiring  from  office  yirere  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
the  public :  it  was  riot  considered  as  the  part  of ; 
a  patriot  to  withdraw  himself  from  the.  service  of  his 
cotmtiy,  merely  because  a  measure  proposed  by  him 
wfts  not  adopted  j  it  was  conceived, .  that  his  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  employed  in  the '  cabinet,  might , 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  his  country,  wh^- 
thfer  the  recognition  of  American  independence  were 
conditional  or  absolute,     llie  rieal  motives  of  lii^  , 
conduct  were  very  generally  construed  to  be  dissatis- 
faction with  the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelbume ,  to 
that  office  which  he  wished  to  be  held  by  a  distin- 
guished  member  of  the  whig  party. 

Until  the  recess,  the  attention  of  both  houses  was 
chiefly  empl6yed  in  motions  for  the  production  of 
papers  respecting  the  negociation,  which  were  nega- 
tived- on  the  ground  of  b^ing  premature  until  Wie 
treaty  shoulfl  be  brought  to  a  close. 
his  party  and      PARLIAMENT  met  after  the  Christihas  hoUdays,  on 
^^JS^'  the  21st  of  January  1783  :  the  preU'minary  articles; 
censuring      of  pcace  bctwefeu  Great  Britain  and  France  having 
°***^*^'  •     been  signed  at  Versailles,  were  laid  before  legislature 
on' the  27th  of  January,  and  the  17th  of  February 
was  appointed  for  taking  them  into  consideration. 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  had  both  very  frequently 
censured  adtninistration :  their  animadversions  had 
arisen  from  profesfetedly  different  principles :  there 
had  been  no  appearaiice  of  concert  eithe^^  in  their 
^irattodo  attacks  Upou  ministers  or  any  other  measures.    The 
concert  of     disciis^ibn  of  the  peace  manifested  a  systematic  >;e-^ 
counsels:     gutority  of  procbdure,  a  selection  of  parts  in  the 
debate,  and  a  concurrence  of  principles  of  reasoning 
*  and  of  particular  arguments,  which  were  too.  striking 
to  be  the  result  of  accident,  arid  obviously,  intinfat-  . 
ing  a  concert  between  two  parties  so  long  totally , 

munical 
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inimical  to  each  other.    Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  moved  an  chap. 

address  to  his  majesty,  expre3sing  a  high  approba-  ' 

tion  of  the  peace.    Lord  John  Cavendish,  as  speaker  iiss. 

for  the  whiff  party,  proposed  an  amendment,  which  both  repro- 

T_       ij  P.^       *^*    K    .^  ^,  .^     £•.!  bate  the 

should  contam  no  opinion  on  the  merit  or  the  peace,  peace. 
but  declare  their  resolution  to  bestow  on  it  that 
serious  and  full  attention  which  the  importance,  of 
the  subject  deserved;  but  pledge  theinselves,  what- 
ever conclusion  they  might  draw  from  the  investi- 
gation of  the  terms,  that  they  should  invariably 
adhere  to  the  articles  which  his  majesty  had  stipu- 
lated. Lord  North  moved  a  second  amendment, 
expressive  of  the  regard  due  from  the  nation  to  the 
loyalists  who  had  suffered  so  much  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain.     The  ministerial  speakers  ?^j'^*7' 

1  '  /♦       1     1      1  /*  .      *  I  .       defend  the- 

detended  the  peace  ;  first,  as  necessary  m.the  cir-  peace  as 
cumstances  of  the  country ;  and,  secondly,  as  fa-  "he^t7<rf' 
vourable  in  point  of  terms.    Our  finances,  our  navy,  the  army, 
and  our  army,  they  contended,  were  in  so  deplorable  2^'^^^ 
a  state  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  war  . 
ruinous.     To  maintain  this  position  respecting  pe- 
cuniary resources,  they  entered  into  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  incumbrances  and  expenditure.     The  na- 
tional debt,  funded  and  unfunded,   amounted  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.     The  ^ 
annual  interest,  together  with  the  necessary  expence 
of  a  peace  establisament,  was  fully  equal  to  gjl  the  , 
revenue  which  the  people,  groaning  already  under  ,    . 
the  load  of  taxes,  could  afford.     Our  navy,  so  far 
from  being  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  offensive 
competition  with  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe,  , 
was  scarcely  sufficient  for  effectual  defence.     Our 
fleet  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  sail   of  the  line, 
while  the  armaments  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy  sail  of  the  line. 
By  continuing  merely  defensive  war  we  could  gain   r 
nothings  ,  and  consequently  could  not  expect  .by 
another  campaign  to  obtain  a  better  peace.    The   , 
army  was;  still  more  inferior  to  the  armies  of  our 

ci  4  enemies,^ 
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CHAP,  enemies,  and  totally  inadequate  to  farther  contests 
^^^'     These  general  positions  they  illustrated  by  a  detailed 
1765.     account  of  our  force  in  various  parts  of  the  world,r 
Our  most  brilliant  successes  had  been  merely  de- 
fensive, and  only  enabled  us  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  enemy.     From  this  view  of  total  inability  to 
engage  in  another  campaign  with  a  prospect  of" 
bringing  it  to  a  more  favourable  conclusion,  it  was 
argued,  that  peace,  on  any  terms,  .would  break  the 
powerful  confederacy,  and  give  us  time  to  recruit 
our  wasted  strength  ;   and  therefore  was  preferable 
•nd  the       to  a  continuance  of  the  war.     But  it  was  further 
uTthat*     contended,  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  were 
could  be      advantageous.     One  of  the  chief  obiections  to  the 

obtained.  ^i  •••  11  -tiT^  1* 

treaty  was  the  participation  allowed  the  rrench  m 
the  Newfoundland  fishery ;  but  this,  called  by  op- 
position a  cession,  was  by  ministers  argued  to  be 
only  the  definition  and  limitation  of  a  right  which 
always  had  been  exercised  by  France,  and  formerly, 
from  being  indefinite,  was  the  source  of  perpetual 
contention.  The  space  to  Ivhich  France  was  now 
limited,  was  very  inconsiderable  both  in  extent  and 
productiveness  in  comparison  of  the  coast  which 
Britain  possessed.  The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  a-nd 
Miquelon,  ceded  to  France,  were  only  a  restitu- 
tion of  what  had  belonged  to  her  before  the  preced- 
ing war ;  and  so  far  were  these  places  from  admit- 
ting fortifications  that  could  annoy  our  fishery  in  a 
future  war,  the  most  skilful  engineers  had  certified, 
that  neither  island  would  admit  the  construction  of 
•  a  fortress  which  could  stand  the  attack  of  the  smallest 
of  our  frigates.  During  the  detail  of  the  various 
cessions  in  the  West,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies, 
they  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  reaUy  of. 
little  importance.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  respecting  Dunkirk,  had  never  been  in- 
forced,  and  were  not  now  designed  to  be  executed  ; 
their  abrogation  therefore  could  not  be  detrimental 
to  England.    France  desired  their  suppression  as  a 

point 
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point  of  honour ;   and  by  compliance  we  gratified  ^  ha  p. 
the  other  party,  without  incurring  any  loss  ourselves. 


East  and  West  Florida  and  Minorca,  which  were  i783. 
now  yielded  to  Spain,  had  already  cost  this  country 
much  more  than  they  brought,  and  were  besides 
balanced  by  the  restitution  of  the  Bahama  islands 
and  Providence.  The  article  most  strongly  censured 
was,  the  terms  procured  for  the  loyalists.  In  answer 
to  those,  it  was  said,  that  congress  was  invested  with 
no  power  over  the  property  of  the  several  states :  a 
recommendation  to  the  provincial  assemblies  was  all 
which  their  constitutional  authority  permitted  them 
to  undertake  ;  but  whatever  weight  could  be  justly 
allowed  to  any  of  the  objections  against  the  conces- 
sions, the  supporters  of  the  peace  contended,  that 
cither  seversdly  or  jointly,  they  were  of  no  moment 
when  balanced  witn  the  evils  of  continuing  the  war. 
Having  endeavoured  to  defend  the  peace,  both  on 
the  grounds  of  general  expediency  and  particular 
conditions,  they  next  proceeded  to  the  motives  of 
their  opponents ;  they  asserted,  that  an  union  of 
professed  tories  and  professed  whigs,  who  for  so 
many  years  had  been  abusing  and  reviling  each 
other,  must  arise  from  some  different  reason  than 
mutual  agreement  of  political  opinion.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  account  which  they  gave  of  this 
unexpected  confederation  :  lord  North's  party  had  . 
long  experienced  the  advantages  of  office,  but  at 
the  same  time  had  been  exposed  to  the  forcible  at- 
tacks of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  whig  confederacy  of  which 
he  had  become  a  member ;  they  now  sought  to 
regain  the  benefits  without  sufiering  the  annoyance  ; 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  co-adjutors  conceived  that  their 
favourite  plan  of  governing  by  a  combination  was 
more  certainly  practicable  by  extending  its  objects  j 
and  both  parties  found  it  expedient  to  sacrifice .  all 
animosity  and  professed  reprobation  to  reciprocal 
interest ;  the  peace  was  merely  a  pretext  for  joining 
the  parties,  in  order  to  force  their  way  into  admi- 

nistration« 
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c  HA  P.  nistmtion.     The  event  so  fer.  justified  this  ititer- 
^^^-     pretation,  that  the  new  confederacy  outvoted  ini- 
17S3.     nisters, '  and    the    amendments    were    carried   in 
the   house   of  commons   by   a   considerable   ma- 
jority. 
^^o"s  When  this  coalition  was  reported  abroad,  it  was 

lordNOTth    first  received  with  a  mixture  of  doubt  and  astonish- 
and  Mr.      nxcnt.     Many  of  the  sanguine  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  his  orations,, 
not  merely  as  effusions  of  genius,  but  as  oracles  of 
truth,  conceived  lord  North  to  be  as  bad,  as  maligr 
nant,  and  diabolical,  as  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  rapidity  of 
invention,  prompted  by  passion,  and  borne  away  by 
fancy,  chose  to  represent  his  antagonist.      These 
could  not  at  first  believe  that  he  associated  with  a 
man  whom  he  taught  them  to  consider  as  a  weak 
and  wicked  minister ;  but  when  they  found  that  a 
coalition  had  taken  place,  they  turned,  against  the 
late  object  of  their  idolatry,  a  resentment  propor- 
The  coaii-    tioucd  to  their  recent  adoration.     Discerning  and 
dered  reia-    impartial  men,  estimatmg  the  merits  of  a  coalition 
lively  to  its  yji  i^u^jh  circumstauccs,  laid  little  stress  on  the  violent 

leaders,  and  •  i*i*.i  /■•  •1 

objects.  expressions  which,  m  the  paroxysms  or  impassioned 
eloquence,  Mr. Fox  had  employed;  but  they  exa-  [ 
mined  the  history  of  his  planned  and  deliberative 
proceedings.  The.  principal  points  of  difference 
between  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  not  specula- 
tive opinions,  but  practical  conduct.  He  had  for  a 
series  of  years  declared  the  measures  and  policy  of 
lord  Nortn  to  be  such  as  to  demonstrate  incapacity, 
corruption,  profligacy,  and  every  quality  in  a  mini- 
ster that  was  ruinous  to  the  country  over  which  he 
presided.  He  had  not  confined  himself  to  imputa- 
tioti  of  foUy  and  weakness,  but  had  alleged  the 
highest  criminality.  With  lord  North,  whom,  in 
1782,  he  had  declared  deserving  of  death  for  the 
wickedness  of  his  administration,  Mr.  Pox,  in  1783, 
'  declared  himself  ready  to  co-operate  in  administia- 
tion.    If  Mn  Fox -represented  lord  North  as  the 

weakest 
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Weakest  and  blackest  of  men,  believing  him  to  be  c  hap. 
other wise»  what  confidence  was  to  be  reposed  in  any     ^^^' 
of  his  future  declarations  ?  If  he  before  believed  him      1785. 
to  be  so  bad  as  he  represented,  what  had  happened 
in  that  short  time  to  change  his  opinion  ?  What  had 
lord  North  done  when  out  of  office  to  approve 
himself  to  Mr.  Fox  fit  for  being  minister,  when,  in 
office,  declared  by  him  to  be  fit  only  for  the  block? 
These  were  questions  which  impartial  men  naturally 
asked,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  was  proper  • 
ta  receive  the  professions  of  Mr.  Fox.    Equal  blame 
was  by  no  means  attached  to  lord  North ;  he  had 
never  declared  any  opinion  against  the   political 
talents  or  character  of  Mr.  Fox.     There  was>  there- 
fore, no  inconsistency  in  coalescing  with  him  as  a 
statesman,  provided  the  objects  to  be  sought,  and 
the  means  to  be  employed  by  that  combination, 
w^re  meritorious  ;  and  these  soon  appeared,  though  ♦ 
not  in  their  full  extent.     A  very  short  time .  mani- 
fested the  intention  of  the  coaJition  to  be,  through 
thdr  paramount  influence  in  the  house  of  commons, 
to-  dictate  to  his  majesty  the  choice  of  ministers, 
which  is  left  by  the  constitution  ^  of  the  country  to 
his  own  discretion.     This  purpose  was  much  more 
incompatible  with  the  long-professed  principles  of  ^ 
loud  North,  than  with  the  recent  principles  and  ' 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Fox.     Indeed,  lord-  North,  and   ' 
My*jFoXr  able  as  they  were  by  nature,  and  cobver* 
sant  from  experience  and  situation  in  the  politics  of  ' 
the  country,  appeared  to  have  considered  the  con- 
stitution partially  rather,  than  completely*    They 
could  neither  be>said  to  be:  supporters  of  the  whole 
system,  nor  of  the  balances  on  which  its  perfection    ^ 
depends.  .  Lord  North  was  a  partisan  of  the  mo- 
narchical, and  Mr.  Fox  of  the  popular,  department.. 
The  ibnner,  however,,  now  joined  with  the  latter  in    - 
extending  the  powei^  of  the  i  commons^  by  reducing 
the  power  of  the  crown*      Thus  a  coafition  with    ' 
lord  North,    for  any  purpose  to  be  effected  ^ 

BY 
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CHAP.  BY  POLITICAL  ABILITIES  AND  INTEGRITY,   WES  totally 

^y^'     iiicon^istent  with  the  very  often  repejited  professionsr 
17M.      of  Mr.  Fox.     This  specific  obfect  of  the  coalition  was^ 
no  less  incompatible  with  the  uniformly  declared 
principles  of  lord  North.     Mr.  Fox  could  not,  con- 
sistently, coalesce  with  lord  North  as  a  statesman  ; 
lord  North  could  not,  consistently,  coalei^ce  with 
any  man  to  reduce  the  kingly  prerogative. 
Thecodi-        Having  rejected  the  motion  for  approving  the 
v^^ea-  peace,  the  coalition  party  next  proceeded  to  a  posi- 
^;umentsof    tivc  ccusure.     Ou   the  2 1  St  of  February,   it  was? 
"rf"*  moved,  that  the  concessions  granted  by  the  peace 
the  peace,     to  the  eucmies  of  Britain,  were  greater  than  either 
the  actual  situation  of  their  respective  possessions,  or 
their  comparative  strength,  entitled  them  to  receive. 
In  support  of  this  proposition  they  followed  the 
order  of  their  adversaries,  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
by  detailed  accounts,  that  the  finances,  the  army, 
and  navy,  were  not  in  the  reduced  state  alleged  by 
ministers;  that  the  cessions  were  miich  more  im- 
portant than  they  pretended ;  and  also,  that  they 
Gnmd  views  might  havc  been  prevented.     In  speaking  on  our 
^?cKdit.  financial  situatioii,  Mr.  Fox,  with  great  force  and 
'  efiect,  exposed  th<^  absurdity  of  economists  suppos- 
ing specific  limits  to  our  national  credit     '^  Specula- 
tive politicians  (he  said)  have  in  all  times  been  fond 
of  circumscribing  the  bounds  of  public  credit,  and 
drawing  a  line  beyond  which  they  imagine  it  cannot 
he  stretched ;  but  repeated  experience  has  shewn^ 
that  such  ideas  are,  for  the  most  part,  imaginary 
and  chimerical.    National  credit  is  relative  to  the 
result  of  private  and  public  ability  and  industry.    It 
is'  impossible,  therefore,  to  fix  the  line  beyond  which 
it  cannot  extend,  without,  at  the  same  time,  mark- 
ing the  bounds  of  that  ability  and  industry.'*    The 
navy  Mr.  Fox  declared  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state, 
and  to  have  been  competent  in  the  late  campaign  to 
eveiy  purpose  of  offence  and  defence.    It  was,  how- 
ever, the  same  that  had  been  equipped  under  lord 

Sandwich  ^ 
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.^Sandwich ;  and  for  the  ruinous  state  <jf  Vfaich  iMs  c  h  a  p^ 
'  orator  had  attacked  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  ' 

the  year  before,   with,  such  bitter  severity.      His      nsx 
general  arguments  against  the  jpresent  ministry  pro- 
t^eeded  on  an  assumption,  that  our  resources  were 
in  a  flourishing  state :  we  certainly  were  neither 
richer  nor  stronger  within  the  last  ten  months ;  his 
reasoning,  therefore,  contained  a  virtual  admission^ 
that   his   charges  against  the  former  ministry  of 
liaving  utterly  ruined  the  country,   were  totally 
unfounded.    Mr.  Fox  displayed  skilful  dexterity  in 
liis  defence  of  the  coalition  :  he  kept  aloof  from  the 
jprinciples  and  objects  of  the  present  combination,  • 
and  exerted  his  eloquence  in  impressing  a  general 
position,  that  union  between  individuals  and  parties 
lormerly  inimical,  was  often  meritorious ;  and  that 
such  junctions  frequently  had  been  effected  in  this 
country,  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  nation. 
Impartial  observers  saw  that  the  obvious  truth  of 
4;his  general  assertion  proved  nothing  respecting  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  this  particular  coalition.    The  The  com. 
{Question  being  called  for,  the  motion  for  censuring  J^  rf"^* 
-ministry  was  carried  in  the  aflSrmative,  by  a  majority  iuw  bn  im. 
of  two  nundred  and  twenty-four  to  two  hundred  and  ""'*"'    . 
eight     In  the  house  of  lords  a  similar  proposition 
ivas  negatived. 

In  consequence  of  the  censure  of  the  commons,  Mimsteirs 
lord  Shelburne  resigned  his  ojffice.    The  chancellor  "'**"' 
•of  the  exchequer  declared  pubUcly  in  the  house  that 
he  only  held  his  place  until  a  successor  should  be 
appointed.    During  the  whole  month  of  March  there  ^^misttiiAt 
was  a  ministerial  interremum:  the  reasons  which  ^^^ 
the  one  side  alleged  for  this  delay  were  the  mutual 
jealousy  that  still  subsisted  between  tha  coalesced 
parties,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  found  in 
adjusting  their  several  pretensions ;  others  asserted 
that  the  court  wished  to  retain  the  abilities  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  that  Mr.  Fox's  party  insisted 
on  the  exclusioQ  of  that  illustrious  character.    T^e 

adherents 
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c  H.  A  p.  at^r^nts  of  the  eoalition  professed  to  think  that 
'  the  sovereign  wius  endeavouring  to  use  his  d\hi 
1785.  prerogative,  by  forming  a  ministry  without  regard 
to  the  newly  established  connexion.  During  this 
time  the  kingdom  was  without  any  responsible 
government ;  with  the  finances  neglect6d,  the  mili- 
tary  establishments  unreduced,  and  the  negociations 
witiii  foreign  powers,  which  the  critical  conjuncture 
rf  afikirs  rendered  peculiarly  important,  entirely  dt 
a  standi  During  this  interval,  various  inquiries 
were  made  iii  the  house  concerning  pensions  which 
.  had  been  recently  granted.  On  discussing  the  par- 
ticulars,  however,  the  Coalition  members  found  that 
no  plausible  objections  could  be  maintained  to  the 
several  grants  of  the  late  ministers.  Mr.  Coke, 
member  for  Norfolk,  gave  notice  that  he  meant 
in  the  course  of  the  following  week  to  move  an 
address  to  his  majesty  to  urge  the  formation  oif  a 
new  ministry.  The  king  orckred  the  duke  of  Pbitr 
land  and  lord  North  to  lay  before  him  a  sketch  of 
their  proposed  arrangements ;  but  nothinjg  conclu- 
sive having  been  determined,  Mr.  Coke,  on  the 
S4th,  made  the  promised  motion,  in  the  discussioti 
of*  which  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  j)ersonal 
invective.  The  opposite  party,  comprehending 
several  independent  country  gentlemen,  attacked 
the  coalition.  One  g€lntleman  proposed  to  £ldd  to 
like  address  the  exclusion  of  all  those  who  had  b'een 
comprised  in  Mr.  Fox's  motion  in  the  former  year, 
declaring  the  incapacity  of  his  present  associated  i 
«*  that  his  majesty  should  please  not  to  nominate  or 
appoint  any  person  or  persons  to  fill  up  the  vacaAt 
departments,  who  by  their  mismanagemsnt  ofpiibKc 
i^ffuirSf  and  want  qfjbresight  and  aUHtieSf  "khen  they 
voere  in  office^  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people. '  " 
The  coalition  retorted  these  sarcastic  attacks,  by 
repeating  the  vote  of  censure  on  the  late  ministry ; 

*  The  words  inserted  in  italics  are.  eztxicted  frofn  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  1782, 
apuistlonl  Mbith  and  hii  folleagtttt* 

they 
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they  also  revived  the  charges  against  secret  advisers  c  hap. 
of  the  crown.  To  these  Mr.  Fox  imputefi  the  delay  ^^^^ 
in  forming  the  new  administration ;  and  became  so  nW!* 
pointedly  personal,  as  to  call  up  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
who  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in  conference 
with  the  king  more  than  once :  as  a  privy  coun* 
sell  or,  he  was  bound  to  give  his  advice  when  asked ; 
he  had  done  so  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  but 
never  had  obtruded  his  counsel.  The  proposfed 
address  was  carried ;  and  his  majesty  answered,  that 
his  earnest  desire  was  to  do  every  thing  in  his  .power 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  commons. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  house 
that  he  had  that  day  resigned  his  office  j  but  no  new 
minister  having  been  appointed,  the  coalition  pro- 
posed fresh  motions  in  order  to  hasten  the  comple- 
tion of  tlie  arrangements. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  a  new  admini^r^tion  was  The  coaii- 


announced,  of  which  the  following  were  the  prin-  |^^^* 

The  duke  c 

missioner  of  the  treasury ;  lord  North,  secretary  of  Portland  ia 


cipal  members :  the  duke  of  Portland  was  first  corn- 


state  for  the  home  department ;  Mr.  i^ox,  secretary  fhTti^ljJ; 
for  the  foreign;  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  lord  North ' 
the  exchequer ;  lord  viscount  Keppel,  first  c^mmis-  are  mo^*? 
sioner  of  the  admiralty;  lord  viscount  Stormont,  wafsute. 
president  of  tlie  council ;  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  privy 
seal :  the  great  seal  was  put  into  commission,  the 
first  in  the  nominatioii  being  lord  Loughborough ; 
the  earl  of  Hertford  was  appointed  chamberlain* 
and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  steward  of  the  house- 
hould ;  lord  viscount  Townshend  was  made  master-  ' 

genera]  of  the  ordnance ;  Mr.  Burke,  paym^ter- 
general ;  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  treasurer  of 
ttie  navy;  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  secretary  of  war; 
Mr., Wallace  and  Mr.  Lee  had  the  offices  of 
attorney  and  solicitor  .  general ;  and  the  earl  of 
!^orthington  was  appomted  to  the  lord  Ue\itenaQcy 
of  Ireland. 

The 
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'CHAP.     The  first  business  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
1^^"^^'    the  new  ministers  was  to  open  a  commerce  with 
1783.     North  America.     By  the  prohibitory  acts  which 
Revival  of    had  bccn  passed  during  the  revolt,  all  communica- 
^"aJm-   tion  with  that  country,  in  the  way  of  trade,  was 
«ca.         -entirely  precluded;  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  pariiament,  that  those  acts  were  virtually  repealed 
by  the  acknowledgement  of  .the  independence  of 
the  United  States ;  nevertheless  in  their  new  cha- 
racter they  became  subject  to  other  restrictions 
which  it  was  necessary  to  relax  and  modify.     A 
bill  for  this  purpose  had  been  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons  by  the  late  ministry,  but  during 
the  great  variety  of  discussions  which  it  underwent, 
difficulties  of  such  a  complicated  and  importapt 
nature  had  arisen,  that  it  never  got  through  the  com- 
mittee.    In  the  mean  time,  no  regulations  whatever 
having  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  were  suffering 
very  materially;  for  not  only  a  great  number  of 
vessels  richly  freighted  for  America  were  detained' 
in  the  harbour,  but  there  was  a  considerable  danger 
of  having  the  market  prfe-occupied  by  our  rivals. 
In  this  emergency,  the  new  ministers  thought  it; 
most  advisable  to  drop  the  whole  bill  for  the  present, 
and  to  pass  two  short  laws,  one  to  repeal  all  the 
prohibitory  acts,  the  other  to  remove  the  necei^sity 
of  requiring  manifests  or  other  documents,   and 
to  lodge  in  the  king  and  council,  for  a  limited  time, 
a  power  to  make  such  regulations  as  might  be 
^expedient. 
JvTr.wfflUm      Qn  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  William  Pitt  made  a 
flJJSfic*^  motion  respecting  the  reform  of  parliamentary  re- 
pian  of  fe-    presentation ;  the  mode  intended  last  year  of  ex^unin- 
*™'         uig  the  subject  by  a  committee  was  accounted  too 
general,  he  therefore  desigired  to  bring  forward 
specific  propositions.    The  object  of  the  first  was 
to  prevent  bribery  at  elections,  the  second  proposed 

to 
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to  disfranchise  a  borough  which  should  be  coil-.c  hap. 
victed  of  gross  corruption ;  but  that  the  minority  of  ^^^' 
voters  should  be  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the  county  in  nss. 
which  such  boroughs  should  be  situated :  his  third 
proposition  was,  that  an  augmentation  of  the  knights 
of  shires,  and  representatives  of  the  metropolis, 
should  be  added  to  the  state  of  the  representation. 
He  left  the  number  for  future  discussion,  but  said 
he  should  recommend  one  hundred.  The  argu- 
ments both  for  and  against  a  parliamentary  reform 
were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  session, 
but  the  supporters  constituted  a  smaller  proportion ; 
the  majority  against  the  reform  were  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  to  pne  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  the  duke  of  Richmond  intro-  Motion  of 
duced  a  motion  respecting  the  great  seal  being  put  £*chm^nd^ 
into  commission.  The  appointment  of  judges  (he  respecting 
alleged)  commissioners,  with  large  salaries  and  per-  ^.i^"*' 
quisites  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  crown,  tended 
to  invalidate  acts  for  securing  the  independency  of 
the  judicative  officers  :  to  ensure  this  great  object 
it  was  necessary,  he  contended,  first,  that  the  tenure 
of  their  offices  should  be  certain ;  secondly,  that 
the  amount  of  their  salaries  should  be  ascertained, 
and  thus  the  temptations  arising  from  fear  of  re- 
moval, or  hopes  of  greater  gain,  would  be  prevented. 
His  grace,  by  a  metaphysical  disquisition  on  the 
nature  of  the  passions,  shewed  that  hope  and  fear 
were  such  powerful  affections  as  often  to  overcome 
justice  ana  rectitude ;  and  having  argued  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion  concerning  the  great  seal,  he 
proceeded  to  some  general  observations  on  the 
incompatibility  of  the  situation  of  a  judge  and  a 
statesman,  and  endeavoured  to  support  his  reason- 
ings by  the  authority  of  writers  on  political  govern- 
ment From  his  arguments  and  authorities  he 
inferred,  that  neither  the  lords  chief  justices,  nor 
lords  chancellors,  ought  to  sit  in  the  house  of 
peers.  Lord  Loughborough  replied  to  his  grace 
VOL.  HI.  R  in 
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c  H  A  P.  in  a  speech  which  was  esteemed  equal  to  any  that 
^^^*     ever   was   delivered,    even    by   its    author    him- 
1783.     self.    The   motion,   he  argued,    proceeded   on  a 
is  combated  visiouary  spcculatiou,   the  mover  had   stated  no 
i!I)So.     ^tual  grievance ;  but  had  proposed  redress.     The 
rough.       ,  best  and  only  test  of  political  truth  was  experience; 
the  practice  had  often  obtained  of  putting  the  seals 
into  commission  ;  the  judges  had  long  sitten  in  par- 
liament, no  evil  or  inconvenience  had  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  administration  of  justice  from  their 
voice  in  the  legislature,  and  most  important  benefit 
had  accrued  to  parliament  from  their  legal   and 
judicial  ability  and  knowledge.     These  were  strong 
and  striking   facts    not    to    be    controverted  by 
vague  observations  on  the  nature   of  hope   and 
fear;  such  disquisitions  belonged  to  the  schools; 
legislatures  rarely  or  never  adopted  them,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  application  of  law  to  any 
ill  habit  of  the  mind,  as  it  became  predominant, 
and  inconvenient  to  the  just  and  rational  ends  of 
government.    A  theory,  professing  to  have  for  its 
object  a  practical  corrective    and  improvement, 
should   shew  what  is  amiss,   and  point   out  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  reformed:    on  these 
grounds  the   motion  was  rejected.     During  this 
session  a  bill  passed  both  houses  for  removing 
and  preventing  all  doubts   which  had  arisen,    or 
might  arise,  concerning  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation and  judicature;  and  for  preventing  any  writ 
of  error  or  appeal  from  any  of  his  majesty's  courts 
in  the  sister  kingdom  from  being  received,  heard, 
and  adjudged  in  any  of  his  majesty's  tribunals  in 
Britain.    Before  the  judicial  and  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  had  been  recognized,  it  was 
usual  to  remove  causes  by  a  writ  of  error  from  the 
Irish  courts  to  the  British.     An  appeal  of  this  sort 
was  before  the  court  of  king's  bench  when  the  last 
settlement  was  made ;  the  chief  justice  considering 

3  it 
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it inetessary  to  proceed  with  pending  suits,  had  given  chap. 
a  judgmeint:  this  procedure,  though  unavoidable     ^^^' 
on  the  part  of  his  lord^ip,   had  excited  violent      1783. 
clamours  in  Ireland*     To  pacify  these  they  proposed 
th«  present  hill,  though  really  implied  iri  tiie  general 
arrangement  of  the:  former  year..   A  variety  of  Minute  re- 
economical  regulations  took  place,  more  numerous  fcinomJ.*^ 
than  important    The  objeds,  indeed,   were  thcs 
ibinute  departm^ts  of  public  offices,  such  as  salariesr 
of  clerks  and  their  deputies,  but  no  plan  was-  pron 
posed  for  diminishing  thie  momentous  departments 
of  o^ationalexpence.  .    > 

Geohoe,  .  prince  of  Wales,  had  now  reached  the!  oeorg*, 
years  of.  manhood  ;  and  his  age  and  dignified  rank  ^"1^^*^ 
called  for  a  separate  estdblishment,  as  a  measure 
agreeable  to  the  uniform,  practice  respecting  the 
heir  of  the' crown,  while  his  personal  charactaer,  his 
talents  and  accomplishments,  rendered  it  additionally 
desirable  that  he  shduld  be  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  could;  more  fully  exhibit  the  elegance  of 
his  taste,  the  dignified  and  engaging  gracrfulness  of 
his  manners,  the  beneficent  generosity  ©f  his  dis-  abifetie*«if 
^position,  his  liberal  patronage  of  merit,  and  hi^  ^  "*' 
many  other  princely  virtues.  His  highness  in  his 
eariy  youth  had  attended  little  to  party  distinction^ 
biit  gay  and  animated,  intelligent,  erudite,  and  re- 
fined, he  had  sought  pleasure  and  wit,  information,; 
ability,  and  taste,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found* 
He  was  particularly  captivated  by  the  open,  liberal^ 
and  impressive  manners,  and  the  social  qualities  of 
Mr.  Charles  F0X5  while  he  admired  the  unassuming  > 
greatness  of  his  diaracter.  The  habits  of  that 
gentleman  were  also  peculiarly  attractive  to  youth  i 
he  was  no  austere  ascetic,  he  wa^  pleasurable  and 
gay ;  in  point  of  frolic  and  indulgence,  at  thirty 
sudi  a  companion  as  suited  the  ideas  of  eighteen^ 
Through  Mr.  Fox,  his  highness:  ca^ne  to  associated 
often  with  the  wit  of  a  Hare  and) a* Sheridan,  and 
sometimes  with ;  the  wisdom  of  a  Biirke. .  The  party 

R  2  now 
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CHAP,  now  in  power  was  considered  as  most  agreeable  to 

■^^^'    his  highness ;  but  the  proposal  for  the  establishment 

1785.     was  received  with  unanimity  by  alL     It  was  found, 

on  considering  the  royal  message,  that  his  majesty 

required  only  a  temporary  aid  of  sixty  thousand 

Sounds  for  the  equipment  of  the  prince,  and  that 
e  meant  to  setde  fifty  thousand  a  year  on  his  high- 
^ua!!*  ness  from  the  civil  list.  The  sum  desired  was  im- 
ment  u  Tp-  mediately  voted,  and  an  address  of  thanks  presented 
lfiS«.  to  his  majestjr. 

Indian  af-  Indian  afikirs  continued  this  year  to  occupy  the 
^»n<  unremitting  attention  of  the  two  committees  ;  but 
the  com.  ^  ^qjj^  ^j^g  uuscttlcd  statc  of  govemmeut,  during  a 
tmue  their'  Considerable  part  of  the  session,  no  important  mea^ 
^^^'  sures  were  adopted  either  for  redressing  the  griev- 
ances or  investigating  the  delinquency  stated  in 
the  reports,  or  forming  systems  jot  \the  future  re- 
^Dondas  gulatiou  of  Indian  affairs,  Mr.  Dundas  having  in 
compi^.  the  secret  committee,  investigated  an  immense  mass 
BTcswe.  of  evidence,  oral  and  written,  in  April  1782,  exhi- 
2^  and  bited  a  clear  and  connected  detail  of  the  state  and 
af«3Mcuto.  the  history  of  India,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
new  system  of  177^ ;  the  real  interests  of  the  com-- 
pany,  the  general  laws  and  successive  special  direc- 
tions transmitted  to  the  company's  servants  for  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  those  interests ;  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  principal  servants  and  theirs 
subordinate  agents,  and  the  existing  situation  of 
those  settlements.  From  these  multiform,  nume- 
rous, and  complicated  materials,  the  energetic  and 
simplifying  mind  of  Mr.  Dundas  educed  the  general 
principles  in  two  great  propositions.  There  was 
very  gross  mismanagement,  which  it  became  the 
deliberative  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  correct, 
and  also  to  devise  means  of  improving  the  re- 
sources to  the  highest  advantage.  There  was 
likewise  an  appearance  of  misconduct  and  mis- 
demeanors, which  it  behoved  judicial  inquiry  to 
examine.^    For  these  purposes  he  proposed  that  a 

committee 
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committee  of  the  whole  house  should  sit  upon  the  c  ft  a  p. 
affairs  of  India.  The  two  principal  objects  of  in-  j^j^^^ 
quisitorial  procedure,  stated  by  Mn  Dundas,  were  nw. 
sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  governor  of  Madras,  and 
Warren  Hastings,  esq.  governor-general  of  Bengal* 
Having  in  a  variety  of  propositions  drawn  the 
outline  of  Mr.  Hastings's  alleged  conduct,  he  moved 
a  severe  censure  on  the  proceedings  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  his  co-adjutor  in  council  Mr.  Homsby ; 
and  a  declaration  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  direc- 
tors to  recal  them  from  India.  ^  He  also  moved  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  sir  Thomas  Rum* 
bold,  on  various  charges  of  peculation,  corruption,, 
and  disobedience  of  the  company's  orders ;  viola- 
tion of  treaties,  assumption  of  undue  powers,  and 
deterioration  of  the  company's  interest  for  his  own 
private  emolument  and  that  of  his  underlings  ;  he 
moreover  charged  that  officer  with  having  bestowed 
iniquitous  grants  on  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  by  injustice 
and  faithlessness  provoked,  for  his  own  avaricious 
purposes,  the  enmity  of  the  Nizam,  and  therebjr 
endangered  the  possessions  of  the  company.  As  it 
was  just  and  necessary  that,  before  the  bill  should  be 
passed,  the  accused  should  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  the  subject  was  very  extensive  and  in- 
tricate, by  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  July,  it 
was  necessarily  postponed  to  the  following  session. 
So  much  of  the  session  of  1783,  was  consumed  in 
the  debates  between  the  patties,  that  it  was  late 
before  sir  Thomas  Rumbold  occupied  a  great  share 
of  their  attention.  Mr.  Dundas  persevered  in  sup- 
porting the  charges  against  Rumoold,  and  contro- 
verting his  defence.  But  towards  the  close  of  the 
session,  the  committee  of  the  house  was  so  thinly 
attended,  and  appeared  so  little  concerned  to  ascer- 
tain the  merits  of  the  case,  that  the  prosecutor 
deemed  farther  procedure  hopeless,  and  agreed  to 

y  Tha  director!  passed  a  resolution  for  the  recal,  whicJk  waa  afterwards  over- 
turned liy  the  court  of  proprietors.  ^   - 

R  3  a  motion 
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c  H  A  p.  a  motion  for  postponing  the  consideration  to  a 

j^^^l-  period  when  he  kniew  parliament ,  would  not  bfj 

m^.     sitting  |  and  thus  virtually  abandoned  the  charge. 

In  this  session  he  procaaied  to  his  second  great 

object  of  more  permanent  consequence,  the  format 

tion  of  a  plan  for  the  better  manageinent  of  the 

government  in  India,  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 

H«Fopo6e«  pi^rpose.     The  principal  objects  of  this  proposition 

regulation  of  wcrc,  to  invcst  the  govemorfgeneral  with  a  discre- 

British  iflr    tionary  power  to  act  against  the  will  of  the  council, 

"^'  whenever  he  should  think  it  nece^ary  for  the  public 

good ;  to  allow  the  subordinate  governors  a  nega* 

tive  on  every  proposition,  till  the  determination  of 

the  supreme  council  should  be  known  (  to  secure 

to  the  zemindars  or  landholders  of  Hindostan,   a 

permanent  interest  in  their  respective  tenures ;  to 

cause  the  debts  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  o£  the 

nabob  of  Arcot  to  be  carefully  examined  $  to  put  an 

lend  to  the  oppressions  of  the  latter,  and  the  corrupt 

practices  of  Ws  creditors,  by  securing  to  the  rajah 

the  full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  kingdom  j 

lastly,    to  recal  governor   Hastings,    prevent  the 

court  of  proprietors  from  acting  in  opposition  to 

•tfte  sense  of  parliameiit,   and  to  nominate  a  new 

govempr^generaL    For  this  important :  office  Mr. 

Dnndas  recommended  the  earlCoFUwaUiis,  Ministers 

•intimated  their  disapprobation  of  some  parts  of  this 

Forih*prp-  scheme,  and  also  declared  an  intention  of  proposing 

J^nw^"     a  plan  early  in  the  fdlowing  session^   wherefore 

fi^'         Mr?  Dtjndas  did  not  urge  his  hillf 

Hian  afip         The  'consideration  of  Indian  affairs  first  affcapded 

dk^ayed '    ^  Mr  Duudas  au  opportunity  of  completely  ex- 

deforce     hibiting  the  powers  and  habits  which  combine  ;to 

JrfMr.  Dun.  Teudcr  him  at  once  great  and  beneficial.  During  the 

4a»'staient6,.  administration  of  lord  North,  his  q^bilities  were  but 

imperfectly  known,  because  occasion  had  admitted 

bSbut*    of  only  partial  exertion.     He  was  distinguished  as 

partially      a  clcBr,  diicct,  and  forcible  reaspner  j  but  he  had 

^^pre!""^    not  yet  shewn  his  abilities  as  a  statesman*    In  the 

MM.  jndiaii 
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Indiaa  inquiry  he  manifested  the  most  patient,  c  h  a  p. 
constant,  and  active  industry  to  investigate.;  pene-    ^^^* 
trating  acuteness  to  discover  the  nature  and  situation      x.783. 
of  aflliirs;    enlarged  views   to  comprehend  their 
tendency ;  fertile  and  energetic  invention  to  devise, 
regulations  both  for  correction  and  improvement, 
Mr.  Dundas,  indeed,  when  in  opposition  to  ministers, 
whose  means  of  procuring  their  oflSices  he  did  not 
approve,  was  far  from  considering  invectives  against 
administration  as  the  chief  business  of  a.  member  of 
parhament.     He  planned  and  proposed  himself, 
much  oflener  than  he  censured  the  propositions  and 
schemes  of  others. 

The  supphes  of  this  year  having  been  voted  be-  Supplies. 
fore  the  reduction  of  the  army,  were  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  former  year :  twelve  millions  were  raised  by 
a  loan,  the  terms  of  which  were  severely  censured 
by  opposition,  a,nd  defended  by  ministers  on  the/ 
ground  of  ijecessity.     The  new  taxes  were  addi-  ^^^  *"•*• 
tional  duties  on  bills  of  exchange,  probates  of  wills, 
and  legacies  on  bonds  and  law  proceedings,  and 
on  stage  coaches  and  diligences  j  also  new  imposts 
on  certificates  of  marriages,  births,  ^d  christenings  j 
licences  for  vending  medicines,  waggons  and  other 
commercial  and  agricultural  carriages,  on  turnpike-^ 
road  and  inclosure  bills,  on  agreements  and  ,awards.i 
The  most  important  in  its  effects  upon  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  popularity  of  ministers,  was  the  re- 
ceipt tax.     This  duty  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  *^*  '•<*'*p' 
principles  of  revenue,  as  it  levied  money  in  propor- 
tions founded  on  the  extent  of  pecuniary  transac* 
tions,  by  which  it  wa^  to  be  presumed,  the  parties^ 
if  they  acted  judiciously,  were  deriving  a  benefit 
which  could  afford  the  respective  rates.    It  was  ap-» 
proved  by  able  and  candid  financiers  of  all  parties^ 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament :  yet  applyipg  to  trans- 
fers and  other  mercantile  concerns  that  were  re- 
curring every  day,  hour,  and  minute,  contravening 
former  habits  and  constant  practice,  it  was  infinitely 
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CHAP,  more  diBrelished  by  the  people,  than  a  partial,  op- 
^"^^'     pressive,  and  exorbitant  impost,  that  would  have 
1785.     been  raised  at  stated  and  distant  periods,  and  thus 
not  perpetually  press  itself  on  the  recollection  and 
senses* 
The  session       ^  SESSION,  much  morc  remarkable  for  debate  than 
enactment^  was  terminated  on  the  1 6th  of  July, 
by  a  speech  shorter  and  more  general  than  usual. 
The  complicated  discussions  between  the  late  belli- 
gerent powers  had  prevented  the  definitive  terms  of 
peace  uom  being  finally  settled;  but  his  majesty 
had  no  doubt  of  their  speedy  conclusion.     The 
afiairs  of  the  East  Indies  would  require  their  early 
meeting  in  the  following  season.    Meanwhile  the 
king  recommended  to  them  to  employ  their  influence 
in  their  respective  districts  in  promoting  a  spirit  of 
industry,  regularity,  and  order,  as  the  true  sources 
of  revenue  and  power  to  the  nation* 
iniernai  The  cvcuts  of  Britain,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 

Sn*at  ^Ae""  durfug  the  rcccss  of  1783,  were  of  little  importance 
peace.  Compared  with  those  which  the  history  has  presented 
in  recording  the  struggles  of  an  arduous  contest ; 
the  energy  of  war  had  ceased,  the  industry  and  en- 
terprise of  peace  were  not  begun.  The  nation,  in 
the  interval  of  action,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
languor,  from  which  it  could  be  roused  only  by 
very  strong  stimulatives.  Trade  was  stagnant, 
taxes,  compared  with  the  supposed  resources  of  the 
country,  enormous;  the  national  debt  doubled  in 
eight  years,  appeared  overwhelming.  Depression  of 
situation  and  spirits,  reciprocally  increased  each 
other,  by  action  and  reaction ;  distress  encouraged 
despondency,  despondency  precluded  exertion  and 
enterprise,  the  only  effectual  means  of  alleviating 
and  removing  distress.  Occupied  chiefly  by  party 
contention,  the  legislature  had,  in  the  late  session, 
devised  no  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  of 
the  peace :  the  present  administration,  however  able 
many  of  its  members  actuaUy  were,  did  not  possess 

the 
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the  confid^ce  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  ^  ^^*'* 
extrication  from  melancholy  circumstances  was  not  ssi^ 
expected  from  their  counsels.  To  these  political  nw- 
causes  of  gloomy  retrospect  and  forebodings,  the 
present,  though  temporary,  pressure  of  scarcity 
added  its  distresses.  The  crops  of  1782  had  been 
extremely  deficient  in  all  parts  of  these  realms,  and 
having  been  also  unproductive  on  the  continent, 
had  much  diminished  the  usual  sources  of  importa- 
tion. The  wants  of  the  poor  concurring  with  so 
many  other  incentives  to  discontent,  produced  great 
disturbances  and  riots  in  various  parts  of  the  coun^ 
tnr.  In  several  places,  especially  puritanical  districts 
of  Scotland,  enthusiasm  contributed  its  share  to  the 
disorders.  The  anti-popish  societies  still  continued 
to  exist  among  the  very  lowest  orders ;  in  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  Romish  church  great  numbers  of  me- 
chanics and  manufacturing  joume3rmen  avowed 
their  displeasure  against  that  government  by  which 
they  affirmed  popery  to  be  impiously  protected. 
They  insulted  and  outraged  the  magistracy,  attacked 
the  military,  and  even  kiUed  several  soldiers.  Their 
zeal  becoming  more  eccentric  and  extravagant,  they 
branched  out  into  various  sects,  which,  whatever 
might  be  the  peculiar  chimeras  of  their  phrenzy, 
concurred  in  disavowing  allegiance,  every  moral  ob- 
ligation and  duty,  if  they  conceived  them  to  inter- 
fere with  their  theological  notions. '  One  sentiment 
they  appeared  to  have  borrowed  from  the  fifth  mo- 
narchy-men of  Cromwellian  celebrity,  that  all  things 
are  law/id  unto  the  saints.  A  relaxation  of  order 
manifested  itself  in  a  ^^ety  of  crimes,  especiaUy 
around  the  metropolis.  Ineft  and  forgery  were 
extremely  frequent,  robbenr  became  more  daring 
and  atrocious ;  murder  and  barbarity,  formerly  so 

■  The  reader  will  find  in  the  Gentleman*!  Magasine,  and  other  periodical  worlcs 
for  the  year  1783,  details  and  documents  which  fuUy  authenticate  and  support  this 
gsneral  account ;  espedalljr  Gentleman's  Magaxine,  p.  849  and  340  ;  London  Ma- 
gazinej  p.  88 ;  aiid  Morning  Chronicle,  repeatedly,  under  the  signature  of  a  Scotch 
Highlander. 
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CHAP,  mre  among  English  depredatoiia,  now  abouaded .; 

^^^^^1^  the  increase  of  depravity  was  great  and  alaitning. 
1789.         The  national  and  public  acts* of  the  country  at 

Settlement   tbis  season,  were  chiefly  the  evacuation  of  .America 

^ramr^  ou  the  3d  of  September ;  and  th^l  preHminaries  b^ 
tween  Britain  and  the  3tates  General  were  also  sub- 
scribed the  same  d^y.  This  year  ^  a  commotion  in  a 
distant  state  produced  a  considerably  accession  of 
arts  and  ii^dustry  to  his  majesty's  dominions ;  certain 
alterations  having  been  proposed  in  the  constitution 
of  the  illustrious  though  ^all  republic  of  Geneva, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  so  averse 
to  the  changes,  that  they  determined  to  emigrate, 
and  appointed  commissioners  to  collect  mformation 
concerning  asylums  wherein  they  might  enjoy  the 
greatest  security,  and  be  able  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  their  resources  of  property  and  character. 
In  the  beginning  of  1783  these  commissioners  ar- 
rived in  Dublin,  and  were  received  with  affectionate 
kindness  by  the  hpspitable  and  generous  Irish,  The 
delegates  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Geneva,  who  sought  refuge  from  oppression  and 
tyranny,; deserved  the  highest  commendation;  and 
that  such  of  them  as  established  themselves  in  that 
country  should  always  receive  the  warmes;t  support. 
The  commissioners  applied  to  government  for  its 
sanction  to  the  desired  settlement;  and  the  lord 
lieutenant  was.  en^pow^ed  by  his  majesty  to  signify 
not  only  hid  royal  approbation  and  assurance  of 
protection  and  regard,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such 
privileges  as  would  contribute  to  their  ,wfelfare  and 
prosperity ;  but  to  promise  ajbo  pecuniary  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  execute  (the  projected  emigration 
and  establishment.  Ttei?  wmmigsioners  were  re- 
quested to  detail  the  privileges  and  regulations  which 
they  wished  to  be  granted  to  their  intended  place  of 
residence ;  and  were  told,  that  after  being  approved 
by  his  majesty^s  law  servants,  they  should  be  ex- 
tended 
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into  a  charter..   It  .was  recommended  to  the  chap. 

eommissiDners  to  examine,  with  all  expedition,  a 

atuation  for  their  new  town ;  and  further,  to  esta«  1793 
blish  in  it  an  academy  on  the  principle  of  those  of 
Geneva,  through  which  the  youth  of  all  countries 
in  Europe  had  derived  such  important  benefit.  The 
commissioners  chose  the  county  of  Waterford  as  the 
scene  of  the  proposed  colony.  Of  these  gentlemen, 
the  most  active  was  Mr.  D'lvernois,  since  so  well 
known  in  political  literature,  by  the  title  of  sir 
Francis  D'lvemeis. 

While  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Alps,  the  £^°^j*^^J5fj 
dissensions  of  man  were  producing  political  separa- 
tion; in  that  delightful  country,,  which  stretches  from 
their  southern  frontiers,  the  discord  of  the  elements 
caused  a  most  tremendous^natund  convulsion.  The 
portion  of  Italy  w;hicb,  from  being  a  principal  scene 
of  Grecian  colonies,  was  anciently  known  by  the 
name  of  Grecia  Magna ;  and  in.  modtern  times 
bears  the  appellation  of  the  Two  Calabrias,  suffered 
a  succession  of  earthquakes,  the  iongest,  most 
dreadful  and  destructive  to  the  face  pf  the  country, 
and  to  mankind,  that  was  ever,  experienced  in. those 
ir^ions.  The  first  shock  happened  about  ikkhi  <m 
the  5th  of  February  I78S,  and  was  pf  all  the  most 
fatal.;  it  came  on  suddenly,  without  any  of  the 
usual  indications;  it  was  about  the  Italian  time  of 
dinner,  when  the  people  were  in  their  houses;  'but 
beyond  all,  the  niotion  of  the  eartli  in  that  shock 
was  vertical,  rising:  suddenly  upwards  from  itsfoun^ 
4ations,/  and  as  suddenly  sinking  again.  By  tliis 
^tal  x)Q0ti{0p  the  gi^eatest  buildings,  villages,  /townsr, 
i3,nd  entire  cities  w^e '  instabtaneously  involved  in 
one  common  destruction ;  nothing  remaining  to  be 
seen  but  vast  heaps  of  undistinguishable  ruins,  with* 
out  any  traces  of  streets  or  houses.  One  of  the  towns 
gtnd  cities  where  the. greatest  devastation  took  place 
was  Casal-Nuova,  in  which  the  princess  Gerase  Gri- 
P)aldi,  with  more  than  four  thousand  of  her  subjects, 
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c  H  A  p«  perished  in  the  same  instant.  At  Baguara,  above 
^^^Lg  three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  lost.  Radi* 
1785.  cina  and  Palma  counted  their  loss  at  above  three 
thousand  each:  Terra  Nuova  at  about  fourteen 
hundred ;  and  Semina  at  still  more.  The  greater 
mischief  was  in  Calabria  Ultra,  the  extreme  pro* 
vince  of  Italy  next  to  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  of 
Scylla  sought  refuge  on  the  celebrated  rock  from 
its  vicinity  to  which  the  town  was  denominated ;  and 
following  the  example  of  their  prince  %  descended 
to  a  little  harbour  at  the  foot  of  th€  hill,  where  get- 
ting into  boats,  or  stretched  upon  the  shore,  they 
thouglit  themselves  free  from  danger.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  a  stupendous  wave,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  driven  furiously  overland,  upon  its 
return  swept  away  the  unfortunate  prince,  with  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  north-east  angle  of  Sicily,  including  the 
city  of  Messina,  were  likewise  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree victims  of  that  shock.  But  the  greatest  violence 
of  its  exertion,  and  its  most  dreadnil  effects,  were 
in  the  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  Appennines ; 
mountains  were  rent,  vallies  closed ;  the  hills  that 
formed  them  being  thrown  from  their  places,  and 
meeting  their  opposites  in  the  centre,  the  course  of 
rivers  was  necessarily  changed,  or  the  waters  being 
entirely  dammed  up,  they  were  ^turned  into  great 
and  increasing  lakes.  ^ 

The  earth  in  all  that  part  of  Italy  continued  for 
many  weeks  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor;  and 
several  shocks,  with  different  degrees  of  violence, 
were  every  day  felt,  *  so  that  the  unhappy  people^ 
already  worn  down  with  calamity  and  grief,  tnrou^ 

* 

•  Many  of  the  biurons  of  the  kingdom  of  Maples  have  the  title  of  princes. 

^  The  whole  of  the  mortality,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  in  Naples,  amounted  to  33,567.  These  returns,  drawn  up  in  the  cos- 
fusion  and  misery  that  prevailed,  could  not  he  accurate;  and  it  was  supposed  by  the 
best  judges,  that  the  real  loss,  including  strangers,  amounted  at  least  to  4^fi9$» 
These  estimates  only  take  in  immediate  victims  to.  the  ctftkqnakes;  those  wfto 
perished  through  want,  diseases,  anguish,  and  every  spedes  of  subse^pwt  diitrMB,  not 
being  included. 
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the  loss  of  their  property  and  of  their  dearest  rela-  chap. 
tions,  were  still  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  appre-  ^555—5 
hension  and  terror.  The  king  and  government  of  nss. 
Naples  employed  every  possible  means  for  both 
affording  immediate  relief  to  the  sufferers,  and  assist- 
ance towards  their  recovery  from  the  loss  of  their- 
property.  The  archbishop  of  Reggio  particularly 
oistmguished  himself  for  benevolence  and  charity. 
He  disposed  of  his  own  furniture,  equipages,  and 
most  productive  moveables,  and  employed  all  the 
money  he  could  raise  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  his 
flocks.  Having  exhausted  his  pecuniary  resources, 
he  still,  by  infusing  the  cordial  balm  01  sympathy, 
allayed  those  miseries  which  he  could  not  remove. 
This  truly  christian  pastor  is  not  unworthy  of  being 
ranked  with  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
as  one  of  the  numberless  instances  of  the  beneficent 
purposes  to  which  recently  reproached  hierarchs 
applied  their  possessions. 
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Constiiuents  and  strength  of  the  coalition  ministry,  —  Com^. 

bines  geniuSf  political  experience^  and  dristocratical  in^ 

Jluence.  —  Meeting  of  parliament.  —  His  majesty's  speech^ 

'  — *-  recommends  to  their  consideration  British  '  India  — 
commerce  •  and  revenue,  —  Mr.  F&^s  East  India  bill — 
{jilject^  to  vest  the  whdle  ajffhirsofthexcahpany  in  certain 
eommissitmers  to  be  appoinfed  by  parHpuuent^  and  administer 
commercial  as  well  as  territorial, cpficerns*  —  Argument^for 
the  bilL-r-Thexompany  is  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy^  and 
unfit  to  manage  its  ovon  affairs,  —  The  enormous  abuses  of 
its  servants^  and  the  distresses  of  India,  -r—  The  bill  is  op- 

'  posed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  —  Arguments  against  the  bill^  that  it  is 
an  infringement  of  chartered  rights,  without  the  justification 
of^  necessity  ^^and  the  formation  of  an  influence  dependent 
on  the  present  ministers.  —  By  Mr.  Dundas.* —  He  charset 
Mr.  Fox  with  aspiring  at  perpetual  dictatorship.  —  Burke^s 
celebrated  speech  on  the  extent  and  bounds  of  chartered 
rights.  — .Allegations  against  Mr.  Hastings.  —  Petitions  of 
the  India  company.  —  Bill  passes  the  commons  by  a  great 
majority.  —  Other  corporate  bodies  petition  against  the 
violation  of  a  charter.  —  Bill  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  pub' 
lie, -^  Bill  rejected  by  the  lords.  —  Causes  assigned  by 
ministry  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  —  Alleged  to  be 
disagreeable  to  his  majesty.  —  Reported  interference  through 
earl  Temple  canvassed  in  the  house  of  commons,  —  Minis- 
ters dismissed  their  offices*  —  Character  of  Mr*  Fox's  East 
India  bill  —  whether  right  or  wrong,  decisive  and  efficient 
—  thoroughly  adapted  to  its  end,  whether  good  or  bad  — 
tended  to  secure  Mr.  Pox*s  continuance  in  power ,  however 
that  power  might  be  used. — General  outcry  against  Mr. Pox. 
— Impartial  estimate  (^  this  political  scheme,  —  Mr,  Wil- 
liam Pitt  prime  minister^  with  a  minority  in  the  house  of 
commons*  — -  Unpopularity  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  coalition 
party. — Mr.Pitfs  East  India  Bill — rejected, — Question 
on  dictation  to  the  crown  by  the  commons  in  the  choice  of  a 
minister,.  —  King,  peers,  and  the  public  favourable  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  -^Attempt  of  independent  gentlemen  to  effect  an 
accommodation  between  the  ministerial  and  opposition  party, 

— Meeting 
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-^Meeting  jbr  that  purpose,  —  Ccrre^ondence  with  the 
duke  of  Portland  and  MnPiit* — Design  proves  abortive. 
— ' Display  of  Mr^Pitfs  iaienisand  character  in  resisting 
such  a  fmoi^edera^  ^  genius  and  power. -^Pziblic  estimation 
of  the  contending  leaders.  -^  Th^  king  declares  his  intention 
of  taking  the  sense  qf  his  people^  -r-Dissolutionand  character 
of  this  parliament^ 

npHE  season  liow  apjJroached  for  the  meeting  of  <^  "  ^  p. 
parliament:   in  the*  last  session  ministers  had  ".. 

done  little  more  than  procure  their  appointments.     i785. 
They  had  proposed  no  important  schemes  of  policy 
to  ascertain  their  collective  character ;  the  public 
might  conjecture  what  they  would  ^be,  but  could 
not  yet  know  what  they  were.    The  coalition  admi-  ^"J*^*"^ 
nistration,  it 'rtras  obvious,  had  many  symptoms  ofofthVi^. 
strength  superior  to  that  which  was  possessed  by  any  ^  ™*°^ 
ministry  since  the   commencenient  of  this  reign. 
It  combined  the  leading  members  of  both  parties  They  com- 
that  prevailed  during  the  American  war ;  united  pSiticdM- 
philosophy  and  genius  with  official  experience;  and  F«nence, 
to  consolidate  parts  formerly  heterogeneous  into  one  cmic  mflu- 
mass,  a  great  weight  of  aristocratic  influence  was 
superadded.     Lord  North  retained  many  of  hi^  nu- 
merous supporters  :  Mr.  Fox  had  a  less  numerous, 
but  a  still  more  able  band  of  friends.     The  result  of 
this  union  of  genius,  experience,  rank, 'and  pro- 
perty, was  a  majority  seldom  seen  in  favour  of 'mini- 
stei-s  from,  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Pitt.     TWe 
friends  of  this  ministry  conceived  it  to  comprise 
all  that  was  requisite  to  heal  the  wounds  and  restofe 
the  prosperity  of  their  country.    Its  opponents, 
from  the  character  of  its  principal  members,  and 
especially  its  acting  head,  equally  expected  boldness, 
decision,  and  efficacy  ;   but  a  mischievous,  not  a 
beneficial  efficacy.    They  conceived  the  leaders  of 
the  two  component  parties,  by  their  extraordinary 
junction,  to  nave  sacrificed  all  public  principle  at 
the  altar  of  ambition.    They  apprehended,  that  by 
forcing  themselves  into  the  counsels  of  their  sove- 
reign. 
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rei^y  they  had  thereby  infringed  the  kingly  prero- 
gative, and  in  it  the  British  constitution*  Having 
so  interpreted  the  views  and  conduct  of  administra- 
tion, they  inferred,  that  their  measures  would  be 
directed  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their 
own  power,  instead  of  the  good  of  the  country. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  11th  of  November, 
and  soon  afforded  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
schemes  of  administration.  His  majesty's  speech 
was  short,  but  extremely  comprehensive ;  the  defini- 
tive treaties  of  peace  had  been  concluded ;  the  im- 
portant and  extensive  inquiries  long  carried  on  re- 
specting India  affairs,  were  pursued  with  diligence, 
and  the  fruit  of  them  would  be  expected  in  the  pro- 
visions of  parliamentary  wisdom,  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  valuable  advantages  which  we  derived 
from  our  oriental  possessions,  and  to  promote  and 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
those  provinces.  The  season  of  peace  would  call 
for  their  attention  to  every  possible  means  of  recruit- 
ing the  strength  of  the  nation,  after  such  a  long  and 
expensive  war.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  delibera- 
tion was  the  security  and  increase  of  the  revenue  in 
the  manner  which  should  be  least  burdensome  to 
the  subjects.  Dangerous  frauds  had  prevaQed,  and 
daring  outrages  were  committed  respecting  the  col- 
lection of  the  public  revenue ;  and  to  prevent  the 
continuance  ox  such  depredations,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  adopt  new  provisions.  The  house  of 
commons  were  informed  of  the  reduction  of  aU  the' 
establishments  as  far  as  prudence  would  admit,  of 
the  closing  expences  requisite  at  such  a  time,  and 
reminded  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  national 
credit. 

The  primary  importance  of  these  objects  was  un- 
deniable ;  and  an  address  consonant  to  the  speech 
was  unanimously  passed  in  both  houses.  Mr.  Pitt 
expressed  his  high  approbation  of  the  ends  proposed 
by  government,  though  h^  made  some  animadver- 
sions 
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«ions  on  the  tardiness  of  ministers,  in  not  having  chap. 
been  farther  advanced  with  measures  for  the  accom- 
plishment  of  such  momentous  purposes.  On  all  i785. 
these  grand  subjects,  he  counselled  them  to  bring 
forward  great,  efficient,  and  permanent  systems ;  as 
he  highly  applauded  the  ends  which  they  professed 
to  seek,  he  trusted  the  means  which  they  would 
devise  would  be  equally  meritorious ;  in  wmch  case, 
they  should  have  his  warmest  support.  Mr.  Fox, 
impressed  with  the  very  highest  idea  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
talents,  declared,  nothing  could  afford  him  more 
satisfaction  as  a  minister,  or  proud  exultation  as  a 
man,  than  to  be  honoured  with  the  praise  and  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Pitt.*  He  expressed  very  high  appro- 
bation of  the  general  principles  which  he  had  briefly 
sketched  concerning  the  objects  of  their  intended 
deliberation.  He  acknowledged,  that  India  afiairs 
could  ill  brook  delay;  through  the  industry  and 
ability  of  their  committee,  however,  the  time  which 
they  had  occupied  was  the  means  of  affording  par- 
liament the  most  accurate  and  complete  information ; 
so  that  no  assembly  could  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject  on  which  they  were  called  to  deliberate : 
he  concluded  with  announcing,  that,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  he  should  propose  a  ^  plan  for  the 
government  of  India. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Mr.  Fox  moved  the  house  ^jM"^ 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  vestin'g.the  affairs  of  foiu 
the  East  India  company  in  the  hands  of  certain 
commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and 
the  public ;  and  also  a  bill  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  territorial  possessions  and  dependencies 
in  India.  In  the  former  of  these  propositions,  a 
preamble  stated,  that  disorders  existed  and  increased 
in  the  management  of  the  British  territorial  pos- 
sessions,  revenues,  and  commerce,  in  the  East 
Indies  j  which  diminished  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
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CHAP,  tives,  impaired  and  threatened  with  utter  ruin  the 
^^^^'  valuable  interests  of  this  nation.  The  government 
1-785.  of  the  present  directors  and  proprietors  was  to 
Object, to  be  suspended;  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
whoie^affairs  whole  administration  of  their  territorial  and  com- 
of  the  com-  mercial  affairs;  of  their  books,  papers,  docu- 
Eom^'  ments,  and  their  house  in  Leadenhall-street.  The 
rnissioners  total  directiou  of  all  their  concerns,  mercantile, 
l^imeYby  financial^  and  political,  was  henceforward  to  be 
parliament ;  ycstcd  lu  scvcu  commissioucrs ;  namely,  William 
^nil°er  earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  right  honourable  Frederic 
commercial  Moutaguc,  lord  Gcorgc  viscouut  Lewisham,  the 
territorial  hououraWe  George  Augustus  North,  sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  sir  Henry  Fletcher,  and  Robert  Gregory, 
esq,  'These  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  for 
the  first  time  by  the  whole  legislature ;  but  after- 
wards by  the  crown :  they  were  to  hold  their 
offices  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  judges  of 
England,  during  their  good  behaviour,  and  to 
be  removed  only  by  address  from  either  house  of 
parliament:  they  were  to  be  assisted  by  seven 
directors;  who  should  each  possess  at  least  two 
thousand  pounds  India  stock,  and  have  no  mercan- 
tile  concern  with  the  company.  The  first  seven 
were  named  in  the  bill :  vacancies  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  a  majority  of  the  proprietors,  on  an  open 
poll.  Any  or  all  of  the  assisting  directors  might  be 
removed  by  five  of  the  commissioners;  and  thus 
the  commissioners  were  to  hold  the  supreme  direc- 
tion and  exclusive  patronage  of  all  India  affairs. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  immense  power,  they  were 
required  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  every  question 
within  a  limited  time,  or  to  assign  a  specific  reason 
for  their  delay.  They  must  submit,  once  in  every 
six  months,  an  exact  state  of  their  accounts  and 
establishments  to  both  houses  of  parliament ;  they 
were  never  to  vote  by  ballot,  and  must  enter  upon 
fheir  journals  the  reasons  of  their  vote.  Such  were 
Ihe  outlines  of  this  celebrated  hilL    The  proposed 

plan 
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plan  appeared  to  combine  efficiency  in  the  powers  chap. 
entrusted,  openness  in  the  required  progress  of  its  ^^^^ 
exercise,  and  responsibility  that  it  should  be  emplbyed  178^. 
for  the  intended  purposes.  If,  therefore,  the  ob- 
jects were  beneficial  to  our  Indian  interests  and  to 
the  whole  British  empire,  and  the  persons  chosen 
were  completely  qualified  for  executing  the  trust 
reposed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  powers 
were  fully  sufficient.  This  bill  for  the  general  ma- 
nagement of  Indian  concerns,  was  accompanied  by 
a  second  bill,  the  professed  object  of  which  was,  to 
prevent  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  and  despotical  proceed- 
ings from  the  administration  of  the  territorial  posses- 
sions ;  it  defined  the  authority  of  the  governor- 
general,  suppressed  all  power  of  acting  independently 
of  his  council,  proscribed  the  delegation  of  any 
trust,  and  declared  every  existing  British  servant  in 
India  incompetent  to  the  acquisition  or  exchange  of 
any  territoiy  in  behalf  of  the  company ;  to  the  con- 
clusion of  any  treaty  of  partition ;  to  appoint  to  of- 
fice any  person  removed  for  misdemeanor ;  to  lend 
to  native  powers  the  company's  troops ;  and  to  hire 
out  any  property  to  any  civU  officers  of  the 
company :  it  voided  all  monopolies,  and  declared 
every  illegal  present  recoverable  by  any  person  for 
his  owii  sole  benefit.  One  part  of  the  second  bill 
particularly  respected  the  zemindars  or  native  land- 
holders, secured  to  them  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
without  an  alteration  of  rents ;  and  endeavoured  to 
preclude  all  vexatious  and  usurious  claims ;  to  for- 
bid mortgages,  and  to  subject  all  doubtful  demands 
to  the  examination  and  censure  of  the  commission- 
ers. It  prescribed  a  mode  for  terminating  the  dis- 
putes between  the  nabob  of  A  root  and  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore  ;  and  disqualified  every  person  in  tne  ser- 
vice of  the  company  from  sitting  in  the  house  of 
commons  during  the  continuance  of  his  employment, 
and  for  a  certain  specifiea  term  after  his  dismission* 
As  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Fox  proposed  to  take  away 
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CHAP,  from  the  India  company  the  management  of  the 

^^^''    whole  and  every  part  of  their  own  commercial  afiairs, 

i783i      as  well  as  the  territorial  possessions,  its  author  drew 

Arguments    his  arguments  to  support  it  from  two  sources :  the 

for  the  biu.   eyiiharrassed  state  of  the  company's  finances  ;  the 

durable  and  comprehensive  abuses  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  government  of  India.     The  distressed 
situation  of  the  company's  affairs  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  from  the  following  circumstances  :  they  had 
applied  the  preceding  year  to  parliament  for  pecu- 
niary assistance ;  they  had  aslced  leave  to  borrow 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  bonds ;  they 
had  petitioned  for  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  exchequer  bills  ;  and  for  the  suspension  of  a  de- 
mand upon  them,  on  the  part  of  government,  for 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  due  for  customs. 
By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  directors  were  pro- 
hibited from  accepting  bills  beyond  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  drawn  in  India ;  yet,  at  this  very 
time,  bills  to  the  amount  of  mjore  than  t\v^o  millions 
were  on  their  way  from  India  for  acceptance.  Their 
'    actual  debt  was  eleven  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  they  had  stock  in  hand,  towards 
^  paying    this  immense  incumbrance,   only   to  the 
amount  of  about  three  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.     The  result  of  this  comparison  was  a 
balance  against  them  of  eight  millions ;  a  deficiency 
which  was  extremely  alarming,  when  compared  with 
The  com-     the  Capital  of  the  proprietors.    He  would  not  hesitate 
stTte  of  *      ^  declare  the  company  actually  bankrupt :  if  they 
bankruptcy,  wcre  uot  assistcd,  they  must  unavoidably  be  ruined; 
maa"g"ngtil  and  the  fall  of  a  body  of  mferchants  so  extensive  in 
own  affairs,    their   couccms,  and  so  important  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  must  necessarily  give  a  very  alarming  blow 
to   our  national  credit.     Parliament  must*  permit 
the  acceptance  to  l^e  made,  and  interfere  for  their 
support;   but  it  would  be  absurd  in  itself,    and 
unjust  to  the  nation,  for  legislature  to  grant  them 
succour,  without  taking  for  the  public  security  the 
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total  direction  of  their  pecuniary  affairs.     This  was  chap. 
an  interference  not  only  wise  but  absolutely  neces-     ^^^^' 
sary.     Concerning  the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  the      nss. 
government  of  India,  he  began  with  the  conduct  of  The  enor- 
the  company  at  home,  the  nature  of  their  connex-  Sltsser"'*^ 
ion  with  their  officers  abroad,  the  conduct  of  the  vants,  and 
servants  in  general,  and  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  par-  jni^."*^^^ 
ticular,  elucidated  from  the  reports  of  the  copi- 
mtttee.     The  plan  which  he  proposed  would,  he 
contended,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  abuses, 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  British  interests,  and 
change  the  condition  of  the  natives  from  oppression 
and  misery  to  security  and  comfort. 

The  first  most  strenuous,  and  powerful  opposer  J**®^'?/* 
of  the  bill  was  Mr.  Pitt.     The  reasons  which  he  MnPitt.^ 
urged  against  it  were   reducible  to  two  general 
heads.     "  The  proposed  scheme,"  he  said,  "  an- 
nihilated chartered  rights,  and  created  a  new  and 
immense  body  of  influence  unknown  to  the  British 
constitution.'*     He  admitted  that  India  wanted  re-  Arguments 
form;   but  not  such  a  reform  as  broke  through  bfn',°hatit 
every  principle  of  equity  and  justice.     The  bill  pro-  ^fcharterlT 
posed  to  disfranchise  the  members,  and  confiscate  rights  with- 
the  property  of  the  East  India  company ;  it  required  ^g^jjloj  ^7 
directors,   trustees   chosen  by  proprietors  for  the  necessity  > 
behalf  of  those  constituents,  and  under  their  con- 
trol,  to  surrender  all  lands,    tenements,   houses, 
t)Ooks,  records,  charters,  instruments,  vessels,  goods, 
money,  and  securities,  to  persons  over  whom  the 
owners  were  to  possess  no  power  of  interference 
in  the  disposal  of  their  own  property  j  on  what  prin-. 
ciple  of  law  or  justice  could  such   a   cQnfiscation 
be  defended  ?     The  rights  of  the  company  were 
conveyed  in  a  charter  expressed  in  the  clearest  and 
strongest  terms  that  could  be  conceived.     It  was 
clearer,  stronger,  and  better  guarded  in  point  of 
expression,  than  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land; the  right  by  which  our  gracious  sovereign 
held  the  sceptre  of  these  kingdoms,  was  not  more 
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fiilly  confirmed,  nor  farther  removed  from  thd 
possibility  of  all  plausible  question.  The  principle 
of  this  bill  once  established,  what  security  had  the 
other  public  companies  of  the  kingdom?  What 
security  had  the  bank  of  England  ?  What  secu- 
rity had  the  national  creditors,  or  the  public  cor- 
porations ?  or,  indeed,  what  assurance  could  we 
have  for  the  great  charter  itself,  the  foundation  of 
all  our  privileges,  and  all  our  liberties  ?  The  power 
indeed  was  pretended  to  be  created  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietors;  but,  in  case  of  the 
grossest  abuse  of  trust,  to  whom  was  the  appeal  ? 
To  the  proprietors  ?  No ;  but  to  a  majority  of 
either  house  of  parliament,  which  the  most  drivelling 
minister  could  not  fail  to  secure  with  the  patronage 
of  about  two  millions  steriing  given  by  this  bill. 
But  the  proposition  was  still  more  objectionable  in 
another  way,  it  was  calculated  to  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  the  minister  to  an  enormous  and  alarming, 
degree.  Seven  commissioners  chosen  ostensibly  by 
parliament,  but  really  by  administration,  were  to 
involve  in  the  vortex  of  their  authority  the  whole 
treasure  of  India.  These  poured  forth  like  an  irre- 
sistible torrent  upon  this  country,  would  sweep  away 
our  liberties,  and  all  we  could  call  our  own. 

Mr.  Dundas  argued,  that  the  immediate  tendency 
of  the  bill  was  so  far  from  being  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  crown,  that  it  must  inevitably  over- 
bear its  power :  it  created  a  fourth  estate,  which 
would  overturn  the  balance  of  the  three  established 
by  the  constitution.  The  opposers  of  the  bill  pro- 
ceeded  to  attack  its  author's  motives.  Mr.  Fox 
was  a  man  of  the  most  splendid  ability,  the  most 
intrepid  and  daring  spirit,  and  unbounded  am- 
bition.  He  professed  himself  a  party-man,  and  it 
was  a  leading  article  in  his  political  creed,  that 
Britain  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  party :  to  per- 
petuate such  a  government  was  the  design  of  the 
present  scheme.    This  bill  exhibited  all  the  most 
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prominent  features  of  its  author's  character  and  chap. 
sentiments:  its  end  was  perpetual  dictatorship  to 
himself  J  the  projected  means  were  the  whole  in-      nsj. 
fluence  of  India  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  who  charges 
members  and  agents  of  a  party  which  were  totally  ^^  ^^^mg 
at  his  devotion.     The  motives  of  the  coalition  were  perpetwi 
before   easily  divined ;    new    success    encouraged  ^*"*'°"**'p- 
them  to  unfold  their  intentions,  and  their  designs 
became  fully  manifested.     To  force  his  way  to  the 
supreme   direction  of  his  majesty's   government, 
Mr.  Fox  had  coalesced  with  those  statesmen  whom 
he  had  uniformly  professed  to  reprobate  ;  he  headed 
them  in  censuring  that  peace,  which,  in  less  trying 
circumstances,   he  uniformly  professed  to  recom- 
mend ;  and  thus  found  an  ppportunity  of  attaining 
the  power  which  he  through  that  coalition  sought. 
His  views  extending  as  he  advanced,  he  now  pro- 
posed to  make  his  power  perpetual  and  uncontrol- 
lable.   Such  was  the  opinion  which  Messrs.  Dundas 
and  Pitt,  and  their  supporters,  delivered  concerning 
Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill. 

The  combined  force  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  Burke's  ce- 
and  poetry,  was  employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  sup-  l^"c!h  on 
portinff  this  ffrand  project  of  his  friend.     A  con-  the  extent 

•J        v^i  J*^  i»t'  •  -X    J    and  bounds 

siderable  portion  or  his  own  reasoning  was  exerted  of  chanered 
to  controvert  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  annihi-  ^^^^ 
lation  of  the  company's  charter :  he  admitted,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  that  the  charter  of  the  East  India  cor- 

{)oration  had  been  sanctioned  by  the"  king  and  par- 
iament;  that  the  company  had  bought  it,  and 
honestly  paid  for  it;  and  that  they  had  every 
right  to  it  which  such  a  sanction  land  such  a 
purchase  could  convey.  Having  granted  this 
position  to  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  he  main- 
tained, that  notwithstanding  that  sanction  and 
purchase,  the  proposed  change  ought  to  take  place. 
He  prqceeded  on  the  great  and  broad  grounds 
of  ethics,  arguing  that  NO  special  covenant,  how- 

JSVER    sanctioned,     CAN     AUTHORISE    A    VIOLATION 
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c  H  A  p.  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  MORALITY;  if  a  covenaxit  Ope- 
^^^''  rate  to  the  misery  of  mankind,  to  oppression  and 
1783.  injustice,  the  general  obligation  to  prevent  wicked- 
ness  is  antecedent  and  superior  to  any  special 
obligation  to  perform  a  covenant :  parliament  had 
sold  all  they  had  ^  right  to  sell,— an  exclusive 
privilege  to  trade ;  but  not  a  privilege  to  rob  and 
oppress  ;  and  if  what  they  disposed  of  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  commerce  was  made  the  instrument  of 
oppression  and  pillage,  it  was  their  duty,  as  the 
guardians  of  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  all  with- 
in the  sphere  of  their  influence  and  control,  to 
prevent  so  pernicious  an  operation.  After  laying 
down  this  as  a  fundamental  principle,  he  proceeded 
to  argue,  that  there  had  been,  and  were,  the  most 
flagrants  acts  of  oppression  in  India,  by  the  servants 
of  the  company ;  that  the  whole  system  was  oppres- 
sive from  the  beginning  of  the  acquisition  of  tern- 
tonal  possessions :  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
principal  instances  of  rapine,  violence,  and  tyranny, 
which  were  attributed  to  the  English  ;  and  dwelt 
with  superior  energy  and  pathos  on  those  acts  of 
AUegations  which  he  alleged  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  guilty.  No 
H^gs* '  ^^^  undertook  to  deny,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
•  that  charters  or  any  covenants  contravening  the 
principles  of  morality,  and  bringing  misery  on  man- 
kind, ought  to  be  annulled ;  but  the  allegation  was 
denied  respecting  >  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
company.     The  bill,  it  was  affirmed,   proposed 

CONFISCATION     WITHOUT     PROOF     OF     DELINQUENCY. 

Petitions  of  Thg  proprietors  and  directors  petitioned  the  house 

the  India         .i^i-  ••  i  .i  %        r* 

company,  that  their  securities  and  property  might  not  be  for- 
feited without  evidence  of  criminality.  They  de- 
sired, that  before  the  house  passed  a  bill  which 
would  act  as  a  condemnation,  they  should  prove 
the  guilt.  One  reason  adduced  by  Mr.  Fox  for  the 
proscription  of  their  rights  was,  that  they  had  mis- 
managed their  own  affairs,  and  were  insolvent  j  they 
denied  the  alleged  bankruptcy,  and  offered  tp  prove 

by 
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by  a  statement  of  their  demands  and  efFectSi  that  chap. 
though  somewhat  embarrassed,  their  assets  &r  ex-     -^^^^^ 
ceeded  their  debts ;    and  prayed  their   situation      ns*. 
might  be  fully  inspected  before  a  bill,  proceediijg  on 
an  assumption  of  their  being  bankrupts,  should  be 
passed.     Let  not,   they  said,    a  parliamentary 

DOCKET   BE   STRUCK    WITHOUT    GIVING  US  AN  OPPOR- 

I 

TUNITY    OF   CONVINCING   EQUITY    THAT   WE    CAN   PAY 
EVERY  CREDITOR  TWENTY  SHILLINGS  IN  THB  POUND. 

The  remonstrating  entreaties  of  the  company,  and 
all  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons,  were 
unavailing :  on  the  8th  of  December,  the  bill  passed  The  wu 
the  house  by  the  large  majority  of  two  hundred  and  p^^^]|^* 
eight  to  one  hundred  and  two.^  The  next  day  by  a  great 
Mr.  Fox,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  members,  ^^^^y- 
presented  the  bill  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords. 
When  it  came  to  the  peers,  it  met,  if  not  with  an 
abler  opposition,  with  a  much  more  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  assembly.  Great 
force  of  eloquence  and  reasoning  were  exerted  on 
both  sides  ;  rarely  indeed  was  there  a  fuller  atten- 
dance, and  perhaps  never  did  a  greater  assemblage 
of  ability  display  itself  in  our  house  of  lords,  than  on 
so  momentous  a  question,  that  engaged,  on  the  one 
side,  an  able  body  of  peers  headed  by  lord  Thurlow 
and  lord  Camden ;  on  the  other  a  no  less  able  body, 
headed  by  lord  Loughborough  and  lord  Mansfield* 
In  the  house  of  commons,  however,  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  had  been  so  completely  exhausted, 
that  little  novelty  appropriate  to  the  question  could 
be  brought  forward  even  by  such  powers  of  genius. 
Lord  Thurlow  spoke  to  the  attack  on  Hastings, 

^  In  the  closing  debate  on  this  bill  in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Flood,  a  very 
eminent  orator  in  the  Irish  parliament,  lately  chosen  a  member  for  Windiester,  first 
spoke  in  the  British' parliament.  Emphatic  in  his  delivery,  both  pompous  and  vehe> 
inent  in  his  manner,  he  appeared  rather  to  demand  than  to  solicit  die  attention  of 
the  house.  Such  a  mode  of  elocution,  however  valuable  the  matter  might  be,  and 
cogent  the  arguments,  certainly  exposed  the  speaker  to  ridicule.  This  engine  was 
very  happily  played  upon  him  in  the  poignant  wit,  keen  and  strong  satire  of  Mr. 
Courtney ;  who,  without  invalidating,  his  oppopent*8  arguments,  silenced  the  oratory 
of  Mr.  Flood  in  the  British  house  of  commons. 

which 
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CHAP,  which  had  been  repeated  in  the  house  of  peers.    If 
^^•^^'     (said  he)  he  be  a  depopulator  of  provinces,  if  he  be 
1785.      a  plunderer,  and  an  enemy  to  the  human  race,  let 
his  crimes  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  let 
him  be  punished,  but  not  condemned  without  a  trial.* 
Meanwhile,   the  bill  had  begun  to  produce  a  consi- 
othercor-    derable  alarm  in  the  country.     Other  bodies  now 
di'eT^etkion  foUowcd  the  example  of  the  East  India  company, 
■gainst  the    in  petitioning  against  a  measure  which  they  con- 
Tc^^terr^   sidered  as  an  atrocious  violation  of  private  property. 
In  the  house  of  peer5  the  opponents  of  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  defer  its  consideration  for  several  days, 
until  they  should  have  time  to  receive  more  ade- 
quate inrormation ;  its  supporters,  were  very  urgent 
for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  scheme ;  but,  the 
The  bill  be.  former  prevailing,  it  was  deferred.     The  bill  was 
no^ous^to    ^ow  become  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  public ;  the 
the  public;    majority  of  the  house  of  peers  exhibited  the  senti- 
ment of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  a  majority  of 
the  nation.     The  people  appeared  to  have  adopted 
a  totally  different  opinion  from  the  house  of  com- 
is  rejected    mons.^    The  motiou  for  a  second  reading  took  place 
by  the  lords.  ^^  ^j^^  15th,  and  the  house  being  adjourned  to  the 
17th,  the  question  was  put  for  the  commitment,  and 

*  Mr.  Hastings  (he  said)  was  one  c£  the  most  venerable  characters  that  this  coun- 
try had  produced :  he  had  served  the  East  India  company  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
twelve  years  as  president  at  Bengal.  He  possessed  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  the  manners,  the  politics,  and  the  revenues  of  Indostan.  He  was  a  man 
'  whose  integrity,  honour,  firmness  of  mind,  and  perseverance,  had  encountered  dif- 

ficulties that  would  have  subdued  the  spirit  of  any  other  ihan,  and  had  surmounted 
«very  obstacle ;  no  impediment,  no  opposition,  could  have  been  more  formidable  than 
that  of  the  commission,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose 
of  thwarting  and  opposing  all  his  measures.  When  he  considered  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion that  ensued,  the  factious  and  personal  spirit  by  which  the^  men  had  been 
animated  from  the  hour  of  their  landing,  he  sincerely  wished  they  had  died  before 
they  had  set  foot  in  India.  But  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  able  to  overcome  so  arduous 
a  trial,  and  such  was  the  vigour  of  our  government  in  Bengal ;  such  were  the  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and  such  the  economical  ar- 
^  rangements  formed  by  the  civil  and  military  departments,  that  he  did  not  believe  it 
,  Would  be  in  the  power  6f  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  the  most  favourite  clerks  Mr. 

Fox's  directors  could  send  out  to  throw  Bengal  into  confusion  in  the  term  that  was 
assigned  for  the  duration  of  his  bill.   See  Parliamentary  Debates,  Dec.  1783. 

'  See  a  periodical  paper  of  those  times,  entitled,  the  Political  Herald,  which  was 
edited  by  the  elegant  pen  of  Godwin,  but  supported  by  the  abler  pen  of  Gilbeit 
Stewart,  and  firequently  invigorated  by  the  masculine  strength  of  Wm.  Thomson. 

carried 
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carried  against  the  minister  by  a  majority  of  ninety,  chap. 
five  to  seventy-six ;  and  thus  Mr,  Fox's  celebrated     ^^^^' 
India  bill,  after  passing  the  house  of  commons,  was      ns?. 
rejected  by  the  lords.     The  conduct  of  the  peers  causes 
which,  in  votinir  contrary  to  the  house  of  commons,  ^^?^s"«*  ^/ 

•,.-°,  •',  .  ^     I    ministers  fof 

concurred  with  the  popular  voice,  was  represented  the  rejection 
by  the  ministerial  party  as  arising  not  from  convic-  °^  ^*  ^^^ 
tion,  but  an  extrinsic  influence.     His  majesty,  on 
investigating  the  nature,   tendency,  and  probable 
consequences  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox, 
was  understood  to  be  inimical  to  its  adoption.     It  The  bui 
was  conceived,  that  the  more  our  king  reflected  on  di^eww^ 
the  subject,  he*  was  the  more  /deeply  impressed  with  to  his  ma- 
the  mischievous  effects  of  the  scheme  in  question,  ^^^' 
that  he  thought  it  would  overturn  the  balance  of  the 
constitution ;  and  that  under  such  an  impression,  he 
very  freely  delivered  his  sentiments  to  counsellors 
whom  he  did  not  think  members  of  the  coalition 
confederacy.  Among  those  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  Reputed  in- 
degree  of  the  royal  confidence  was  earl  Temple,  a  ofToJd"^** 
nobleman  of  considerable  talents,  high  character.  Temple, 
and  an  ample  fortune ;  totally  unconnected  with 
any  party  junto,  and  thereby  not  only  capable,  but 
most  probably  disposed,  to  give  the  best  advice. 
A  report  prevailed,  that  in  a  private  conference  with 
his  majesty,  this  nobleman,  with  the  candour  and 
honesty  of  a  faithful  and  conscientious  counsellor, 
had  delivered  his  sentiments  to  the  king ;  and  that 
they  coincided  with  those  which,  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage himself  entertained.      The  report  farther 
added,  that  the  opinion  of  his  majesty  having  been 
communicated  to  various  peers,  had  infiuenced  their 
votes.     The  clamour  against  such  advisers  was  re- 
vived by  ministry;  and  it  was  asserted  that,  but 
for  these,  a  majority  in  the  lords  would  have  for- 
warded  the  bill  proportionate  to  that  which  had 
carried  it  through  the  house  of  commons.      This 
rumour  respecting  the  interference  of  the  sovereign, 
was  never  authenticated ;  it  however  was  believed 

by 
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CHAP,  by  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  deemed  the  means 
^^^''  of  its  rejection.  The  reports  were  considered  by 
J783.  the  coalition  party  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  be 
is  canvassed  the  foundation  of  several  resolutions.  On  the  17th 
of  comraont  ^^  December,  the  coalition  speakers  expatiated  on 
secret  influence,  which,  according  to  their  assump- 
tion «,  still  existed.  Mr.  William  Baker  made  a 
motion,  seconded  by  lord  Maitland,  importing,  that 
it  was  now  necessary  to  declare,  that  to  mention  any 
opinion,  or  pretended  opinion  of  the  king,  upon 
any  bill  or  other  proceeding  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament, with  a  view  to  influence  the  votes  of  the 
members,  was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  de- 
rogatory to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  a  breach  of 
the  fundamental  privileges  of  parliament,'  and  sub- 
versive of  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Mr.  Pitt 
argued  on  the  impropriety  of  a  legislative  assembly 
proceeding  on  unauthenticated  rumours  ;  that  mon- 
ster, public  report,  was  daily  fabricating  a  thousand 
absurdities  and  improbabilities ;  and  it  was  the 
greatest  sarcasm  upon  every  thing  serious  and  re-  • 
spectable,  to  suffer  her  to  intrude  on  the  national 
business,  and  for  the  house  to  follow  her  through  all 
her  shapes  and  extravagancies.  He  was  asked,  how 
ministers  were  to  act  when  circumvented,  as  they 
complained  of  having  been,  by  secret  influence,  and 
when  the  royal  opinion  was  inimical  to  their  mea- 
suBes*  In  his  judgment,  their  duty,  in  a  situation, 
thus  dishonourable  and  inefiicient,  was  obvious  and 
indispensable.  The  moment  they  could  not  answer 
for  their  measures,  let  them  retire  :  the  servants  of 
the  crown  were  worse  than  useless  whenever  they 
were  without  responsibility.  Mr.  Fox  endeavoured  v 
to  prove,  that  the  present  resolutions  were  necessary 
to  mark  the  independence  of  parliament;  and  to 
decide  whether  it  was  to  be  governed  by  the  wisdom 
and  free  choice  of  its  members,  or  by  the  dictates 

s  Authentic  and  impartial  history  must  consider  the  assertion  concerning  secret 
infiuence,  as  an  assumption,  because  the  allegation  was  neither  admitted  nor  proved. 

*of 
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of  the  crown.  Taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  c  h  a  p. 
secret  influence,  he  exercised  his  eloquence  in  de*  _^^^ 
scribing  the  evils  which  it  would  produce.  We  are  i783.: 
(he  said)  robbed  of  our  rights,  with  a  menace  of 
immediate  destruction  before  our  face :  from  this 
moment  farewell  to  every  independent  measure* 
Whenever  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  rights  of 
private  property,  or  the  still  more  sacred  privileges 
of  personal  safety,  are  vindicated  by  the  house,  the 
hopes  of  the  public,  anxious,  eager,  and  panting  for 
the  issue,  are  to  be  whispered  away,  and  dispersed 
to  every  wind  of  heaven,  by  the  breath  of  secret  in- 
fluence. A  parliament  thus  fettered  and  controlled, 
instead  of  limiting,  extends  beyond  all  limit  and 
precedent  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  has  no 
longer  any  use  but  to  register  the  decrees  of  des- 
potism, and  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  a  favourite. 
Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  constitution  of 
England  was  to  become  despotical,  if  the  house  of 
commons  did  not  reprobate  a  secret  influence  which 
rumour^  only  alleged  to  exist.  A  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  to  eighty  voted  for  the  re- 
solution. 

The  conduct  of  his  majesty  evidently  demon- 
strated that  he  was  not  only  extremely  averse  to  the 
East  India  bill,  but  highly  displeased  with  its  author. 
On  the  18th  of  December,  at  twelve  at  night,  he  Ministers 
sent  a  message  to  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  inti-  ^^J^^ 
mating  that  his  majesty  had  no  farther  occasion  for 
ikeir  services,  and  directing  that  the  seals  of  office 
should  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  under  secretaries^ 
as  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagreeable.. 
Early  the  next  morning  letters  of  dismission,  signed 
T^fiple,  were  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet.  Immediately  the  places  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,    and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,    were 

^  The  report  was,  that  a  circular  card,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  lord 
Temple,  had  been  transmitted  to  various  peers,  purporting  his  majesty's  disapproba- 
don  of  Mr.  Fox*8  bill^  as  subjrersive  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 

conferred 
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CHAP,  conferred  on  Mr.  William  Pitt ;  lord  Temple  re- 

XXXI.  -  ^  - 


ceived    the  seals  as  secretary  of  state  ;    and  earl 

1783.  Gower  was  appointed  lord  president  of  the  council. 
On  the  22d  lord  Temple  resigned  the  seals  of  his 
office,  and  they  were  delivered  to  lord  Sidney,  as- 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department ;  and  to 
the  marquis  of  Carmarthen  for  the  foreign.  Lord 
Thurlow  was  appointed  high  chancellor  of  Britain ; 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  lord  privy  seal ;  lord  viscount 
Howe,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Mr. 
William  Grenville,  and  lord  Mulgrave,  succeeded 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  pay-office  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Dun- 
das  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy. 
Character  of  Thus  terminated  the  coalition  administration, 
E^t  indu  owing  its  downfal  to  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill.  In 
bill:  whatever  light  we  view  this  celebrated  measure,  we 

must  allow  it  to  be  the  effi)rt  of  an  expanded  and 
whether     ^  towcriug  gcuius.    Whether  the  object  was  beneficial 
^ong^de-    or  iigurious,  the  means  were  great,  comprehensivie, 
cisive  and     aud  cfficacious.     If,  with  its  framer  and  supporters, 
we  consider  the  East  India  company  as  guilty  of  the 
grossest  misconduct  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs ;  as  having  brought  themselves  to  a  state  of 
insolvency,  and  thus  rendering  it  necessary  for  their 
principal  creditor  to  interfere  for  his  own  security, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  utterly  ruining  themselves, 
the  plan  was  efficient :  the  company  could  no  longer 
mismahage  their  aflkirs,  for  Mr.  Fox  left  them  none 
to  administer.     What  the  author  said  of  the  whole 
bill,  applies  to  it  with  great  truth :  it  was  no  half 
thoroughly    MEASURE.     If  the  territorial  concerns  of  the  com- 
itt  end;  ^^     pany  had  been  so  madly,  wickedly,  and  destructively 
whether      administered  by  the  company's  weakness  and  cor- 
.oodorbad:  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  the  viccs  of  its  scrvauts,  the  powers 

proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  conferred  upon  his  seven 
friends,  rendering  them  sole,  supreme,  and  complete 
directors  of  British  India,  were  thoroughly  adequate 

to 
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to  every  purpose  of  correction  of  misconduct,  pre-  chap. 
vention  of  abuses,  and  punishment  of  malversation  :     ^^^^' 
his  provisions  for  the  zemindars  tended  most  effec-      nss. 
tuafly  to  give  to  those  landholders  the  security  of 
British  subjects.     The  opponents  of  the  bill,  while 
they  reprobated  its  tendency  and    design,    fully 
admitted  that  extraordinary  exertions  of  genius  had 
,  been  employed  in  adapting  it  to  its  end.    Consider- 
ing it  as  intended  to  make  its  seven  executors  lords 
of  so  great  a  part  of  the  British  enapire,  and  its 
inventor  imperial  master  of  the  whole,  they  allowed, 
that  in  its  general  principle,  and  in  its  particular 
provisions,  relations,  and  dependencies,  it  was  most  fi«ed  to  se- 
skilfully,    ingeniously,    and    completely   fitted    to  Fo^wn^*^' 
establish  in  these  realms,    the  government  of  an  tinuancein 
oligarchical  confederacy,  headed  by  Charles  James  mt\Lt 
Fox.     Impartial  history,  without  entirely  adopting  P^*'®^*^^^ 
the  opinion .  of  either  party,  must  see  and  exhibit    *  "^ 
in  this  plan  a  most  forcible  efficacy,   that  might 
operate  in  two  ways :  on  the  one  hand,  as  its  sup- 
porters asserted,  it  was  thoroughly  calculated  for 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  as  had  been 
recently  prevalent :  and  on  the  other,  it  was  no  less 
obviously  and  directly  fitted  to  confer  on  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  connexions,  a  power  new  in  the  British 
constitution,  far  surpassing  that  which  had  before 
belonged  to  any  body  or  estate  under  our  polity, 
and  without  that  control  on  which  has  depended, 
and  depends,    the   integrity  and   efficacy  of  our 
several  establishments  and   our   political    system. 
Concerning  Mr.  Fox's  motives,  the  historian,  like 
every  other  observer  of  human  conduct,  will  infer 
intention  according  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  measure,  compared  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  character  of  the  agent.     Examining  the 
scheme,  knowing  that  the  ambition  most  frequently 
prevalent  in  great  minds  occupied  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  Mr.  Fox's  heart,  and  perceiving  the  bill 
so  wejyi  framed  to  gratify  that  passion,  he  will  not 

hesitate 
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CHAP,  hesitate  to  assign  the  love  of  power  as  one  of  the 
^^^^'  motives.  Aware,  however,  that  an  inventor,  ardent 
1785.  in  the  promotion  of  a  scheme  which  has  occupied 
his  -afrections  and  faculties,  and  engaged  in  con- 
templating its  direct  and  immediate  adaptation  to 
proposed  ends,  may  overlook  more  indirect  ope- 
rations, or  more  distant  consequences ;  he  may 
conclude,  that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  view,  in  their  whole 
extent  and  force,  the  effects  which,  unless  arrested 
in  its  course,  the  project  might  have  produced. 
The  most  probable  account  which  impartial  candour 
can  present  concerning  this  important  subject  of 
history,  appears  to  be  the  following :  Mr.  Fox  had 
acceded  to  the  whig  doctrine  of  governing  this 
country  by  an  aristocratical  confederacy.  Conscious 
of  his  own  extraordinary  talents,  and  desirous  of  that 
power  which  would  have  employed  and  displayed 
'  them,  he  expected  and  sought  to  be  leader  of  an 
administration  which  should  be  supported  by  such 
a  combination.  The  sovereign  he  well  knew  was 
averse  to  a  party  government.  The  misfortunes  of 
the  war  having  rendered  the  ministry  of  lord  North 
very  unpopular,  the  whig  combination  came  into 
power.  Finding,  in  the  promotion  of  lord  Shel- 
bume,  a  deviation  from  the  plans  which  the  w^higs 
had  delineated,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  resigned. 
Their  owii  combination  not  being  suflScient  to  se- 
cure them  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  the  whig 
party  joined  another,  before  hostile ;  and  from  their 
combined  powers,  forced  the  practical  adoption  of 
their  maxim  of  ruling  by  a  confederacy.  Aware  o£ 
tlie  disagreeableness  of  such  a  ministry  to  him  in 
whom  the  constitution  vested  the  choice  of  execu- 
tive servants,  and  naturally  apprehending  that  he 
would  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  exert  his 
own  free  choice,  Mr.  Fox,  in  framing  his  bill, 
appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  the 
probability  of  such  an  event.  The  permanence  of 
Mr.  Fox's  connexion  in  administration,  would  evi- 
dently 
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deotiy  be  a  morally  certain  effect  of  his  bill ;  andi,  chap. 
tfaemore,  may  fairly  be  assigned  as  one  of  its  prin*    ^"""' 
dpal  objects.    Mr.  Fox's  opponents  illustrated  their     trss. 
conceptions  of  his  sbheme,  by  comparing  him  td  ^5^7 
Oliver  Cromwel,  Julius  Ca^r,  Catihne,  and  other  u^ox, 
celebrated  projectors  of  usurpatimi.    But  an  atten. 
tive  cmisideration  of  his  character^  dispositioiB^  and 
habits,  and,  above  all,  his  uniform  conduct,  by  no 
meai^  justifies  the  charge  of  solitary  ambition. 
Social  in  private  life,  Mr.  Fox  has  always  courted 
association  in  politics ;  ambitious  of  sway,  he  has 
sought  not  <Muy  to  acquire  it  by,  but  to  *  e^oy  it 
with,  a  party.   Besides,  had  he  been  ever  so  desirous 
of  the  solitanr  dominion  of  protector  or  dictator, 
he  must  have  known,  that  in  Britain  he  never  coidd 
have  attained  sO  uncontrolled  a  power.   His  sagacity 
would  not  have  suffered  his  de^ns  so  very  far  to 
outgo  every  probability  of  success.    Cotitining  the 
proposed  schemes  of  this  gi^at  man  somewliat  near 
the  bounds  of  probable  execution,  the  historian  may 
fairly  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  intended,  by  his 
India  bill,  to  secure  the  continuance  of  power  to 
himself,  his  whig  confederacy,  and  their  new  allies ; 
and  that   the  whole  series  of  his  conduct  was  a 

5 radical  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  his  friend 
f  r.  Burke,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Discontents,*  • 
exhibiting  all  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  depth  of 
philosophy,  to  minister  to  party  pohtics,  and  apply^^ 
ing  the  energies  of  his  genius,  the  stores  of  his 
wisdom,  and  the  fascination  of  his  fancy,  to  shew 
that  Britain,  disregarding  the  choice  of  the  king, 
or  the  talents  of  the  subject,  ought  to  be  governed 
by  a  whig  association.    On  the  whole  it  is  evident^ 
that  one  of  the  ichief  objects  of  the  coalition  was,  \q 
establish  the  united  parties  in  the  management  of 
government.    It  is  no  less  manifest,  that  the  East  impartial 
India  bill  both  tended,  and  was  designed  to  secure  ^ji'l^i^ 
to  the  confederacy  the  continuance  of  power.    So  schema. 
far  impartial  history  must  concm*  with  the  exponents 
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c  H  A  p.  of  the  illustrious  Fox.  But  the  reasonableness  of 
^^^^'  the  censure,  and  even  obloquy  which  h^  thereby  in- 
1783.  curred,  is  much  more  questionable.  That  Mr.  Fox  - 
loved  power  is  very  obvious,  and  abstractly  neither 
deservmg  of  praise  nor  censure.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  he  was  not  the  minister  of  the  king's 
predilection  and  personal  choice.  The  appointment 
of  his  executive  servants  is  certainly  by  the  consti- 
tution vested  in  his  majesty ;  but  various  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  England,  in  which  it  was 
not  only  requisite,  but  necessary,  for  the  king,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  to  sacrifice  private 
prepossessions  to  general  good  :  such  an  event  has 
happened^  and  always  may  happen  under  a  free 
constitution^  of  which  the  object  is  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  The  court  doctrine  at  this  time, 
that  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  merited  the  severest 
reprobatioft,  because  they  wished  to  administer  the 
government  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  king, 
is  by  no  means  obviously  true.  The  unbiassed 
historian  must  consider  the  question  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  expediency.  Had  or  had  not  Charles 
James  Fox,  in  his  parliamentary  and  executorial 
conduct,  shewn  such  intellectual  talents,  such  fof ce, 
energy,  and  decision  of  mind,  as  would  have  ren- 
dered  him  a  momentous  accession  to  the  counsels 
of  the  nation,  when  the  state  of  affairs  required  the 
exertion  of  the  greatest  abilities  which  it  contained. 
Those  who  thought  that  he  had  manifested  such 
talents  and  qualities,  were,  by  patriotic  duty,  bound 
to  support  the  continuance,  or  attempt  the  restora- . 
tion  of  bis  power.  Mr.  Fox,  though  not  thirty^five 
years  of  age,  was  an  old  senator :  for  ten  years  his 
wisdom,  viewing  situation  and  conduct,  had  pre- 
dicted events  and  results  with  an  accuracy  almost 
prophetic.  His  lessons  as  a ,  statesman,  he  had 
received  from  moral  and  political  sqience,  thorough 
conversancy  with  the  British  constitution,  govern- 
ment, and  interests,  impressed  more  forcibly  on  hiis 

mind 
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mind  by  practical  contemplation  of  the  errors  of  c  h  a  p. 
systems,  the  insufficiency  of  plans,  and  the  imbe-     ^^^' 
cility  of  execution,  followed  to  their  fatal  effects,      htw. 
For  only  eleven  months   and   a    quarter^  in   two 
cabinets,  had  he  been  ministen   With  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  he,  in  four  months,  had  pacified  sind 
enfranchised  t}ie  discontented  and  oppressed  Ire- 
land ;  he  had  prepared  for  terminating  a  ruinous 
war ;  and  had  promoted  retrenchment  or  the  expen- 
diture, which  was  so  burdensome  to  the  nation.   In 
the  coalition  ministry,  he  had  persevered  in  pro- 
moting economical  regulations,  which  were  so  much 
wanted ;  and  had  begun  successfully  to  move  stag- 
nant commerce.     His  India  bill,  even  if  admitted 
to  be  wrong  in  its  object  and  principle,  yet  was 
certainly  grand,  comprehensive,  and  efficient.     If 
•  there  was  error,  it  arose,  not  from  the  defect  of 
weakness,  but  the  excess  of  strength.    It  displayed 
a  range  of  survey,  a  fertility  and  force  of  invention, 
a  boldness  and  decision  of  plan,  an  openness  and 
directness  of  execution,  that  stamped  its  author  as 
a  man  of  sublime  genius,  who  fearlessly  unfolded 
'  and  published  his  conceptions.    The  impartial  nar- 
rator, using  the  best  of  his  judgment,  must  dis- 
approve of  the  infringement  of  charters  *,  at  least 
till  proof  was  established  that  their  objects  had 
been  violated,    or  deem  the  new  power  created 
greater  than  was  either  necessary  for  its  purpose,  or 
consistent  with  the  balance  of  the  constitution ;  but 
must   acknowledge,   that  its  territorial  operation 
would  have  been  thoroughly  and  immediately  effica- 
cious.    The  perspicuity  of  the  whole,  and  every 
clause,  manifested  the  extent  and  bounds  of  the 
delegated  power,  defined  the  mode  of  its  exercise, 
and  the  open  responsibility  under  which  the  trust 

>  I  have  been  informed  by  a  member  of  the  party  that  some  very  eminent  a^na- 
tors  belonging  to  it,  especially  a  gentleman  who  has  since  risen  to  be  one  of  its  heada^ 
privately  advised  Mr.  Fox  to  leave  the  commercial  management  to  the  company.  If 
that  advice  had  been  followed  theux^hief  ground  of  popular  reproach  would  have  been 
fireveiited,  and  Mr.  Fox  might  have  continued  to  be  minister. 
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o  H  A  P.  was  to  be  discharged ;  and  in  marking  the  line  of 
-^^L;  duty,  shewed  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
1783.  transgression ;  by  precluding  the  probabUity  of  un- 
punished  guil^,  it  tended  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  oppression ;  ascertaining  the  tenure,  and  securing 
the  rights  of  property,  it  would  stimulate  industry, 
and  render  Britisn  India  infinitely  more  productive 
to  the  proprietors  and  nation,  besides  diffiising 
comfort  and  happiness  to  the  natives,  so  long  the 
objects  of  an  iniquity  which  was  disgraceful  to  the 
British  name.  These  were  the  benefits  which  must 
have  obviously  resulted  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Fox. 
The  confiscation  of  charters  could  only  be  defended 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  Mr.  Fox  hjsfcd  not 
evinced  that  necessity,  and  was  therefore  precipitate 
and  blameable  in  proposing  to  proceed  upon  an 
assumption,  in  ^  case  of  so  high  an  importance  both 
as  to  policy  and  justice.  But  his  propositions  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  did  not  necessanly  imply  unfair 
mtentions.  The  influence  which  must  have  accrued 
to  the  confederacy  might  have  been  formidable  to 
the  constitution,  but  if  it  proved  so,  its  dangers 
must  have  arisen  from  the  legislators,  the  guardians 
of  our  polity,  as  to  these  the  proposed  commissi- 
oners were  to  be  amenable.  The  new  influence 
might  increase  ministerial  majorities  in  parliament, 
but  great  means  of  such  an  augmentation  must  have 
arisen  from  any  plan  for  taking  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions  under  the  direction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. His  East  India  scheme,  both  in  itself  and  in 
combination  with  his  other  acts,  and  the  series  of 
his  conduct,  displayed  those  talents  and  qualities, 
which,  when  Joined,  place  the  possessor  in  the 
highest  rank  of  statesmen,  and  shew  him  ftiUy  com- 
petent to  render  to  his  country  the  most  momentous 
services.  The  plan  itself  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  liable  to  many  strong  objections ;  yet  the  im- 
partial examiner  will  not  easily  discover,  in  the 
whole  of  this  scheme,  reasons  tf>  convince  him,  that 
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hedaiue  Mr.  Foa:'  proposed  this  planjbr  gofoermng  chap. 
Jndia^  it  "was  ben^tal  to  the  coimtry  to  be  deprived    ^^'^'' 
of  the  executorial  ejffbrts  qf  his  transcendent  aUUties.      1191s. 
The  historian,  unconnected  with  party^  and  coq- 
sidering  merely  the  will  and  power  of  individuals  or 
bodies  to  promote  the  public  good,  must  lament 
what  truth  compels  him  to  record,  that  a  personage 
equalled  by  so  tew  in  extent  of  capacity  and  force    ^ 
of  character,  in  fitness  for  benefiting  the  nation, 
during  a  political  life  of  thirty-five  years,  should 
have  been  enjoyed  as  a  minister  by  his  country  only 
once  for  three  months  and  a  half,  and  again  Jbr  seven 
months  and  three  quarters.    The  situation  of  the 
empire  required  the  united  efibrts  of  the  greatest 
political  abilities,  but  Britain  was  not  destined  to 
possess  the  executorial  exertions  of  both  her  most 
consummate  statesmen. 

By  the  dismissal  of  ministers  the  country  found  Afr.wiiikuii 
itself  in  a  new  situation,  about  to  be  governed  by  S',^i^elJrtn 
an  administration,  which  a  very  powemil  majority  » minority 
in   the   house   of  commons  thwarted.     The  new  rf^^lJlST: 
prime  minister  was  a  young  man  in  the  twenty-fifth  the  tenure 
year  of  his  age,  supported  by  no  family  influence,  or  ^^^^^{ 
political  confederacy;  having  no  adventitious  props ;  taum^^ 
resting  solely  on  his  own  ability,   aided  by  those  ^^„j^. 
whose  admiration  and  confidence  his  intellectual  ventuious 
and  moral  character  had  secured ;    without  any  "**• 
means  of  extending  his  influence  and  increasing  tWe 
number  of  his  friends,  but  those  to  be  found  in  his 
own  head  and  heart.     If  talents,  integrity,  and  con- 
duct, could  not  create  a  general  confidence  and 
support,  which  might  overbear  a  particular  combi- 
nation, he  must  fell.    The  splendid  fame  of  the 
father,  it  is  true,  had  spread  an  early  lustre  round 
the  son ;    but  hereditary  glory  would  have  little 
availed  against  such  a  host,  without  similar  virtues. 
Able  individuals  supported  him,  but  against  so  com- 
pact and  strong  a  phalanx,  little  would  have  been 
their  weight,  unless  invigorated,  directed,  and  led 
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c  H  A  i>.  by  extraordinary  talents.  The  majority  in  the  house 
XXXI.  ^f  commons  was  very  great,  and  there  was  little 
prospect  of  its  being  materially  reduced.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  no  ministry  could  be  of  long  duration, 
without  the  support  of  a  house  of  commons :  it  was 
readily  perceived,  that  either  ministiy  or  parliament 
must  be  dissolved.  The  consequences  of  a  dissolu- 
tion depended  simply  upon  the  prevailing  sentiment 
throughout  the  nation.  Mr.  Burke  has  remarked, 
that  the  house  of  commons  ought  to  be  an  express 
image  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people.  If  in 
the  present  case  such  a  sympathy  existed  between 
representatives  and  constituents,  dissolution  could 
answer  no  purpose,  as  a  majority  friendly  to  the 
coalition  must  be  returned ;  but  Mr.  Fox's  party 
appeared  not  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  from  such 
an  appeal. 

Having  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  judgment 
to  exhibit  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  sup- 
porters as  it  really  was,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
shew  the '  connexion  of  events,  to  exhibit  the  im- 
pression which  it  had  made  on  the  majority  of  the 
people;  as  that  impression,  much  more  than  the 
real  merits  of  their  policy,  produced  their  perma- 
nent exclusion  from  the  councils  of  their  sovereign. 
A  comprehensive  biographer,  who  should  view  the 
whole  conduct  and  character  of  Fox,  estimate  ex- 
cellence and  defect,  and  strike  an  impartial  balance, 
after  allowing  grounds  of  censure,  must  unques- 
tionably perceive  that  there  remained  an  immense 
surplus  of  subject  for  transcendent  admiration.  But 
perhaps  there  never  was  an  eminent  man  whose  ac- 
tions and  character,  viewed  in  partial  and  detached 
lights,  could  lead  an  observer  to  grosser  misconcep- 
tion of  the  whole.  Both  his  private  and  public  life 
were  of  .a  mixed  nature.  The  most  sublime  genius, 
the  most  simplifying  and  profound  wisdom,  did  not 
preclude  the  indulgence  of  propensities,  and  the  re- 
currence of  acts,  diametrically  opposite  to  reason 
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and  dduhd  judgment.  Ardent  benevoleAce  and  chap* 
patriotism  did  not  prevent,  the  encouragement,  by  ^-^^^ 
both  precept  and  example,  of  practices  and  habits  nss* 
injurious  to  the  individual^  and,  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  influence,  prejudicial  to  the  public 
welfare.  Just  and  honourable  himself,  his  amuse^ 
ments  and  relaxations  promoted  vices  tending  to 
render  their  votaries  unjust  and  dishonourable.  In 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  Mr.  Fox  was  extremely 
open;  if  there  was  ground  of  blame,  it  must  be 
known,  as  no  endeavours  were  used  for  conceal- 
ment. His  supereminent  excellencies  could  be  ap- 
prehended but  very  vaguely  and  indistinctly,  unless 
by  comparatively  rew }  but  his  faults  were  obvious 
to  the  most  vulgar  examiners.  As  the  multitude  of 
all  ranks  and  aenominations  were  incompetent  to 
form  a  judgment  of  such  a  man  themselves,  they 
took  up  their  opinions  upon  the  report  and  authority 
of  others  j  these  were  favourable  or  unfavourable 
according  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  their 
authors.  Where  his  enemies  were  the  teachers  of 
the  opinions,  in  partial  views  of  his  conduct,  they 
found  plausible  grounds  of  censure  and  obloquy. 
Besides  the  foibles  of  his  private  life,  his  public 
conduct  afforded  ample  materials  to  advocates,  who 
chose  to  assail  his  reputation.  From  the  time  that 
the  American  war,  by  the  losses  which  it  produced, 
and  the  burdens  which  it  imposed,  brought  home 
to  the  experience  and  feelings  of  the  people,  became 
unpopular,  the  most  ardent  and  powerful  promoter 
of  peace  was  regarded  as  the  patriot  who  was 
to  extricate  his  country  from  impending  ruin.  His 
popularity  became  still  higher,  as  he  procured  a 
vote  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  war,  and  expelled 
the  obnoxious  ministers  from  the  councils  of  the 
king.  Under  the  government  of  the  whigs,  the 
people  expected  the.  empire  to  recover  its  ancient 
splendor,  and  themselves  their  former  comforts  and 
prosperity.     The  reforming  and  improving  acts  of 
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c  H  A  K  tha  Rockiiigham  administration  confirmed  this  opu 
^^^    nion*    When,  on  the  appointment  of  lord  SheU 
1789.     bume,   Mr«  Fox  withdrew  his  abilities  from  the 
councils  of  his  country,  many  b^gan  to  be  staggered 
in  their  conviction  of  his  patriotism :  but  when  the 
coalition  took  place,  the  gross  and  undistinguishing 
multitude  was  satisfied,  that  a  junction  between 
two  parties  and  two  men  formerly  so  hostile,  must 
be  bad  and  mischievous  in  itself.  Its  able  opponents 
saw,  that  the  mere  junction  was  neither  good  nor 
ill,  but  that  the  justness  of  censure  must  depend  on 
the  objects  and  subsequent  conduct  of  the  confede* 
racy;  yet  aware,  that  this  reasoning  was  too  re'^^ 
fined  for  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude^  with 
great  skill,   dexterity,  and  efiect,  vthey  re^cfaoe^ 
<^  the  monstrous  inconsistency  qf  the  coaUtion  /"  and 
when  its  members  came  into  administration,  im« 
pressed  great  numbers  of  the  people  with  a  belief, 
that  a  ministry  so  formed  must  be  imprincipled  and 
worthless,  however  able  and  powerful.   The  receipt* 
tax  drawing  hourly  on  their  pockets,  though  in  so 
petty  sums,  teazed  and  fretted  their  minds  already 
sore.    The  East  India  bill,  in  its  objectionable  parts, 
the  infringement  of  charters,  and  the  forcible  inter- 
ference in  the  administration  of  a  mercantile  com- 
pany's aifairs,  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  most 
common  apprehensions ;   shocked  the  ideas  of  a 
trading  people,  and  suggested  probable  cases,  which 
by  obvious  analogies  could  be  brought  home  to 
their  own  feelings ;  whereas  the  benefit  that  might 
accrue  to  British  India  and  its  native  inhabitants^ 
much  less  attracted  their  attention,  affected  their 
imaginations,  or  interested  their  passions*    A  plain 
farmer,  manufacturer,  or  tradesman,  could  easily 
conceive  the  hardship  of  having  his  afiairs  subjected 
to  trustees  not  chosen  by  himself,  when  he  knew  or 
believed  himself  to  be  solvent,  and  competent  to 
the  administration  of  his  own  concerns ;  while  the 
benefit  that  might  accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Hindostan  were  not  likdy  to  make  a  veiy  de^  c  h  a  p. 
impression  on  his  mind.  In  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  ^'"^^^^ 
•  bill,  the  real  or  probable  evils,  like  the  defects  of  nss.  ~ 
his  general  character,  were  manifest  to  a  common 
understanding;  but  its  real  or  probable  benefits, 
like  the  excellencies  of  his  general  character,  re- 
quired comprehensive  views,  penetrating  sagacity, 
and  great  abilities,  to  estimate  and  appreciate. 
Mr.  Fox  himself,  and  his  supporters,  ardent  in  pur- 
suing their  great  scheme,  though  they  anticipated, 
and^  at  least,  with  uncommon  ingenuity  contro- 
verted in  parliaments  the  principal  objections 
that  were  urged;  yet  they  did  not  sufficiently 
regard  the  i4>res  Jn  made'out  of  parUament  bjr 
these  objections,  until  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  Fox  in 
this  as  in  many  other  measures,  attending  to  what 
was  great  and  momentous,  overlooked  various  par- 
ticulars which,  though  apparently  little,  were  really 
important.  His  enlightened  mind,  valuing  the  lite- 
rature for  which  he  himself  and  many  of  his  sup- 
porters and  coadjutors  were  so  eminently  distin- 
guished, and  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  press 
as  a  political  engine,  had  secured  the  ablest  contri- 
butors to  periodical  publications.  * 

But  these  efforts  or  genius  were  not  directed  to  the  cusms 
objects  wherein  assistance  was  chiefly  wanted :  they  MrJo^* 
were  addressed  to  scholars,  statesmen,  ^nd  philo- 
sophers, instead  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
among^whom  an  alarm  against  the  coalition  was 
spreading  itself  so  widely.  The  opposite  party,  witii 
more  dexterous  skill,  disseminated  writings  which 
simplified  arguments  or  allegations  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  multitude,  and  impressed  their 
feelings.  In  running  the  race  of  popularity,  the 
anti-coalitionists,  by  skilful  direction  to  the  goal, 
surpassed  the  forcible  and  energetic  movements  of 
the  coalitionists  deviating  from  the  course.     Many 

^  See  Burke*s  speech  on  chartered  rights. 

1  See  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  time,  and  also  the  Political  Herald. 
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c  H  A  p.  of  the  independent  land-holders",  merchants,  and 
^^^^'  manufacturers,  partook  of  the  alarm,  and  tended  to 
1785/  increase  it  through  the  nation ;  that  great  and  opu- 
lent body,  the  dissenters,  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
inimical  to  the  coalition,  and  this  their  principal 
scheme.  All  those  who  were  privately  or  domes- 
tically dependent  on  the  king,  attached  to  his 
person,  and  desirous  of  gratifying  his  wishes ;  all 
who  by  habit,  predilection,  or  office,  were  more 
connected  with  the  splendor  of  the  court  than 
the  politics  of  the  cabinet,  were  inimical  to  a  party 
which  they  conceived  or  knew  to  be  disagreeable  to 
the  sovereign.  But  the  principal  source  of  popu- 
larity to  the  anti-coalition  party,  was  the  character 
of  its  juvenile  leader,  who  was  conceived  equal  to 
Mr.  Fox  himself  in  talents ;  known  to  be  so  much 
superior  in  moral  habits ;  free  from  the  imputation 
of  vice  or  of  political  inconsistency ;  and  presumed, 
from  his  character  and  conduct,  more  likely  to 
apply  with  un deviating  constancy  to  public  business, 
and  with  more  steady  patriotism  to  seek  the  national 
good,  than  a  personage  whose  extraordinary  abilities 
might  be  interrupted  or  perverted  by  his  foibles  and 
propensities,  and  the  connexions  and  associates  which 
these  generated.  The  character  and  habits  of 
Mr.  Pitt  were  much  more  favourable  to  the  promo* 
tion  of  confidence  among  the  monied  men  than 
those  of  his  opponent,  and  in  his  late  defence  of 
chartered  rights  he  was  regarded  as  the  champion 
of  mercantile  corporations,  which  enhanced  his 
popularity  among  individual  capitalists.  There  was 
a  class  of  men  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  king's 
friends,  emanating,  according  to  the  whig  hjrpotbe- 
sis,  from  the  secret  influence  junto,  which  during 
so  great  a  part  of  the  reign  had  been  conceived  to 
exist,  and  to  direct  public  and  more  ostensible 

*■  A  treatise  by  sir  William  Pulteney,  very  vigorously  written,  was  powerfully 
efficacious  in  impressing  on  the  public  a  detestation  of  the  plan,  and  a  dread  of  its 
author. 

politicians. 
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politicians.  To  these  the  Rockingham  party,  which  chap. 
they  considered  as  a  hostile  phalanx,  was  much  more  ^^^^' 
disagreeable  than  the  band  which,  after  the  death  nsz, 
of  Chatham,  was  headed  by  .earls  Temple  and  Shel- 
bume.  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  member  of  the  Temple  party, 
was  much  more  agreeable  to  these  courtiers  than 
Mr.  Fox,  member  of  the  whig  party.  He  had  not 
joined  the  whig  administration  of  1782,  and  in  1783 
had  spoken  and  voted  with  those  that  were  under- 
stood to  occupy  the  greatest  share  of  royal  favour. 
Pleasing  and  engaging  as  Mr.  Fox's  manners  are, 
yet  his  character  is  too  open,  and  perhaps  too  un- 
guarded,  for  the  reserve  and  caution  indispensable 
at  courts,  where  a  Mrs.  Masham  may  overturn  a 
Marlborough.  Mr.  Pitt  resembKng  Fox  in  the 
highest  talents  for  the  great  politics  of  the  cabinet, 
somewhat  surpassed  him  in  the  secondary  politics  of 
the  court.  Though  too  independent  and  dignified 
for  the  habitual  suppleness  of  a  mere  instrument  of 
splendor,  yet  prudent  as  well  as  able,  he  had  the 
address  and  concealment  of  a  skilful  courtier.  To 
this  statement  of  comparative  personal  virtues,  a 
retrospect  of  their  fathers,  allowing  the  just  merit 
to  the  one,  but  attributing  unproved  demerit  to  the 
other,  produced,  with  the  multitude,  a  great  addi- 
tional influence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt. "  From  all 
these  causes,  the  tide  of  popularity  ran  so  high  in 
favour  of  the  new  ministers,  as  to  render  an  appeal 
to  the  nation  desirable  to  them,  and  hurtful'  to  their 
adversaries.  But  such  a  measure  was  not  imme- 
diately practicable  with  safety  to  the  country ; 
supplies  were  urgently  wanted  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  could  not  be  deferred  till  the  meeting  of 
a  new  parliament.  The  majority  in  opposition  could 
refuse  the  supplies,  in  order  to  retard  dissolution. 

■  The  tioo  pair  of  portraits^  by  Mr.  Horne  Tookc,  with  the  greatest  pungency 

and  force  convexge  this  kind  of  argument ;  but  in  point  of  justness,  resemble  the 

kboursof  an  arbitrator,  who  debiting  one  side  without  allowing  any  credit,  and  credit- 

•  tng  the  other  without  chaining  any  debit,  shonld  publish  the  result  as  an  award  ex- 

lijbiting  a  fair  balance  of  accounts. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  land-tax  bill  was  then  pending ;  the  30th  of 
^^^^'     December,  the  day  after  the  change  of  ministry, 

-  1783.  had  been  appointed  for  the  third  reading;  the 
majority,  however,  agreed  to  put  off  its  considera- 
tion. On  the  S@d,  the  house  sat  as  a  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation :  a  resolution  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Erskine  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to  state 
the  alarming  reports  of  a  speedy  dissolution ;  men- 
tioning the  territorial  and  commercial  affairs  of  the 
India  company  as  requiring  their  immediate  atten- 
tion; and  praying  his  majesty  to  suffer  them  to 
proceed  on  the  important  business  recommended  to 
them  in  his  speech  from  the  throne ;  to  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  his  faithful  commons,  and  not  to  the 
secret  advices  of  persons  who  might  have  private 
interests  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  true  advan- 
tage of  the  king  and  his  people.  His  majesty's 
answer,  delivered  on  the  24th  of  December,  ad- 
mitted the  urgency  of  the  subject  stated  in  their 
address,  ancj  pledged  the  royal  promise,  not  to 
interrupt  the  house,  either  by  prorogation  or  disso- 
lution.  The  majority  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
answer  of  the  king,  which  appeared  to  them  to 
afford  no  certain  prospect  that  his  majesty  would 
long  abstain  from  exerting  the  prerogative  vested  in 
him  by  the  constitution.  They  therefore  proceeded 
with  precautions  against  this  event :  by  an  act 
OF  PARLIAMENT,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  were 
empowered  to  permit,  at  discretion,  the  directors  to 
accept  bills  from  India  :  the  house  of  commons 
passed  a  resolution  to  prohibit  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury from  accepting  any  more  bills  from  India,  till 
the  company  should  prove  to  that  house  that  they 
had  sufiicient  means  for  their  payments,  after  having 
discharged  their  current  demands,  and  the  debt  due 
to  the  public.  The  amount  of  this  prohibition  was, 
that  the  hou^e  of  commons  assumed  to  itself  the 
power  of  suspending  an  act  of  parliament.  On  the 
1784.      26th,  the  house  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  January : 

.13  during 
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doring'  the  recess,  each  party  was  employed  in  c  h  a  p. 
strengthening  itself,  and  in  forming  its  political  ^^^^'' 
measures.  When  parliament  was  assembled,  Mr.  Fox  i784. 
moved,  that  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
nation  should  be  resumed.  After  several  subordi- 
nate motions,  a  resolution  was  proposed,  that,  in 
the  present  situation  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  it 
was  peculiarly  necessary  there  should  be  an  admi- 
nistration  which  had  the  confidence  of  that  house 
and  the  public.  In  this  motion  his  majesty's  name 
had  been  omitted.  Mr.  Dundas,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  real  spirit  of  the  resolution,  as  well  as  the 
actual  state  of  the  c^se  ;  and,  that  not  the  con- 
fidence  of  one  branch,  but  the  whole  legislature 
was  requisite  to  ministers  ;  proposed  an  amendment, 
substituting,  instead  of  the  words  confidence  of 
i/Us  hotcse  and  the  public,  "  confidence  of  the  crown, 
the  parliament,  and  the  people  :  '*  the  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  original  resolution  was  passed. 
Another  proposition  was  immediately  adopted,  to 
the  following  purport :  "  that  the  late  changes  in 
his  majesty's  councils  hstd  been  preceded  by  dan- 
gerous  and  universal  reports,  that  the  sacred  name 
of  the  king  had  been  unconstitutionally  used  to 
affect  the  deliberations  of  parliament ;  and  that  the 
appointments  made  were  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances new  and  extraordinary,  and  such  as  did 
not  engage  the  confidence  of  that  house."  This 
resolution  manifestly  referred  to  the  report  con- 
cerning earl  Temple :  it  occasioned  a  very  warm 
debate,  .which  contained  much  personal  invective, 
and  repeated  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  both 
parties :  the  resolution  was  carried  in  the  afiirma- 
tive. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstand-  Mr.  Pitt's 
ing  the  majority  in  favour  of  opposition,  introduced  ^i*'  ^"^'"^ 
a  bill  for  the  better  government  and  management 
of  the   affairs   of  the  East  India  company.    His 
scheme  proposed  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
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c  H  A  P.  by  his  majesty,  from  the  members  of  his  privy 
^^  council,  who  should  be  authorised  and  empowered 
1784.  from  time  to  time  to  check,  superintend,  and  con- 
trol all  acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which  related 
to  the  'civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues,  of 
the  territorial  possessions.  Two  members  of  the  said 
board  should  be  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  the  secretary  for  the  home  department ;  the 
board  should  have  access  to  all  the  papers  of  the 
company.;  and  the  court  of  directors  should  deliver 
to  the  board  copies  of  all  the  proceedings  of  both 
courts  of  directors  and  proprietors ;  copies,  of  all 
dispatches-received  from  the  company's  servants  in 
India,  and  the  instructions  sent  and  proposed  to  be 
sent  to  India,  relating  to  the  civil  or  military 
government,  or  revenues  of  the  British  territorial 
possessions.  The  court  of  directors  should  pay  due 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  board,  respecting 
civil  and  military  government  and  revenue  ;  the 
board,  in  a  limited  time,  were  to  return  the  copies 
which  were  received,  with  their  approbation,  or  dis- 
approbation,  of  the  proceedings  communicated ;  or 
proposing  amendments  if  they  found  them  unsatis- 
factory. The  board  was  fully  to  state  their  reasons, 
and  also  their  farther  instructions,  to  be  sent  to 
India  without  delay.  Should  the  directors  conceive 
any  of  the  orders  of  the  board  to  be  extra-official, 
in  not  relating  to  the  civil,  military,  and  financial 
government  of  India,  to  which  the  bill  was  limited, 
they  should  apply,  by  petition,  to  his  majesty  in 
council,  concerning  such  injunctions ;  and  tne  deci- 
sion of  the  council  thereon  should  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. The  nomination  of  the  commander  in  chief 
should  be  vested  in  his  majesty,  and  that  officer 
should  always  be  second  in  council.  The  king 
should  also  have  the  power  of  removing  any  go- 
vernor-general, president,  and  members  of  the 
councils  of  any  British  settlements  in  India ;  all 
vacancies  in  their  offices  should  be  supplied,  subject 

"to 
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to  his  majesty's  disapprobation,  that  might  be  re*  c  ha  p. 
peated  imtil  one  was  chosen  whom  he  should  approve.  ' 

No  order  or  resolution  of  any  general  court  of  n84. 
proprietors  should  have  power  to  revoke  or  rescind, 
or  affect  any  proceeding  of  the  court  of  directors, 
after  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  have  been  signified 
upon  the  same.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
scheme  for  the  government  of  India.  A  great  and  .. 
leading  difference  between  this  project  ana  the  plan 
recenuy  rejected  by  the  lords  is,  that  the  former 
left  the  charter  untouched,  and  the  commercial 
concerns  of  this  corporation  of  merchants  under  the 
^ole  management  of  the  proprietors  themselves  and 
the  directors  of  their  choice.  The  company  itself 
was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  charter  not 
being  wantonly  infringed,  that  they  approyed  %  as 
proprietors  and  directors,  both  of  its  principle  and 
regulations.  By  the  former  bill,  the  entire  transfer 
of  the  company's  affairs  to  commissioners  nominated 
in  parliament,  and  the  permanent  duration  of  their 
authority  for  a  term  of  four  years,  had  occasioned 
great  alarm,  as  creating  a  new  power  dangerous  to 
the 'Constitution.  The  object  of  the  present  bill  was 
merely  control.  In  supporting  his  own  proposition, 
Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  high  admiration  of  that  part 
of  Mr.  Fox's  scheme  which  respected  the  zemindars, 
but  he  disapproved  general  indiscriminate  confisca- 
tion. He  proposed,  therefore,  that  an  inquiry  , 
should  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  such 
as  had  been  irregularly  and  unjustly  deprived,  and 
that  they  should  be  secured  against  violence  in 
future.  These  last  provisions  were  not  included  in 
the  bill  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  consideration 
of  the  house,  but  they  formed  a  part  of  his  general 
ideas  for  the  reformation  of  India.  Mr.  Fox  argued 
against  this  bill,  as  inadequate  to  the  correction  of 
the  enormous  abuses  which  pervaded  the  adminis- 

•  See  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  directors  and  proprietors,  in  Jjmiwry  1784. 
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G  H  A  P.  tration  of  British  Indostan.  The  bill,  by  c^tinuing 
^^^^'  the  powers  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  rendering 
1784.  them  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  the  pro- 
prietors, had  no  tendency  to  eradicate  any  mischief, 
or  to  obtain  any  valuable  improvement ;  the  con- 
nexion between  both  and  their  servants  abroad,  that 
had  been  the  source  of  so  many  evils,  would  still 
-  continue.  The  governor-general  was  to  hav6  the 
same  powers  of  internal  regulation  as  before,  and 
which  had  produced  so  great  and  manifold  abuses. 
But  this  bill  provided  the  remedy  of  recal  j  and  of 
what  value  was  this  remedy  ?  Did  not  all  the  officers 
of  state,  whether  political  or  military,  depend  upon 
the  governor-general  ?  Would  they  not  regard  him 
therefore  as  one  in  whose  official  existence  they 
were  peculiarly  interested  ?  Would  they  not,  if  he 
should  choose  to  be  refractory,  strengthen  his 
principles  of  disobedience  ?  The  governor-general 
must  be  more  than  man  to  withstand  sa  potent  a 
temptation,  surrounded  and  fortified  by  a  variety  of 
individuals  in  every  department  of  life,  who  owed 
their  existence  to  him ;  it  was  not  the  orders  of  a 
body  of  men,  however  respectable,  that  were  in 
a  great  measure  unconnected  with  the  country 
wherein  he  resided,  that  could  control  his  conduct. 
Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  would  throw  a  great  mass  of 
patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.  It  tended 
(Mr.  Fox  said)  not  to  remedy  any  of  the  evils  which 
had  subsisted  for  so  long  a  time,  or  to  put  a  period 
to  those  barbarities  which  had  stigmatized  and 
rendered  infamous  the  character  of  Britain  in  the 
annals  of  India.  If  adopted,  the  company  might, 
as  in  former  instances,  replenish  their  letters  with 
moral  precepts,  but  our  eastern  possessions  would 
be  irrecoverably  lost  to  this  country.  To  these  ob- 
jections it  was  replied,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  had  all 
the  efficieiicy  necessary  to  correct  abuses,  prevent 
their  recurrence,  and  improve  our  interest  in  India, 
without  infringing  the  rights  of  private  property, 

or 
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or  creating  a  new  power  in  the  empire  inconsistent  chap. 
with  the  established  constitution.     Acknowledging     ^^^'* 
the  defects  of  the  present  government  of  India,  it      i'7S4. 
was  intended  to  lodge  a  principal  share  of  the  exe- 
cutive  power  where  it  ought   to  be  vested*    It 
shewed  the  utmost  tenderness  to  the  privileges  of 
the  company,  and  would  produce  that  happy  and 
desirable  mixed  government,  which  every  friend  to 
the  immunities  of  a  great  commercial  association, 
and  every  supporter  of  our  free  constitution,  would 
cheerfuUy  welcome.     Though  it  attributed   new 
powers  to  the  monarchical  branch. of  our  polity, 
yet  were  they  so  circumscribed,   that  they  could 
not,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  abandoned  prince, 
be    converted   into    instruments  of  mischief  and 
oppression ;   these  arguments  did   not  avail,   and 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  is  rejected. 
hundred  and  twenty-two  to  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen. 

Meanwhile  addresses  were  pouring  in  from  all  Addresses 
quarters  to  the  sovereign,  to  testify  the  highest  satis-  ^llSa  * 
faction  at  the  dismission  of  the  coalition  ministry,  p««y« 
and  the  appointment  of  the  administration  headed 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  coalition  party,  the  more  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  public,  the  more  they  laboured  to 
retard  an  event  which  would  be  an  appeal  to  the 
opinion  and  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  While 
Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill  was  pending,  Mr.  Fox  proposed 
to  defer  the  second  reading  of  the  mutiny  till  until 
the  23d  of  February,  and  uius  procure  a  respite  for 
a  month  ;  and  the  motion  was  adopted.     It  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  another,  which  asserted,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  present  ministers  in  trusts 
of  the  highest  importance  and  responsibility,  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  king  and  his  people. 
In  support   of  this  motion,    the  coaUtion  leaders 
did  not  attempt  to  establish  delinquency :  the  argu-  Quesdonon 
ments  proceeded  from  an  assumed  principle,  that  fhe^crown^ 

VOL.  III.  u  a  minister  by  the  com- 
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a  minister  ought  not  to  continue  in  oJ9Sce  without 
the  support  of  the  house  of  commons  :  this  was  the 
basis  of  their  reasoning,  and  unless  it  was  firmly 
founded,  all  the  superstructure  must  fail  to  the 
ground.  If  the  position  was  true,  its  truth  was  to 
be  ascertained  either  by  positive  law,  or  by  general 
and  admitted  practice.  By  the  constitution  the 
king  has  the  power,  as  chief  executive  magistrate,  of 
choosing  his  own  officers  (unless  under  specific  dis- 

Siiialifications,  not  imputed  in  the  case  in  question) 
or  performing  the  several  branches  of  the  execu- 
tive duties.  The  house  of  commons  has  a  right  to 
impeach,  on  the  ground  of  malversation  in  office, 
any  of  the  ministers;  but  not  to  prescribe  to  the  king 
in  his  choice  of  a  minister.  As  the  miajority  of  the 
commons  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  constitutional  right  of  dictation  to  the  crown 
respecting  the  choice  of  its  officers,  the  weight  of 
their  arguments  rested  entirely  on  the  authority  of 
the  superior  numbers  of  commoners. 

It  may  be  proper  to  estimate  the  exact  amount 
of  this  authority,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  it 
was  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise  in  government, 
to  admit  or  reject  it  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  when 
unsupported  by  law  and  precedent.  Of  the  com- 
mons, two  hundred  ana  five  against  a  hundred 
and  eighty-foiu",  voted  that  the  minister  ought  not 
to  continue  in  office,  because  he  was  not  trusted  by 
the  house  of  commons.  The  house  of  lords,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  took  this  business  into  consi- 
deration ;  and  the  earl  of  Effingham  moved  two 
resolutions;  the  first  referring  to  the  proposition 
of  the  house  of  commons  prescribing  the  restriction 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  from  consenting  to  the 
acceptance  of  bills  from  India:  secondly,  to  the 
vote  of  January  the  16th,  against  the  continuance 
of  the  present  ministers  in  office.  His  lordship  pro- 
posed, that  the  house  should  resolve,  first,  that  an 
attempt  in  any  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to  sus- 
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pend  the  execution  of  law,  by  separately  assuming  chap. 
to  itself  the  direction  of  a  discretionary  power,  was  ^^^^' 
unconstitutional :  secondly,  that  by  the  known  prin-  i784. 
ciples  of  this  constitution,  the  undoubted  authprity 
of  appointing  to  th6  great  offices  of  execiitivie  go^ 
vemment'Was  solely  vested  in  the  king;  and  m^i 
that  house  had  every  reason  to  place  the  firmest  re- 
liance in  his  majestj^s  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  this 
prerogative.  The  lords  in  opposition  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  interference  of  the  house  of  commons,  on 
the  gi*ound  of  expediency,  founded  on  particular  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  case  which  the  act  of  parliament 
could  not  foresee*  Itwas^  they  said,  intended  to 
prevent  the  India  company  from  contracting  en^ 
gagements  for  two  millions  sterling,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  public^  their  principal  creditors^  Lord  Thiir^ 
low  insisted  that  this  was  a  peremptory  order,  which 
the  house  cf  commons  had  no  rignt  to  issue  in  con- 
travention of  the  law  of  the  land.  If  he  had  been  a 
lord  of  the  treasury  he  would  not  have  obeyed  the 
resolution  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  would  have 
refused  compliance  on  this  plain  principle,  that 
nothing  short  of  an  act  of  parliament,  formally  passed 
by  the  three  states  of  the  realm,  had  the  power  of 
suspen^g  any  part  of  the  statute  or  the  common 
law  of  England.  The'  chief  subject  of  controversy 
was  the  second  resolution.  The  supporters  of  Mr. 
Fox  deprecated  the  dissension  which  the  proposed 
interference  mtist  excite  between  the  peers  and  com- 
mons ;  j  ustified  the  commons  on  the  ground  of  gene- 
ral expedifeucy ;  and  insisted  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons, by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  had  a  right 
to  control  the  choice  t>f  a  minister.  The  ministerial 
lords,  especially  the  chancellor,  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  right,  and  challenged  its  assertors 
to  establish  it  by  proof.  In  thi^  attempt  their  argu- 
ments not  being  satirfactoty,  a  majoiity  of  at  hun- 
idredtofifty-three  of  the  peeris  voted  for  lordEf- 
^ngham>  resc^utions  and  conseiqiieM  address.  The 
cA  u  2  m  *    " 
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majority  of  the  peers  consisted  of  almost  two  to  one 

in  favour  of  the  kingly  prerogative  of  choosmg  his 

1784.  own  servants.  The  majority  of  the  commions,  for 
rendering  the  exercise  of  that  executive  power  de- 
pendent on  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  was  only  about  ten  to  nine.  The  nation 
in  general  manifested  its  wishes  in  favour  of  the 
minister  chosen  by  the  crown.  Thus,  if  the  autho- 
rity of  opinion  was  to  determine  whether  the  pre- 
sent minister  should  or  should  not  continue  in  office^ 
(and  the  house  of  commons  adduced  no  other  argu- 
ment), there  was  on  the  one  hand  the  opinion  of  a 
small  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
other  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  house 
of  peers,  and  evidently  of  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  nation,  and  the  choice  of  the  king.  WWle, 
however,  there  was  a  majority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  majority,  be  it  ever  so  small,  was  the 
house,  and  no  minister  could  retain  his  situation 
thwarted  by  the  house.  The  king,  ministry,  and 
public,  saw  that  the  present  majority  in  the  house  of 
commons  did  not  represent  the  opinion,  sentiments, 
and  wishes  of  their  constituents.  It  was  resolved 
not  to  succumb  to  dictatorial  mandates  that  could 
not  be  enforced :  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  18th  of  February, 
informed  the  house  that  the  king  had  not,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  resolution  of  the  commons,  dismissed 
his  ministers,  and  that  the  ministers  had  not  rescued. 
Mr.  Fox,  persisting  in  his  assumed  principle,  con- 
tended that  by  retaining  the  ministers  after  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  house  had  been  signified,  the 
crown  had  degraded  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  the  lowest  insignificance.  Mr.  Pitt  in- 
sisted that  there  was  no  attempt  to  degrade  the 
house  of  conunons,  or  to  infringe  any  of  its  rights ; 
but  merely  an  endeavour  to  prevent  it  from  usurping 
the  right  of  another  branch  of  the  legislature.  It 
was  apprehended  that  opposition,  finding  no  other 
feopes  of  success,  would  refuse  the  applies :  but  Mr. 

Fox, 
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Fox,  bold  and  adventurous  as  he  was,  appears  to  c  h  a  p. 
have  been  averse  to  a  measure  which  would  throw     ^^^'' 
the  country  into  such  disorder.  it84. 

While  the  opposite  parties  were  engaged  in  con-  Attempt  of 
tentions  so  detrimental  to  public  businesii,  impartial  IntgenUe- 
men  desired  a  coalition  which  should  comprehend  ^^^  to 
the  chief  talente  of  both  sides,  and  produce  a  sa-  ^^,^a. 
crifice  of  private  competition  to  the  public  welfare :  tion  between 
retain  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  lordThurlow  m'Z"'" 
in  the  councils  of  their  country,   and  join   with  opp^>tion 
them  the   abilities  of  Mr.  Fox   and  lord  Lough-  ^^^* 
borough;    and  disregarding  either  court  predilec- 
tions or  whig  confederacies,  should  chuse  for  the 
various  offices  men  most  qualified  and  disposed  for 
discharging  their  respective  duties.  With  this  view.  Meeting  for 
a  considerable  number  of  independent  gentlem^i  ^^^  v^n^- 
met  at  the  St.  Alban's  tavern  on  the  S6th  of  Janu- 
ary,   and   drew  up  an  address  recommending  an 
union  of  parties.     This  being  signed  by  fifty-three 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  presented 
by  a  committee  to  the  duke  of  Portland  and  to. 
Mr.  Pitt*     The  duke    of  Portland   answered  he  Corrc»pon- 
should  be  happy  in  obeying  the  commands  of  so  fh" duke"of 
respectable  a  meeting,  but  that  the  greatest  diffi-  Portland  and 
culty  to  him  was  Mr.  Pitt's  continuance  in  ofiice.  ^^'  ^"* 
Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay  attention  to 
the  commands  of  so  respectable  a  meeting,  and  co- 
operate with  their  wishes  to  form  a  stronger  and 
more  extended  administration,  if  the  same  could  be 
done  consistently  with  principle  and  honour.     In 
the  farther  progress  of  the  discussion,  the  duke  of 
Portland  proposed  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  should  resign  in  compUance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  house  of  commons.     Mr.  Pitt  declared  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  his  principles  and  sentiments 
to  resign  his  ministerial  capacity  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances.   The  duke  of  Portland  proposed  the 
same  preliminary  repeatedly  in  different  forms ;  but 
Mr.  Pitt  still  declared  it  inadmissible,  and  the  duke, 
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^  Sxxi  ^'  ^^  Portlaiid  insisted  on  it  a3  an  indispensable  sd^ep ) 
'  the  negociation  therefore  was  suspended.  Mr« 
1784.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  their  sentiments  to  the 
house :  both  appeared  impressed  with  a  senne  of  the 
benefits  that  might  accrue  from  an  united  admini-f 
stratiout  but  neither  would  relinquish  their  respec- 
tive principles.  Mr.  Fox  insisted,  that  it  was  uncon^ 
stitutionalin  Mr.  Pitt. to  hold  hii^, place  after  »ic^  a 
vote  of  the  house  of  commons;  that  therefore  be 
must  resign.  Mr.  Pitt  insisted,  that  it  was  not  un-» 
constitutional,  and  would  .  not  consent  to  resign : 
resignation  would  be  the  virtual  admissidi  of  d 
control  in  the  house  of  commons,  which  he  de* 
niedlthem  to  possess.  The  i^eciproctal  communica* 
tions  between  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitk 
had  been  hitherto  carried  on  through  the  committee 
at  the  St.  Alban's  tavern.  Still  anxiously  earnest  to 
compass  the  desired  union,  these,  patriotic  members 

Eroposed  that  his  grace  and  the  minister  should 
ave  a  conference ;  and  that  hia  majesty  should  send 
a  message  to  the  .duke,: desiring  that  he  and  Mr.' 
Pitt  should  have  an  interview  for  the  sake  of  form- 
ing a  new  admimstrati(»L.  A  message,  was  accord-^ 
ingly  sent  to  the!  duke  of  Portland^  intimating  hib 
majesty's  earnest  desiire  that  his  grace  should  have 
a  personal  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  administration  on  a  wide  basis, 
and  on  faif  and  equal  terms.  Before  his  grace 
would  agree  to  the  proposed  meeting,  he  required  an 
explanation  of  the  term  eqtuiL  Mr.  Pitt  rej^ied  that 
a  pei^onal  conference  would  best  explain  specific  ob- 
The  design  jects }  but  the  dukc  of  Portland  not  being  satisfied 
pr^es  abor-  ^^|^  ^y^  auswcr,  rcfiiscd  to  confer,  and  his  refusal 
put  an  end  to  the  negociation. 

The  address  for  the  removal  of  ministry  was  pre^ 
seated  to  the.  king  on  the  25tth  of  FebriKuy,  His 
majesty  in  reply  declared  it  to  be  the  object  nearest 
his  heart,  that  the  public  ai&irs  should  be  conducted 
by  a  firm,  efiicient,  united,  and  extended  adminis- 
tration. 
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tration,  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his  people,  chap. 
and  such  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to  ^^^' 
the  unhappy  divisions  and  disttactioni^  of  this  n84. 
country.  He  had  employed  very  recent  endeavours 
to  unite  in  the  public  service,  on  a  fair  and  equal 
footing,  thdi^e  whose  joint  efforts  he  thought  the  most 
fitted  for  producing  so  happy  an  effect :  his,  endea- 
vours had  failed :  he  shotild  be  happy  to  embrace 
every  measure  most  conducive  to  such  an  object, 
but  could  not  perceive  it  would  be  forwarded 
by  the  dismission  of  his  present  ministers.  His  ma- 
jesty observed,  that  no  charge  or  complaint  was  sug- 
gested by  the  house  against  those  officers  of  the 
crown,  whose  removal  they  solicited;  that  no 
specific  objection  was  made  to  any  one  or  more  of 
his  servants  ;  that  great  numbers  bif  his  subjects  had 
expressed  their  warmest  satisfaction  With  the  late 
changes  made  in  his  councils  :  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, he  trusted,  his  faithful  commons  would  not 
wish  the  essential  offices  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment to  be  vacated,  until  there  was  a  prospect  that 
the  desired  plan  of  union  could  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  commons  repeated  their  address  in  a 
more  detailed  form,  and  with  still  more  urgent  soli- 
citation for  the  removal  of  ministers.  His  majesty's 
reply  contained  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  same 
important  tendency  as  his  former ;  and  in  the  same 
temperate,  firm,'  and  dignified  spirit,  repeated  the 
cogent  arid  unanswerable  argument ;  "  You  require 
llie  removal  of  my  ministers,  without  alleging  any 
charge  of  delinquency."  Finding  every  attempt  un- 
availing to  induce  the  sovereign  to  sacrifice  his 
choice  of  servants  highly  approved  of  by  his 
people,  to  the  mere  will  of  the  coalition  party,  un- 
supported by  any  constitutional  reasoning,  Mr. 
Fox  proposed  what  he  termed  a  representation,  but 
really  was  a  remonstrance  to  the  sovereign ;  stating 
the  privileges  and  power  of  the  house,  and  the  an- 
cient practice  of  withholding  supplies  until  griev- 
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<   HAP.  ances  Were  redressed ;  and  explaining  the  evils  that 
^^^^-    would  accrue  to  the  country  if  they  exercised  this 
1784.      right ;  that  necessity  only  could  justify  its  exertion ; 
that  such  a  necessity,  arising  from  his  majesty's  ad- 
visers, did  exist ;  and  that  the  measures  originatii^ 
with  these  advisers,  were  altogether  contrary  to  the 
principles  and  maxims  by  which  the  illustrious  house 
of  Hanover  had  reigned  over  this  free  country,  in 
such  harmony  with  the  people,  such  prosperity  and 
glory :  for  whatever  consequences  might  result  from 
the  necessity  Imposed  on  the  house  of  commons  to 
assert  its  own  rights,  the  advisers  of  the  crown  were 
responsible.    The  commination  intimated,  in  this 
statement  being  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one, 
opposition  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  contend  for 
the  refusal  of  the  supplies.     Their  superiority  had 
been  gradually  decreasing,    and  they  saw  that  if 
they  attempted  so  strong  a  measure,   they  would 
be   out-voted,   and  that   the   house   of  commons 
would   at  last  concur  with  the  majority  of  the 
nation.     They  became  more  and  more  sensible  of 
their  great  and  increasing  unpopularity ;  and  from 
this  time,  on  the  9th  of  March,  they  appeared  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  conquered.    The  op- 
position leaders  had  proposed,  as  a  preventive  of  a 
dissolution,  to  move  a  short  mutiny  bill  j  but  this 
design  they  now  relinquished,  and  suffered  the  act 
to  pass  for  the  usual  term ;    and  all  parties  pre- 
pared for  a  speedy  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Display  of        Thus  terminated  a  contest  between  a  powerful 
toJenteTnd    coufcdcracy  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  exe- 
cbaracterin   cutivc  govcmment,  supportcd  by  the  confidence 
luchTwn-   which  the  nation  reposed  in  the  talents  and  cha- 
federacy  of   ractcr  of  thc  principal  minister.    The  coalition  party 
^'^/°      defended  the  ground  which  it  had  assumed,  and 
attacked  administration  with  a  force,  impetuosity, 
concert,  and  perseverance,  which  must  have  over- 
borne any  minister,  who  did  not  unite  abilities  to 
see  the  means  of  defending  a  constitutional  tenure, 

skill 
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skill  to  apply  them,  and  firmness  to  persist  in  main-  chap. 
taining  what  he  conceived  to  be  right  against  any    ^"^^^^ 
combination  of  adversaries,     A  minister  less  power-      i784. 
ful  in  reasoning,  would  have  yielded  to  alWations  ^"^.''^  ^f" 

n  ■%         ■%  -t  !•  I'll  mation  of 

SO  confidently  urged,  to  sophistry  so  plausibly  sup-  the  con- 
ported,  or  even  to  the  very  authority  of  such  {^^^^"^ 
illustrious  names.  A  minister,  however  endowed 
with  intellectual  superiority,  unless  also  resolutely 
firm,  would  have  rather  conceded  what  he  knew 
to  be  right,  than  maintained  a  contest  with  so  nume- 
rous, forcible,  and  well-disciplined  a  host,  though 
he  knew  them  to  be  wrong.  Without  a  third  ad- 
vantage, a  high  degree  of  estimation  with  the 
public,  success  might  have  been  uncertain.  On  the 
side  of  Mr.  Fox  there  were  consummate  ability, 
intrepid  boldness,  fortified  by  a  special  confederacy. 
On  the  side  of  Mr.  Pitt,  there  was  consummate 
ability  and  firmness,  and  uQquestioned  character, 
which  was  fortified  by  no  special  combination,  but 
increased,  extended,  and  enlarged  that  general  con- 
nexion which  wisdom,  virtue,  and  appropriate  fame 
rarely  fail  to  attach  to  a  senator  or  statesman  among 
an  informed,  distinguishing,  and  free  people.  Mr. 
Fox,  though  transcendent  in  genius,  sought  power 
by  means  which,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
had  exalted  several  ministers  of  no  genius.  Mr. 
Pitt  secured  public  confidence,  and  acquired  power, 
by  personal  quaUties.  But  every  impartial  well- 
wisher  to  his  country,  while  he  rejoices  that  Britain 
acquired  the  executorial  services  of  a  Pitt,  must  no 
less  regret  that  she  lost  the  executorial  services  of 
a  Fox. 

While  the  chief  attention  of  parliament  had  been 
occupied  by  these  momentous  subjects,  several  mat- 
ters of  subordinate  importance  were  transactedt 
The  receipt-tax,  meritorious  as  a  financial  measure, 
and  productive  without  being  burdensome,  was, 
notwithstanding,  very  unpopular ;  and  a  motion 
was  made  for  its  repeal.     Several  substitutes  were 
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pioposed;  and  among  the  rest,  sir  Cecil  Wray 
moved  a  tax  on  maid  servants^  which  produced 
laughable  strictures  rather  than  any  serious  con- 
sideration. The  receipt-tax  was  continued,  and  new 
penalties  were  annexed  to  enforce  the  imposts.  A 
committee  was  appointed  for  inquiring  into  illicit 
practices  to  defraud  the  revenue  ;  and  Christopher 
Atkinson,  esq.  having  been  convicted  of  perjury^ 
was  expelled  the  house  of  commons.  Previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  parliament,  his  majesty  judged  it 
expedient,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  announce  his  intention  of  recurring  to  the 
sense  of  the  people,  and  the  reasons  in  which  that 
intention  was  founded.  His  speech,  as  com- 
pressing  the  sentiments,  opinions,  objects,  and 
motives  of  our  sovereign,  respecting  the  momentous 
subjects  of  the  narrative  just  finished,  is  highly  de- 
serving  of  full  citation :  it  was  to  the  following 
effect :  '^  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  on  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  present  situation  of  aflairs,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  have  pro- 
duced it,  I  am  induced  to  put  an  end  to  this  session 
of  parliament.  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
constitution  and  to  the  country,  in  such  a  situation, 
to  recur  as  speedily  as  possible'  to  the  sense  of  my 
people,  by  calling  a  new  parliament.  I  trust  that 
this  means  will  tend  to  obviate  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  unhappy  divisions  and  distractions  which 
have  lately  subsisted;  and  tbat  the  various  im- 
portant objects  which  will  require  consideration, 
may. be  afterwards  proceeded  upon  with  less  inter- 
ruption,  and  with  happier  effe^.  I  can  have  no 
other  object,  but  to  preserve  the  true  prindples  of 
our  free  and  happy  constitution,  and  to, employ  the 
powers  entrusted  to  me  by  laiw  for  the  only  tod  for 
which  they  were  given,  to  the  good  of  my  people.'* 
On  the  24th  of  March,  parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  the  next  evening  it  was  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation. 

V  Thus 
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..  Thus  ended,  in  its  fourth  year,  a  parliament^  chap* 
tiian  which  few  assemblies  either  witnessed  more  ^^^^' 
changes  iii  the  executive  administration,  or  exhi-  1784. 
bited  a  greater  change  o£  political  character.  The  and  chanc- 
mraibers  had  been  elected  at  a  season,  when  the  !4ru/«wt. 
recent  disturbances  of  I78O  repressed  the  spirit  of 
apposition  to  government,  from  the  apprehension, 
that  if  suffered  to  prevail,  it  might  generate  a  dis- 
content, eventually  productive  of  similar  Outrages ; 
and  a^  a  time  when  tiie  sanguine  hopes  from  un- 
ukial  subcess  obliterated  former  miscarriages.  Dis* 
appointed  expectation  soon  revived  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  parliament  which  had  been  most  devoted  to 
lord  North,  became  eager  and  active  to  drive  him 
&om  his  ministerial  situation.  The  administration 
of  lord  North  had  been  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  set  of  men^  from  whom  many  of  their 
countrymen  expected  the  nation  would  derive 
signal  benefit;  but  these  hopes  were  overturned 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  raised :  the  untimely 
death  of  lord  Rockingham,  and  the  unhappy  mis- 
understandings that  succeeded,  speedily  demolished 
the  fabric.  The  administration  of  lord  Shelburne 
passed  almost  entirely  during  the  recess  of  parlia- 
ment. It  fell  unfortunately  to  his  lot  to  negociate 
the  terms  of  the  general  peace,  which  was  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  20th  of  January  1783.  Upon 
the  assembling  of  parliament,  this  measure  was  the 
first  object  of  their  deliberations,  and  wasjudged  to 
deserve  a  strong  and  severe  censure.  Those  who 
had  been  most  hostile  at  the  commencement  of  par- 
liament, now  became  most  closely  united.  The 
professed  friends  of  prerogative,  and  professed  cham- 
pions of  the  people,  formed  a  coalition,  which 
in  the  third  session  of  parliament  established  the 
fourth  ministry.  An  imputed  pursuit  of  perpetual 
dominion,  in  eight  months,  drove  this  party  from 
power ;  and  an  early  period  of  the  fourth  session 
saw  a  fifth  ministry.     Half  of  the  fourth  year  was 

not 
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CHAP,  not  passed  wheil  this  body  was  dissolved^  Having 
^^^''  began  with  the  most  obsequious  assent  to  every  re- 
1784.  quisition  of  ministers,  it  ended  with  questioning  the 
most  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Its 
character  ^eing  stamped  by  its  successive  leaders, 
for  two  sessions  it  exhibited  the  dextrous  but  tem- 
porary expedients,  the  indecisive  policy  and  indul- 
gent profusion  of  lord  North.  In  its  third  year, 
before  the  two  parties  were  fully  cemented  and 
ability  assumed  its  native  superiority,  it  displayed 
a  mixture  of  temporising  and  decisive  politics.  In 
its  fourth  year,  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Fox  being 
now  estabUshed,  its  measures  bore  the  stamp  of 
the  energy,  promptness,  decision,  and  adventurous 
boldness  of  that  eminent  statesman. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

General  election, — Meeting  of  parliament — and  commence- 
ment ofMr.Pitfs  administration. —  The  Kin^s  speech, --r 
State  of  the  empire  when  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry  commenced. 

—  Objects  which  he  proposes  to  pursue*-^ Urst  efforts' 
directed  tojmance. — BUI  for  the  prevention  qfsmtiggling. 
— Commutation  att.-^  Arguments  against  and  for  it. — 
Megulation  on  duties  for  British  spirits. — Preliminary 
motions  for  the  relief  of  the  East  India  company* — Bill 

for  the  regulation  ^  India. — Arguments  against  it.-^ 
Arguments  for  it. —  Comparison  of  the  two  bills  as  resulting 

from  the  characters  of  their  authors.— Debate  on  the  West-- 
minster  election.*-^ Mr.  Dundas  proposes  the  restoration  of 
the  forfeited  estates. — A  law  passed  for  that  purpose. — 
Labours  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  irwestigating  tie  public  accounts. 

—  Supplies. — Zjoan  and  taxes. — Session  closes. 

JJY  dissolving  the  paxliament,  his  majesty  virtually  chap. 
asked  the  question,  Did  your  late  representa-    ^"^^"' 
tiyes  speak  your  sense,  or  not  ?  If  they  did,  you      i784. 
will  re-elect  them ;  if  not,  you  will  chuse  others.  General 
Thus  interrogated,  the  greater  part  o£  the  people  ®^*^'°"' 
answered,  No;  and  a  very  considerable  majority 
of  members  friendly   to   Mr.  Pitt  was   returned. 
As  far  as  popular  opinion  can  be  a  test  of  either 
merit  or  demerit,  it  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  minister,  and  inimical  to  his  opponents.     The 
general  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  often  has  been  erro- 
neously estimated  by  those  who  considered  defects, 
without   comprehending    the   excellencies   of  his 
plans,  aqts,  and  character ;  but  never  w£|.s  he  less 
popular  than  after  his  India  bill  and  contest  witli 
the  sovereign.     Still,  however,  he  retained  great 
favour  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
in  Westminster,   and  his  election  was    the  most 
noted  of  any  s  that  occurred  for  the  new  parlia- 
ment.    The  ciandidates  were,  lord  Hood,  who  had 
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beautiful 
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CHAP*  SO  emiiiently  distinguished  himself  with  Rodney, 
^^^"'  Mr.  Fox,  and  sir  Cecil  Wray ;  of  whom  the  two 
1784.  last  were  the  late  members.  Wray  had  been  ori- 
Contestfor  gittally  choscn  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Fox, 
Z^Md^n-  ^^t  now  abandoned  that  gentleman  and  joined 
fluenceofa  lord  Hood.  For  scvcral  days,  Mr.  Fox  was  supe- 
rior to  either  of  his  competitors  j  but  his  majority 
afterwards  rapidly  decreased,  and  he  became  in- 
ferior  to  sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  was  far  surpassed  by 
the  nayal  candidate.  On  the  llth  day  of  the  poll 
he  was  three  hundred  and  eightfeen  behind  Wray  j 
but  an  interference  now  took  place  that  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.  A  lady  of  very  high  rank,  still 
more  eminent  for  beauty  than  for  condition,  one 
of  our  lovely  countrywomen,  who  demonstrate 
that,  in  celebrating  a  Venus  or  a  Helen,  poets  do 
not  exceed  nature  and  experience,  warmly  inte- 
rested herself  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Fox,  with  &  suc- 
cess far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  favoured  candi- 
date. Animated  by  personal  friendship,  and  in- 
spired with  an  ardent  zeal  for  what  she  conceived 
to  be  a  public  benefit,  this  exalted  woman  under- 
took a  personal  canvass  in  favour  of  the  losing  can- 
didate, and  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  incon- 
venieticies  of  the  pursuit,  or  by  the  strictures  of 
the  opposite  party  upon  active  efforb  which  were 
so  efficacious  towards  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject. Many  voters  indeed,  though  far  from  ap- 
proving of  Mr.  Fox's  political  principles  and  con- 
duct,  could  not  withstand  the  fascinating  eloquence 
of  so  impressive  an  kdvocate;  they  might  have? 
resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  brilliant  genius  of 
an  Erskine  or  a  Sheridan,  but  could  not  withstand 
the  brilliant  eyes  of  the  duchess :  these  two  great 
masters  of  the  pathetic  might  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  canvass  for  their  brother  orator ;  persuasion  sat 
on  the  lips  and  dimpled  in  the  smiles  of  the  beau<^ 
tiful  Devonshire,  pleading  for  her  brother  whig. 
Persons  too  callous  to  yield  to  the  lapplication  of 

beauty. 
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beauty,  were  not  without  other  avenues  to  their  chap. 
hearts,  to  which  the  fair  friend  of  Mr.  Fox  did  not  ^^^"^"' 
fail  to  apply  with  effect.  The  candidate  himself,  i784. 
extremely  well  qualified  for  co-operating  with  the 
efforts  of  his  friends,  was  better  known  to  the 
lower  and  more  numerous  classes  of  Westminster 
electors,  than  any  other  eminent  person  existing. 
He  was  naturally  open,  frank,  unassuming,  and 
popular  in  his  manners,  politically  attended  all 
the  public  meetings,  and  associated  uiider  the  ap- 
pearance of  most  intimate  familiarity  with  tavern- 
keepers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  and  was,  by  a 
great  number  belonging  to  these  classes,  regarded 
with  the  warmest  affection.  He  was,  besides,  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
whose  personal  exertions  and  influence  were  strenu- 
ously employed  in  his  favour.  After  a  contest  of 
forty  days,  Mr.  Fox  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  superior;  but  a  scrutiny  being  demanded  by 
sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  granted  by  the  high  bailiff,  a 
return  was  not  made.  The  orator,  however,  hav- 
ing been  chosen  by  Scottish  boroughs,  had  a  voice 
in  parliament,  p 

The  l6th  of  May  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  Meeting  of 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  ^^"^l!^' 
not  twenty-five  years  of  age,  may  be  properly  said  to  mencement 
have  commenced  the  chief  executorial  direction  of  effide'nt  Id-" 
British  affairs.     The  probable  conduct  of  a  man  ministration. 

V  The  writer  was  one  day  present  at  this  celebrated  election,  and  being  recently 
come  to  London,  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  free  and  easy  terms  in  which  some 
of  the  lower  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox,  especially  a  party  of  butchers,  accosted  a  per- 
sonage of  his  transcendent  superiority.  It  was  not  with  the  veneration  due  to  so 
extraordinary  talents  from  any  rank,  that  those  persons  of  the  very  humblest 
addressed  Charles  James  Fox :  it  was  in  the  endearing  terms  of  fond  comrades,  on 
a  Exiting  of  perfect  equality :  *'  Charles,  my  sweet  boy ;  God  bless  your  black  face ! 
do  not  be  afraid,  my  lad,  we  are  your  friends  /**  The  writer  recollects,  the  same 
day,  to  have  heard  a  very  open  avowal  of  corruption.  Being  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
in  Govern  Garden,  a  woman,  who  it  seems  was  a  neighbour,  coming  in,  was  asked 
by  the  master  of  the  house.  If  her  husband  had  polled  ?  No,  she  answered ;  we  are 
told,  votes  will  bear  a  higher  price  next  week  !  The  circumstances  of  this  election, 
in  a  city  wherein  votes  are  so  general,  and  of  another  in  the  same  place  four  years 
after,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  certain  political  reformists, 
that  universal  suffrage  would  promote  req[>ectability  and  independence  of  elections. 

in 
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CHAP,  in  an  office  depends  upon  his  talents,  dispositions, 
'^^'^"'  and  habits,  combined  with  the  state  of  affairs  re- 
1784.  iative  to  his  employment,  and  his  own  clear  and 
fiill  comprehension  of  its  nature,  objects,  means, 
^nd  duties.  If  a  minister  takes  an  exact  and  com- 
plete survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  a  nation, 
and  rises  to  general  views  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  national  prosperity,  bestowing  application  and 
perseverance  either  in  the  removal  of  evil  or  pro- 
motion of  good,  he  must  produce  much  greater 
benefit  to  the  state,  than  he  who  regards  and  pur- 
sues only  a  part. 

The  chief  constituents  of  national  prosperity  are, 
first,  the  means  of  subsistence,  through  agriculture, 
mines,  fisheries,  manufactures,  and  commerce: 
secondly,  defence  in  military  and  naval  strength, 
for  securing  those  advantages;  comprehending 
also,  connexions  with  foreign  countries,  when  con- 
ducive either  to  benefit  or  security:  thirdly,  the 
preservation  and  improvement  or  that  physical 
and  moral  character,  which  is  best  fitted  for  retain- 
ing and  promoting  the  advantages ;  this  head  re- 
quires the  encouragement  of  useful  and  liberal  arts, 
and  in  every  civilized  and  enlightened  country  the 
promotion  of  science  and  literature :  fourthly,  the 
gratification  of  prevalent  habits  of  comfort  and 
enjoyments,  as  far  as  depends  upon  government, 
unless  restriction  be  necessary  for  the  public  good, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  without  which,  to 
generous  and  independent  spirits,  no  other  blessing 
of  life  can  afford  perfect  enjoyment:  .fifthly, 
subsidiary  to  the  rest,  is  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  these,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  ex- 
tend.^ A  statesman  of  consummate  wisdom  may 
bestow  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  attention  on  one 

1  This  analysis  the  reader  will  perceive  to  be  abridged  from  GilUes's  Frederic^ 
which  appears  -to  the  author  to  exhibit  a  much  juster  and  more  ccHnpreheasife 
estimate  of  national  advantage,  than  those,  either  of  writers  or  counsellors,  who 
should  consider  mere  opulence,  either  private  or  public,  or  the  aggregate  of  both, 
as  the  t^ts  of  national  prosperity. 

or 
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or  another  of  these  constituents,  according  to  cir-  chap. 
cumstances  j  but  such  a  minister  will  have  them  all  ^ 
in  his  view.  The  peculiar  situation  of  Britain,  ex-  iTi4. 
hausted  by  the  enormous  expences  of  her  late 
ruinous  war,  and  loaded  with  an  immense  public 
debt,  rendered  the  promotion  of  trade  and  im- 
provement of  finance  the  most  immediately  urgent 
objects  of  legislative  and  ministerial  consideration. 
Besides,  at  this  time,  the  study  of  political  eco- 
nomy occupied  the  greater  number  of  scholars, 
moral  and  political  philosophers,  and  almost  every 
able  and  informed  senator  and  statesman.  Sucn 
disquisitions,  originating  in  French  ingenuity,  had 
been  corrected,  enlarged,  and  digested  into  a  grand 
system,  by  British  experience,  knowledge,  and 
deduction.  Adam  Smith  was  the  framer  of  com- 
mercial science  and  the  consequent  inculcations ; 
and  his  estimable  work,  indeed,  was  become  the 
text  book  of  political  economists  in  the  closet, 
the  cabinet,  and  senate.  A  very  eminent  writer 
often  gives  a  tone  and  fashion  to  the  subjects  which 
he  treats,  that  procures  them  an  attention,  per- 
haps greater  than  may  be  justified  by  their  com- 
parative value  among  the  various  pursuits  of  life 
and  constituents  of  happiness.  Dwelling  on  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  both 
theorists  and  politicians,  by  too  exclusive  attention  to 
that  one  subject,  have  frequently  been  led  into  an 
imagination  that  the  supreme  constituent  of  national 
good  was  opulence ;  an  idea  totally  inconsistent  with 
a  knowledge  of  human  powers  and  enjoyments,  the 
experience  of  happiness,  and  the  history  of  na- 
tions.' This  very  high  estimation  of  wealth,  as 
the  supreme  excellence  of  a  country,  co-operated 
with    the  mercantile    character,    so    prevalent  in 

'  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
the  Europeans  and  Hindoos.  The  heroes  sent  by  poverty  from  the  north,  to  the  das- 
tardly and  enervated  defenders  of  the  riches  of  the  south.  These,  in  the  monuments 
of  Gillies,  of  Fergusson,  and  Gibbon,  shew  how  falsely  a  political  reasoner  would 
conclude,  who  should  measure  national  glory  and  happiness  by  national  receipts. 

VOL.  nr.  X  Britain, 
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c  H  A  K  Britain,  and   many  in    the   various    departments 
■  of  active  (especially  trading)  life  considered  com- 

178^.     merce  and  finance  as  the  principal  objects  of  exe- 
cutorial conduct.    Mr.  Pitt,  though  too  enlarged  in 
his  views  to  admit  that  opinion  in  the  common  ex- 
tent, yet  regarding  trade,  and  especially  revenue; 
as  most  immediately  urgent  in  forming  his  plans 
for  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament,  directed 
his  mind  chiefly  to   commerce   and   finance,    and 
these  constitute  the  principal  subjects  of  his  majes-^ 
ty's  introductory  speech  to  parliament. 
Iwch^**       The  new  parliament  being  met,   Mr.  Cornwall 
was  chosen  speaker,  and  on  the  19th,  his  majesty 
opened  the  session  by  a  speech  from  the  throne ; 
he  declared  the  high  satisfaction  with  which  he  met 
his  parliament,  after  having  recurred  in  so  important 
a  moment  to  the  sense  of  his  people.  He  entertained 
a  just  and  confident  reliance,  that  the  assembly  was 
animated  with  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  which  had  been  so 
fully   manifested   in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  objects  particularly  recommended  to  their  at- 
tention, were  the  alarming  progress  of  frauds  in 
the  revenue,  the  framing  of  such  commercial  regu- 
lations as  were  immediately  necessary,  and  the  pro- 
viding for  the  good  government  qf  our  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies.     Upon  this  subject,  parliament 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  effect  which  the  mea- 
sures they  adopted  might  have  on  our  own  consti- 
tution, and  our  dearest  interests  at  home.      He 
had  no  wish,  but  to  consult  the  prosperity  of  his 
people,  by  a  constant  attention  to  every  object  of 
national  concern,  by  an  uniform  adherence  to  the 
true  principles  of  our  free  constitution,  and  by  sup- 
porting and  maintaining  in  their  just  balance  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  every  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature.     An  address    conformable   to  the  speech 
having  been  moved,  a  debate  arose  on  the  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  the  king,  for  having  dissolved 

the 
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the  late  parliament :  and  an  amendment  was  pro-  chap. 
posed  to  leave  out  such  parts  ot  the  address  as  re-  ^^^^ 
ferred  to  that  subject,  which  was  negatived  by  a     i784. 
great  majority.     As  his  majesty's  speech  implied  a 
censure  of  the  former  parliament,  and  particularly 
of  Mn  Fox's  East  India  bill,  Mr.  Burke  undertook 
the  justification  of  opposition  and  the  censure  of 
their  adversaries,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  made  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  king,  representing  and 
vindicating  the  proceedings  of  the  last  parliament, 
and  criminating  the  present  ministers.    The  remon- 
strance »  divelt  particularly  on  the  rectitude  and  ex- 
pedience  of  the  late  East  India  bill,  and  on  the 
dreadful  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  dis* 
solution.     Though  both  the  speech  and  proposed 
statement   were  replete  with  ingenuity,    yet  the 
main  arguments  being  necessarily  a  repetition  of 
what  had  been  frequently  urged  before,  the  mo- 
tion was  negatived  without   a  division.     Firmly 
established  as  the  minister,  supported  by  the  people 
through  their  recently  appointed  representatives,  as 
well  as  chosen  by  the  king,  Mr.  Pitt  was  called  to 
exercise  his  talents  for  performing  the  duties  of  so 
arduous  a  situation.  Although  a  year  and  a  half  had 
now  elapsed   since   the   conclusion  of  peace,   the 
contentions   of  party  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
adoption  of  any  effectual  measures  to  recover  the 
country  from  the  miserable  state  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  an   expensive  and  ruinous  war. 
Commerce  was  still  stagnant,   the  national  credit 
depressed,  and  the  funds,  after  an  interval  of  peace, 
at  the  lowest  price  of  war ;   the  public  income, 
unequal  to  the  expenditure  even  in  its  full  amount, 

*  He  said,  he  intended  his  motion  as  an  e^ntaph  on  his  departed  friend,  the  last 
{■riiainent;  that  he  had,  on  some  occasions,  written  long  epitaphs  to  the  memoiy  of 
thoae  that  he  honoured  and  rejected;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  chose  to  fol* 
law  the  corpse  to  the  sepulchre,  and  go  through  the  ceremony  of  saying,  *'  ashes  to 
ashes,  and  dust  to  dust,"  in  sure  and  certain  hope,  through  the  merit  of  the  good 
works  of  the  last  parliament,  that  it  would  have  a  glorious  and  joyful  resurrection, 
and  become  immortal. 

X  2  was 
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was  at  present  greatly  diminished  by  fraud ;  and  our 
important  concerns  in  India  without  any  effectual 
plan  of  beneficial  arrangement;  the  country,  so 
situated,  required  the  efforts  of  the  minister  to  raise 
drooping  credit ;  to  revive  the  funds ;  to  promote  the 
just  and  beneficial  government  of  India ;  to  improve 
the  income,  by  suppressing  fraudulent  deduction, 
and  by  positive  additions ;  to  stimulate  the  national 
industry,  ^terprise,  arid  skill,  to  the  highest  im- 
provement  of  our  mercantile  capability  ;  and  to  pro- 
mote manufactures  and  commerce,  the  sources  of 
public  and  private  wealth.  Such  were  the  objects 
to  which,  partly  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  partly  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  times,  called 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  just  commencing 
an  administration  long  and  important ;  in  which  the 
counsels  and  conduct  of  the  minister,  whether  wise 
or  unwise,  right  or  wrong,  stamp  the  history  of  these 
realms,  their  dependencies  and  connexions,  for  the 
last  sixteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  an  aera 
more  awfully  momentous,  involving  greater  and 
more  extensive  interests  of  enlightened,  energetic, 
and  efficacious  Man,  than  any  century  in  the  annals 
of  human  nature. 

ThU  first  ministerial  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt  were 
directed  to  finance.  Before  he  proceeded  to  new 
imposts,  or  new  regulations  for  the  advancement  of 
revenue,  he  attempted  to  render  the  present  taxes 
as  productive  as  possible,  by  preventing  the  defalca- 
tions of  fraud.  He  had  bestowed  very  great  pains 
in  collecting  information  respecting  the  various  sub- 
jects,  modes,  and  details  of  smuggling.  The  former 
ministers  having  also  in  view  the  suppression  of  this 
unlawful  traffic,  had  in  the  last  session  proposed  a 
committee  for  inquiring  into  those  illicit  practices ; 
three  reports  were  delivered,  containing  very  ample 
.  mq,terials ;  and  Mr.  Eden,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee,  having  employed  his  usual  industry  and 
acuteness  in  investigatmg  these  minute  and  compli- 
cated 
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cated  topics,  had  moved  the  following  resolution^  chap. 
declaratory  of  the  result.  That  the  illicit  practice    '^^^"' 
had  greatly   increased;    the  public  revenue  was      n84. 
annually  defrauded  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than 
two  millions ;  and  these  enormities  and  national 
losses  merited  the  early  and  serious  attention  of  the 
legislature.     Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  par*  bui  for  tht 
liament,  the  subjects  of  these  reports,  and  of  the  S^*^^S|. 
laws  in  being  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  were 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.     On 
the  second  of  June,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  smuggling.     The  objects  of 
the  proposition  were,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the 
hovering  laws,  which  had  limited  the  distance  from 
shore  within  which  seizures  could  be  made ;  to  pre- 
vent ships  from  carrying  arms,  without  a  licence 
from  the  admiralty ;  smuggling  ships  once  captured 
were  never  to  be  returned ;  ships  of  a  certain  de- 
scription, adapted  to  smuggling,  were  never  to  be 
built ;  and  clearances  were  to  be  regulated,  so  as  to 
prevent  ships  clearing  out  in  ballast,  and  afterwards 
going  on  the  smuggling  trade.    In  the  progress  of 
the  bill  a  variety  of  improvements  were  suggested ; 
and,  aft^r  considerable  discussion,  it  passed  into  a 
law. 

Among  various  articles  of  illicit  trade,  the  princi- 
pal commodity  was  tea.  It  had  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  smuggling,  that  only  five  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tea  were  sold  annu- 
ally by  the  East  India  company,  whereas  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  the  kingdom  was  believed  to 
exceed  twelve  millions;  so  that  the  contraband 
trafiic  in  this  article  was  more  than  the  legal. 
The  remedy  which  the  minister  devised  for  this  Commuu^ 
evil,  was  to  lower  the  duties  on  tea  to  so  small  an  ^^  *^ 
amount,  as  to  make  the  profit  inadequate  to  the 
risk.  In  this  trade,  the  rate  of  freight  and  insurances 
to  the  shore  was  about  25  per  cent.,  and  the  insurance 
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c  H  A  P.  on  the  iidand  carriage  about  10  per  cent  mere  j  m 
^^^""'    all  S5  per  cent.    The  duty  on  tea,  as  it  then  stood, 
1784.     was  about  50  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  smuggler  had 
an  advantage  over  the  fair  dealer  of  15  per  cent. 
As  this  regulation  would  cause  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenue   of  about  600,000/.  per  anmim,    he  pro- 
posed to  make  good  the  same  by  an  additional 
window  tax.    This  tax  (he  said)  would  not  be  felt 
as  an  additional  burden,  but  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  commutation^  and  would  prove  favourable  to  the 
^ubject.^     But  the  principal  benefit  which  he  ex- 
pected from  this  measure,  was  the  absolute  ruin  of 
the  smuggling  trade,  which  subsisted  almost  entirely 
<m  the  profit  of  their  teas.     Another  benefit  would 
be,  the  timely  and  necessary  relief  it  would  afford  to 
the  East  India  company.     By  this  regulation  they 
would  find  a  vent  for  thirteen,  instead  of  five,  mil- 
lions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  would  be  enabled  to 
employ  twenty  more  large  ships  in  their  service. 
This  was  the  bill  since  so  well  known  under  the 
title  of  the  Commutation  Act. 
Arguments        OPPOSITION  in  both  hcHises  denied  this  tax  to  be 
^^        commutative  :  tea,  though  a  commodity  of  general 
use,  still  was  an  article  of  luxury ;  whereas  the  ad- 
mission of  light  into  houses  was  indi&ipensably  neces- 
sary ;  and  thus  all  persons,  whether  they  drank  tea 
or  not,  were  compelled  to  pay  a  tax.    The  gain  to 
the  company  might  be  considerable,  but  must  be 
derived  from  the  people,  without  any  return ;  the 
present  was  a  new  and  positive  tax,  and  not  a  substi- 
tution of  one  for  another.    This  bill  was  farther 
censured,  as  a  measure  of  finance  ;  tea,  it  was  said, 
was  a  most  eligible  object  for  taxation,  which  pro- 
duced to  the  revenue  near  a  million  sterling  annu- 
•  ally.    If  once  given  up,  it  could  never  be  recovered, 

*  A  houie  (he  said),  for  instance,  of  nine  windows,  which  would  be  rated  at  lOs,  6d,^ 
mi^ht  be  supposed  to  consume  seven  pounds  of  tea;  the  difference  between  the  old 
-duties  on  which^  and  the  new  duty  proposed,  might  at  an  avera^  amount  to 
.1/.  5s,  lOd, ;  so  that  sach  a  family  would  gain  by  the  commutatlou  15$.  4d, 

and 
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and  five  timjes  the  quantity  of  tea  consumed  yearly  .9  hap. 
diat  had  formerly  been  used,  by  the  new  duty  '^^  "' 
would  not  produce  an  equal  revenue.  It  was  farther  i784. 
contended,  diat  it  would  not  affect  the  suppression  of 
illicit  traffic  ;  the  price. of  tea  on  the  continent  was 
7i  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  the  company's  sales, 
9ud  5  per  cent  was  allowed  to  the  company: 
these  added  to  the  I2i  per  cent,  duty,  it  was  as- 
serted,  would  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all 
the  risks  incurred  by  the  smuggler.  Mr.  Pitt  com- 
bated these  objections :  he  denied  that  tea  was  a 
certain  and  permanent  object  of  revenue ;  the  pre- 
sent state  of  finance  and  jHiblic  credit  did  not  perr 
roit  him  to  bsurter  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty : 
be  was  obliged  to  select  an  object  on  which  he  cowd 
biiuld  the  most  en^re  and  confident  expectation  j 
find  with  the  invaluable  benefits  that  would  result 
from  this  measure  to  the  public,  notwithstanding  tJie 
industry  with  which  popular  odium  was  attempted 
l0  be  stirred  u^p  against  it,  he  was  ready  to  risk  anv 
♦unpopularity  which  it  might  occasion.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  to  forty. 

A  THIRD  bill  was  also  passed  into  a  law  for  the  Regulation 
regulation  of  duties  upon  British  spirits,  and  to  dis-  sritiSr  °" 
.Gontinue  during  a  limited  time  certain  imposts  upon  »p»"^»* 
rum  and  spirits  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
These  three  bills  comprehended  the  whole  plan  of 
Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  subject  of  smuggling,  as  far  as  it 
was  now  submitted  to  parliament.    The  effect  of  the 
scheme  for  preventing  contraband  trade,  including 
several  improvements  which  subsequent  experience 
(devised,  has  been  almost  tl^je  annihilation  of  that  spe. 
cies  of  fraud,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  revenue" 
and  of  morals.    The  commutation  act  being  mi§iin- 

^  Visitors  of  the  watering^'places,  or  other  parts  of  the  coast,  who  have  conversed 
with  elderly  or  middle-aged  watermen,  or  any  kind  of  sea-faring  men  in  those  places, 
must  have  perceived  that  they  considered  smuggling,  heretofore  their  most  lucrative 
occupation,  as  having  received  its  death-blow  from  the.  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

X  4  terpreted 
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CHAP,  terpreted  and  misrepresented  both  by  ignorance 
^^^_^  and  sophistical  ingenuity,  caused  at  first  some  dis- 
1784.  satisfaction ;  that,  however,  was  not  of  long  conti- 
nuance, and  the  additional  duty  on  windows  came 
to  be  paid  without  reluctance. 
^^J^y  Meanwhile  East  India  afiairs  occupied  the  atten- 
thereUefof  tiou  of  the  minister  and  parliament;  a  committee 
SdifwJn-  ^^  appointed  to  collect  information ;  and  its  re- 
pany.  port  being  presented,  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  A  bill  was 
proposed,  for  enabling  the  company  to  make  a  half- 
yearly  dividend  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  for 
the  year,  and  passed  both  houses,  with  considerable 
opposition  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  the  company's  afiairs  could  not  afford 
such  a  dividend.*  On  the  second  of  July,  Mn 
Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  company : 
this  proposition  was  to  allow  the  company  a  further 
respite  of  duties  due  to  the  exchequer,  to  enable 
them  to  accept  bills  beyond  the  amount  prescribed 
by  former  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  their 
future  dividends.  The  proposed  indulgence  was, 
that  the  duties  now  due  should  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments, at  Midsummer  and  Christmas  1785.  The 
principle  of  the  projected  accommodation,  was  the 
solvency  of  the  company  at  the  specified  terms. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  supporting  the  measure,  informed  the 
house,  that  from  the  late  inquiries  which  he  had 
made  into  the  state  of  the  company's  finances^  and " 
from  the  very  ample  and  satisfactory  accounts  he 
had  obtained,  he  had  no  room  to  admit  the  remotest 
idea  that  they  would  not,  at  the  period  he  had 
mentioned,  be  able  to  fulfil  every  engagement. 
India  would  now  enjoy  peace,  and  parliament  would 
enforce  the  active  economy  which  the  present  state 
of  afiairs  so  strongly  recommended ;  a  few  years  of 
tranquillity,  and  a  system  of  exertion  and  frugality, 

'  PniJamtmary  Journals. 
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would  render  our  Indian  possessions  affluent  and  pro«  c  hap. 
sperous.    Opposition  doubted  the  favourable  pro-  ^' 

spect  of  the  company's  afiairs,  and  objected  to  the  i784. 
reKef  proposed.  A  question  was  started,  Whether 
or  not  parliament,  by  authorising  acceptances  of 
bills,  guaranteed  their  validity  ?  Mr.  Pitt  contended 
that  they  did  not ;  Mr.  Fox  that  they  did,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  pledge  the  national  honour  to  their  re- 
sponsibility, by  allowing  the  acceptance  which  they 
had  a  right  to  restrain.  The  sanction  of  parliament 
impressed  the  public  with  an  opinion  of  their  good- 
ness, and  established  their  credit.  Mr.  Dundas 
illustrated  the  subject,  by  reminding  the  house  of  the 
chrcumstances  in  which  the  restriction  had  origin- 
ated. By  the  regulating  bill  of  1773,  the  public 
were  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
company :  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  part  of  their  profits  to  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  that  might  be  fraudulently  sent  over 
from  India,  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  te-  * 

strain  the  amount  of  those  bills ;  consequently,  when 
a  parliament  should  consent  to  the  acceptance  of  bills 
to  a  greater  amount,  it  resigned,  in  behalf  of  the 
public,  so  much  of  the  national  claim  to  the  divi- 
dends, as  was  secured  to  them  by  the  bill  of  1 773. 
•  The  bill  passed  without  a  division. 

These  measures  were  preparatory  and  subordinate 
to  the  bill  of  the  minister  for  the  government  of  In- 
dia, which  he  now  introduced,  similar  in  object  and 
Srinciple  to  the  scheme  that  he  had  proposed  in 
anuary,  but  more  detailed  in  its  provisions,  and 
more  extensive  in  its  appUcations.  On  the  6th  Buiforthe 
of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his  bill  for  the  better  '^'^'^'^ 
regulation  of  India :  in  his  prefatory  oration  he 
^stated  the  magnitude  of  the  subject ;  and  described 
the  vast  accession  of  power  which  the  wealth  of 
India  had  for  a  series  of  years  added  to  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain :  our  former  opulence  was  owing 
io   the   prudent  management  of  our  commercial 

concerns ; 
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CHAP.  ccHicerns ;  and  our  future  hopes  depended  on  the 
^^^"'  judicious  regulations  that  were  now  to  be  introduced 
1784,  for  the  government  of  that  country.  The  leading 
object  was  to  correct  and  restrain  abuses,  remedy 
evils,  improve  the  condition  of  British  India,  and 
thereby  augment  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  this 
country,  by  powers  adequate  to  those  importdirt 
purposes,  without  being  so  great  as  to  endanger  the 
balance  of  the  constitution.  The  bill  undertook  to 
institute  a  new  system  of  government  -at  home,  and 
to  regulate  the  different  presidencies  abroad ;  to 
provide  for  the  happiness  oi  the  natives,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  their  misunderstandings  and  controversies ; 
to  establish  a  new  judicature  for  trying  offences 
committed  in  India,  and  by  strictness  of  govern- 
ment  to  prevent  delinquency.  The  proposed  change 
at  home  was  nearly  the  same  that  has  appeared  'm 
the  narrative.  ^  It  proposed  to  leave  the  manage- 
inent  of  commercial  a£&irs  to  the  company,  and  to 
vest  the  territorial  possessions  in  a  board  of  control. 
Abroad,  the  supreme  council  and  governor-general 
were  to  have  an  absolute  power  of*  originating  orders 
to  the  inferior  presidencies,  in  cases  that  did  not 
interfere  with  the  directions  already  received  from 
Britain,  and  of  suspending  members  of  the  other 
councils  in  case  of  disobedience.  The  supreme 
government  was  restrained  from  offensive  war  or 
alliances,  without  orders  from  home ;  the  subordi- 
nate settlements  were  prohibited  from  forming  even 
defensive  treaties,  but  with  a  conditional  clause, 
'  which  would  render  li>eir  permanency  dependent 

on  the  ratification  of  the  Sovemor-ge^nerS  ;  the 
servants  of  the  company  were  required  to  transmjit 
accounts  of  all  considerable  transactions  to  the 
council  of  Bengal,  and  the  supreme  council  to 
convey  speedy  intelligence  to  Britain  of  every 
important  occurrence.    In  considering  the  comfort 

f  See  this  volume,  chap.  51. 

and 
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and  security  of  the  natives,  inquiry  was  ordexed  to  c  h  a  p. 
be  instituted  by  the  different  presidencies  into  the  ' 

expulsions  of  hereditary  farmers,  and  the  oppressive      i784. 
rents  and  contributions  that  might  have  been  ex- 
torted ;  and  measures  were  directed  to  be  employed 
for  their  relief,  and  future  tranquillity.      Various 
regulations  were  added)  respecting  the  debts  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  to  private 
individuals  and  to  the  company.     The  bill  further 
required  an  examination  into  the  different  establish- 
ments of  the  presidencies,    for   the  purposes  of 
retrenchment,  and  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to 
be  transmitted  to  Britain.     The  proposition  also 
contained  both  the  description  of  delinquency,  and 
the  judicial  establishments  for  its  cognizance  and 
punishments.     Crimes  committed  by  English  sub* 
jects  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made  amenable  to 
every  British  court  of  justice,  in  the  same  manner 
as  ii  they  had  been  committed  in  our  immediate 
dominions.     Presents,  except  such  as  were  merely 
ceremonial,  were  forbidden  to  be  received,  unless 
l^y  a  counsellor  at  law,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  or 
a  chaplain,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the 
present,  and  an  additional  fine,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.   Disobedience  of  orders,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  and  pecuniary  transactions,  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  company,  were  declared  to  be 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.   The  company  were 
forbidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any  person  legally 
condemned  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to  employ  hi^ 
in  their  service  for  ever.     The  governors  of  the 
several  presidencies  were  empowered  to  imprison 
any  person  suspected  of  illicit  correspondence,  and 
to  send  him  to  Ekigland  if  they  judged  it  necessary. 
Every  person  serving  in  India  was  required,  within 
two  months  after  his  return  to  England,  to  deliver 
in  upon  oath  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  an  inven- 
tory of  his  real  and  personal  estates,  and  a  cojr^ 
thereof  to  the  court  erf:  directors,  for  the  inspection 

of 
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CHAP,  of  the  proprietors ;  and  should  the  validity  of  the 
•  account  be  doubted,  on  any  complaint  to  that  effect 
1784.  made  by  the  board  of  control,  the  court  of  directors, 
or  three  proprietors  possessing  India  stock  to  the 
amount  or  10,000/1  conjunctively,  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer were  required  to  examine  upon  oath  the 
person  accused,  and  to  imprison  him  until  he  should 
have  satisfactorily  ans^red  interrogatories.  Neglect 
or  concealment  were  to  be  punished  by  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  defendant,  the  forfeiture  of  all  his 
estates,  both  real  and  personal,  and  an  incapacity 
of  ever  serving  the  company.  For  the  more  speedy 
^  and  effectual  prosecution  of  persons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, charged  with  crimes  committed  in  India,  a 
court  was  established,  to  consist  of  three  judges, 
nominated  respectively  by  the  chancery,  king's 
bench,  and  common  pleas,  four  peers  taken  from  a 
list  of  twenty-six,  and  six  commoners  from  a  list  of 
forty  (the  lists  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  their 
respective  houses),  a  certain  number  of  whom 
should  be  subject  to  peremptory  challenge  both  by 
the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  was  to  extend  to  imprisonment,  fine, 
and  incapacity  of  serving  the  company.  Such  are 
the  outlines  of  Mr.  Pitt's  legislative,  executorial, 
and  judicial  arrangement  for  the  government  of 
India. 
Arguments  OPPOSITION  reprobated  the  bill,  on  the  grounds 
aginst  t  e  ^^  insufficieucy  for  the  regulation  of  India,  and 
dangerously  extending  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
Many  objections  were  also  made  to  particular 
clauses;  the  new  tribunal  was  said  to  be  in  truth 
a  screen  for  delinquents,  since  no  man  was  to  be 
tried  but  on  the  accusation  of  the  company  or  the 
attorney-general ;  he  had  only  to  conciUate  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  attain  perfect  security.  .The 
obligation  to  swear  to  the  amount  of  property,  and 
tiie  powers  granted  to  the  courts  of  enforcing  inter- 
rogatories, tended  to  compel  persons  to  criminate 
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themselves,  and  were  modes  of  inquisitorial  pro-  chap. 
ceedings  unknown  to  the  subjects  of  this  island.  ^^^^^' 
It  was  confidently  denied  that  there  was  any  neces-  i784. 
sity  for  so  alarming  a  departure  from  the  established 
principles  and  practice  of  the  constitution  ;  and  it 
was  therefore  presumed  that  it  could  have  been 
done  with  no  other  than  a  corrupt  view,  to  draw 
the  rich  and  powerful  servants  of  the  East  India 
company  into  a  depen  dance  upon  the  crown  for 
its  protection.  Mr.  Fox  directed  the  force  of  his 
eloquence  against  this  measure  of  his  rival.  "  It 
prepares  (said  the  orator)  feebleness  at  home  by  a 
division  of  power ;  if  there  be  a  receipt,  a  nostrum, 
for  making  a  weak  government,  it  is  by  giving  the 
power  of  contriving  measures  to  one,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  persons  who  are  to  execute  them  to 
another.  Theories  that  do  not  connect  men  with 
measures,  are  not  theories  for  this  world ;  they  are 
chimeras  with  which  a  recluse  may  divert  his  fancv, 
but  not  principles  on  which  a  statesman  would 
found  his  system.  But,  say  the  ministers,  the  ne- 
gative provides  against  the  appointment  of  improper 
officers  }  the  commissioners  have  a  negative,  there- 
fore they  have  full  power.  Here  then  is  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  the  company,  and  of  the  so 
much  vaunted  chartered  rights.  The  bill  is  a 
scheme  of  dark  and  delusive  art,  and  takes  away 
the  claims  of  the  company  by  slow  and  gradual  sap. 
The  first  assumption  made  by  the  minister,  is  the 
power  of  superin tendance  and  control ;  and  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  power  ?  Does  it  mean  such  a 
superintendance  and  control  as  this  house  possesses 
over  ministers  ?  No ;  for  this  house  has  not  the 
power  of  giving  official  instructions.  It  is  to  be  an 
active  control,  it  is  to  originate  measures ;  and  this 
is  the  next  step.  At  last,  to  complete  the  invasion, 
orders  may  be  secretly  conveyed  to  India  by  the 
commissioners,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  giving 
their  open  countenance  to  instructions  to  be  sent 

from 
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CHAP,  froift  the  directors  of  an  opposite  tendency.    To 
^^^"'    suffer  such  a  scheme  of  dark  intrigue  will  be  a  farce, 
1784.      a  child's  play,  and  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
government.     To  this  progressive  and  underhand 
scheme,  I  peremptorily  object.     If  it  were  right  to 
vest  the  powers  of  the  court  of  directors  in  a  board 
of  privy  counsellors,  at  any  rate  it  should  be  done 
openly.     A  great  nation  ought  never  to  descend  to 
gradual  and  insidious  encroachment.     Let  them  do 
what  they  wished  for  explicitly,  and  shew  the  com- 
pany,  that  what  they  dare  to  do,  they  dare  to 
justify." 
Arguments        The  minister  declared  his  conviction,  that  the 
*"'"•         ordinary  courts  of  justice  were  inadequate  to  the 
cognizance  of  Indian  delinquency ;  and  that  there 
were  many  crimes  committed  there,  for  which  the 
common  law  had  provided  no  redress  :  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  conceive,  that  the  principle  on  which 
he  proceeded  was  so  totally  unknown  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  this  kingdom  ;  it  was  recognised  in  the 
whole  code  of  martial  law.  As  to  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  he  trusted  he  had  sufficiently  guarded  against 
any  such  apprehensions,  by  the  mode  directed  for 
the  constitution    of  the  new  court  of  judicature. 
The  whole  plan  was  efficient  to  every  good  purpose, 
and  guarded  against  the  evil  which  must  have  re- 
sulted  from    the  scheme   of  Mr.  Fox.     The   bill 
passed  both  houses  by  very  great  majorities. 

In  the  characters  of  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox  a  diver- 
sity has  been  remarked,  which  may  perhaps  account 
for  a  striking  difference  iii  their  respective  systems. 
Energetic  as  Mr.  Fox  is  in  power,  he  is  not  always 
proportionably  guarded  and  considerate  in  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  faculties  ;  hence,  though  his  judgment 
be  exquisite,  his  actually  exerted  discrimination 
does  not  uniformly  keep  pace  with  the  strength  of 
his  invention :  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  power- 
ful as  he  is  in  force,  is  extremely  circumspect  and 
discriminate,  as  to  the  extent  and  bounds  of  operar- 
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tion  most  conducive  to  the  purpose.      Mr.  Fox^  chap; 
adopting  a  principle  in  itself  right,  often  adopts  it    ^•^^"'  . 
too  implicitly,  and  carries  its  application  to  a  greater      i784. 
extent  than  the  exact  case  justifies.     Mr.  Pitt  much  ^^tJJf ^^j^" 
more  accurately  fixes  the  line  of  demarcation,  which  biikasrc- 
the  principle  with  the  existing  case  requires.     The  the  chaw" 
India  bill  of  1783,  considered  in  relation  to  certain  tcrs  of  their 
ends,  was  ably,  skilfully,  and  effectually  devised ;  ""'  °"* 
but   attending   to    efficacy,  its   author  neglected 
control.      The  wheels  strongly  constructed,    but 
wanting  the  drag,  by  the  force  and  rapidity  of  their 
motion,  might  have  overturned  and  crushed  the 
constitution.    The  plan  of  1784,  in  forming  a  power 
for  specific  use,  guarded  more  cautiously  against 
eventual  abuse. 

During  this  session,  the  Westminster  election  P*^***" 
occupied  considerable  attention  ;  a  scrutiny  having  muigter'  * 
been  granted  by  the  high  bailiff,  at  the  instance  of  election. 
sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  its  lega- 
lity was  questioned  by  Mr.  Fox :  according  to  that 
gentleman,  the  election  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  under  Mr.  George  Grenville's 
bill.     The  discussion  produced  an  astonishing  dis- 
play of  legal  ability  and  knowledge,   both  from 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox ;  when  the  question  was  put, 
the  arguments  of  the  former  were  found  to  have 
prevailed,  and  the  scrutiny  was  ordered  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

A  VERY  humane  and  equitable  measure  was  this  Mr.Dunda* 
session   proposed   by  Mr.  Dundas,  indeed   equally  J^^tlon** 
meritorious  as  a  scheme  of  individual  justice  and  oftheior- 
national  policy :  this  was  the  restoration  of  the  etSw. 
estates  forfeited  in  the  Scottish  rebellions  to  the 
representatives  of  the  sufferers.     He  enlarged  on 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  principle,  and  ad- 
ducing the  opinion  of  a  Chatham  as  an  authority 
in  favour  of  his  arguments,  he  quoted  the  cele- 
brated passage  in  one  of  that  illustrious  orator's 
speeches,  which  describes  the  merits  of  the  Scotch 
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CHAP,  highlanders.  He  drew  an  auspicious  omen  from 
^^^"'  reflecting,  that  the  first  blow  had  been  riven  the 
1784.  proscription  by  the  earl  of  Chatham ;  and  trusted, 
that  the  remains  of  a  system,  which,  whether  dic- 
tated at  first  by  narrow  views  or  by  sound  policy, 
ought  certainly  to  be  temporary,  would  be  com- 
pletely annihilated  under  the  administration  of  his 
son. 

He  made  the  panegyric  of  persons  under  this 
predicament,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  last  war.  He  said  there  was  not  one  of  those 
families,  in  which  some  person  had  not  atoned  for 
the  erroi:s  of  his  ancestors,  and  spUt  his  blood  in  his 
country's  cause ;  and  he  would  boldly  assert,  that 
the  spirit  which  had  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the 
highlands  disaffected  to  the  present  TOvemment, 
had  long  since  disappeared,  and  that  the  king  had 
not  at  this  moment  a  set  of  more  loyal  subjects  in 
his  dominions.  It  would  be  magnanimity  to  treat 
them  like  true  and  faithful  subjects,  and  cancel  for 
ever  the  offences  of  their  ancestors ;  nor  would  the 
liberality  of  the  proceeding  be  greater  than  its  policy. 
The  spirit  of  emigration  in  the  highlanders  was  such, 
that  nothing  could  extinguish  it  but  the  return  of 
their  long  lost  patrons,  and  the  affection  and  reve- 
rence which  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  island 
felt  for  their  natural  lords.  It  was  obvious,  that  a 
property  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  was  not 
so  well  managed  as  if  possessed  by  private  propri- 
etors :  the  restoration  of  the  estates  would  tend 
very  much  to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of 
A  law  u  the  country.  The  bill  experienced  some  opposition 
JSrpur^  i^  the  house  of  lords;  the  objections  proceeded 
pM«-  liot  from  the  substance,  but  the  lateness  of  the 

season,  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced ; 
all  these,    however,    were  over-ruled,    and  it  was. 
passed  into.  a.  law. 
Mr^pi"  Tn        ^^'  ^^'^'^  found  himsclf  neccssarily  engaged  in  the 
investigating  laboHous  busiucss  of  winding  up  the  accounts  of  the 
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war,  and  was  compelled,  by  the  burden  of  floating  chap. 
debt,  and  the  general  state  of  the  national  finances,     ^^"^^"' 
to  negociate  a  loan,  though  in  time  of  peace ;  but      1784. 
as  this  measure,  was  obviously  unavoidable,  in  order  *«?«"'•« 
to  make  the  terms  as  favourable  as  possible,  in-  * 
stead  of  granting  enormous   profit  to  private   or 
political  lavourites,   he  disposed  of  it  to  the  best 
bidders.    The  sum  borrowed  was  six  millions ;  the  suppCes. 
taxes  were  chiefly  upon  articles  of  accommodation 
and  ornament  in  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage,  or 
postage,  by  the  restrictions  of  franking,  with  some 
additional  duties  on  liquors.     The  principle  of  im- 
post with  which  he  set  out,  was  to  bear  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  the  poorer  classes  :  besides  this  loan,  ^^  "^ 
there  was  a  large  debt  unfunded,  chiefly  in  navy 
and  exchequer  bills,    and    ordnance    debentures. 
Of  these  six  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  funded,  and  the  rest  necessarily  deferred  to 
the  following  year.    On  the  2d  day  of  August;  the. 
session  was  ended,  by  a  speech  n*om  the  throne.; 
in  which  his  majesty  expressed  his  warmest  thanks 
for  the  eminent  proofs  exhibited  by  parliament  ot 
zealous  and  diligent  attention  to  the  public  service. 
The  happiest  effects  were  declared  to  be  expected 
from  the  provision  made  for  the  better  government 
c^  India,  and  from  the  institution  *of  a  tribunal  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  trial  of  offences  committed 
in  that  distant  country.    The  sovereign  observed 
with  great  satisfaction,  the  laws  which  were  passed 
for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  reve- 
nue.    He  applauded  the  zeal  and  liberality  with 
which  the  house  of  commohs  had  provided  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  though  he  felt  and  regretted 
the  necessity  in  which  their  exertions  originated. 
A  definitive  treaty,  the  king  informed  the  house, 
was  concluded  between  Britain  and  the  States-ge- 
neral ;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  po- 
sitive *  ^(ssurances  from  foreign  pow^s,  promised  a 
continuance  of  general  tranquillity. 
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Britain  resumes  her  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent.-^* 
State  of  foreign  powers.  —  Situation  and  views  of  Catha* 
rine.  —  Character  and  conduct  of  the  emperor  Joseph.  — 
Catharine  courts  his  alliance.  —  Treaty  between  these  jnrin" 
ces.  —  Catharines  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  —  Seizure  qf 
that  country.  —  Measures  of  internal  improvement.  —  It  is 
the  interest  of  Russia  to  adtivate  amity  with  Britain.  — * 
Catharines  conduct  to  Britain  not  consistent  with  her  usual 
wisdom.  —  Reforming  projects  of  the  emperor. — Suppresion 
of  religious  orders.  —  Schemes  of  naval  and  commercial  ag- 
grandizement.  —  Dismantles  the  fortresses  of  the  Nether^ 
lands.  —  Proposes  to  open  the  Scheldt.  —  The  emperor  pre^ 
fets  his  claims.  —  Arguments  on  both  sides.-^^JosepWs  aUe- 
gations  entirely  contrary  to  justice.  —  The  Dutch  prepare  to 
defend  their  rights.  -^  Bussia  supports  the  pretensions  cf  the 
emveror.  — Prussia  and  France  unfriendly  to  the  emperor^ s 
demands. — Britain  disposed  to  protect  Holland.  r-^Bri" 
taints  speedy  recovery  from  the  evils  of  war. -^  Flour  i^ing 
commerce.  —  Miscellaneous  occurrences. — Death  of  doctor 
Johnson^  and  a  short  view  of  literature  and  science  at  his 
decease. — Improvements  of  the  present  age  in  natural  phi- 
losophy and  chemistry. — Invention  of  air-baUoons.^— Ascent 
qfLimardifrom  the  Artillery-ground. — General  astonish- 
ment (fthe  metropolisr  at  this  phenomenon. 

c  H  A  p^  JTOR  the  last  twenty  years,  England  had  been  30 
^^^^^"'         much  engaged  in  her  own  intestine  and  colonial 
1784.     dissensions,  and  afterwards  with  the  AQierican  war 
w'^Yer    *^d  ^^  consequences,  that  she  bestowed  much  less 
attention  to  attcutiou  ou  the  general  concerns  of  Europe,  than 
the  c^ti!  ""^  at  any  former  period  of  her  history  since  thq  revo- 
n««.         lution.    From  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration, while  recovering  her  internal  prosperity, 
she  resumed  her  importance  amo^g  foreign. nations. 
During  the  remaining  portion  of  our  narrative,  i^er 
interests  became  so  interwoven  with  those  of  conti- 
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nental  powers,  that  the  general  state  of  Europe  mast  chap. 
occupy  a  larger  share  of  the  history  than  has  been    ^^^^- '* 
hitherto  necessary.  1734; 

The  empress  of  Russia  had  not  been  engaged  in  state  of 
any  great  war  sinee  the  peace  concluded  in  1774  ^**^^^^" 
with  Turkey ;  she  nevertheless  was  actively  employ- 
ed  in  schemes  of  external  aggrandizement  as  well 
as  of  internal  improvement.  Catharine's  objects 
were  to  extend  over  Germany,  and  her  more  north-r 
ern  vicinity,  her  influence  and  power,  so  much 
increased  by  her  acquisitions  in  Poland ;  on  the  other  situatfon 
side  to  make  herself  mistress  pf  the  Turkish  empire,  cathari^**^ 
through  the  extent  of  coast  which  she  should  then 
possess  on  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean  t  in 
addition  to  her  maritime  territories  in  the  north,  she 
proposed  to  attain  a  commercial  and  naval  eminence, 
proportioned  to  her  territorial  power,  rapidly  in- 
crease the  value  of  her  immense  dominions,  and  be-t 
come  decidedly  superior  to  every  other  sovereign. 
The  end  was  grand,  nor  were  the  means  ill  adapted* 
At  p^ce  herself,  she  had  carefully  surveyed  the 
circumstances,  situation,  and  character  of  other  statei$ 
and  princes.  As  the  supreme  obstacle  to  maritime 
ex^tation  would  be  Britain,  the  confederacy  formed 
agatost  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  was  consonant  to 
her  wishes,  and,  without  open  and  direct  hostilities, 
she  endeavoured  to  promote  its  success.  This  na- 
turally produced  a  connexion  between  her  and 
Francej  the  ancient  ally  of  Turkey,  the  chief  object 
of  Cathaaine's  ambition.  The  sagacious  empress, 
penetrating  into  the  characters  of  other  princes, 
avioled  herself  of  either  their  strength  or  weakness, 
and  applied  to  thi^  ruling  passions  to  gratify  her 
own.  The  king  of  Prussia,  she  well  knew,  she  never 
could  raader  an  lastrumieat  foir  effecting  her  pur- 
poses, though  she  might  procure  him  as  a  co-adjutor 
when  cooperation  with  Ru^ist  suited  his  own.  She 
wat  a^are  that  he  would  instantly  dive  into  her 
designs,  and  eflfecfcnafly  obstruct  them  if  they  w^re 
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CHAP,  likely  ever  remotely  to  interfere  with  his  interedt8. 
xxxiii!   gggi^gg^  in  her  principal  scheme,  his  co-operatioa 

1784.      could  not  directly  advance  her  designs,  even  if  he 
were  so  disposed.    From  the  situation  and  power 
of  his  dominions,  the  emperor  would  be  the  most 
effectual  auxiliary;  and  to  his  personal  character, 
she  did  not  doubt  she  could  apply  with  success. 
Character     Joscph  was  foud  of  distiuctiou,  without  the  means 
rf*the'cm-^  of  acquiring  it  by  great  and-  meritorious  qualities, 
peior  Jo-      Ardently  desirous  of  increasing  his  power,  vdthout 
**^  solid  and  vigorous  capacity  to  gratify  his  favourite 

passion,  he  was  one  of  those  secondary  characters, 
bustling,  busy,  and  active,  which  in  all  ages  and 
ranks  have  been  efficacious  tools,  moved  ana  guided 
by  superior  ability.  Joseph,  she  well  knew,  from 
his  power  and  vicinity,  would  be  a  most  useful  in- 
strument in  her  designs  upon  Turkey,  either  of 
encroachment,  which  she  at  the,  time  meditated,  or 
of  subjugation,  which  though  at  a  more  distant  pe- 
riod she  no  less  firmly  intended.  That  she  might 
the  more  readily  win  over  Joseph  to  second  her  views, 
in  the  year  I78O  she  requested  a  personal  confer- 
ence ;  they  met  at  Mohilof,  and  there  Catharine 
thoroughly  confirmed  the  opinion  which  she  had 
conceived  of  his  abilities  and  character,  and  after 
having  impressed  him  with  the  highest  opinion  of 
her  6wn  genius  and  accomplishments,  she  appeared 
to  make  him  the  repository  of  her  most  secret  de- 
w^tltu  ^g^s.  She  represented  to  him  the  advantages  that 
alliance,  would  accruc  to  both  empires  from  a  close  political 
union  ;  and  the  practicability  that,  by  such  a  con- 
nexion, they  might  share  the  spoils  of  Turkey,  and 
each  acquiring  both  an  extensive  and  productive 
accession  of  dominions  contiguous  to  their  respec- 
tive territories,  their  conCert,  when  so  increased  in 
power,  would  enable  them  to  direct  the  affiurs 
of  the  German  empire.  Joseph  very  readily  ac- 
ceded, both  to  the  expediency  of  the  object,  and 
feasibUity  of  the  plan.      It.  was  agreed  that  Csu 
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itouch  as  possible  to  facilitate  communication  be^  chap. 
tween  distant  parts  of  Russia,  and  especially  bj  •^^^'"' 
water  conveyance.  She  had  projected  to  open  a  it«4. 
navigation  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
by  a  line  of  canals  which  should  join  the  gulph  ef 
Finland,  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the 
river  Dwina,  and  thus  save  traders  with  Archangel 
the  dangerous  voyisige  round  Cape  North  ;  but  on 
a  Survey  of  the  interjacent  country,  abounding  with 
rocks  and  mountains,  the  scheme  was  judged  to 
be  impracticable.  She  attempted  to  establish  an 
intercourse  between  her  eastern  and  western  domi- 
Hions,  by  opening  a  canal  between  the  Pruth,  which 
falls  into  the  Wolga,  and  the  Mista,  that  commu* 
nicates  by  lakes  with  a  river  which  falls  iiito  the 
Baltic,  that  so  there  might  be  a  commercial  traffic 
carried  on  between  the  maritime  regions  of  Europe, 
and  the  inland  recesses  of  northern  Asia ;  and  this 
great  design  wa*  foUy  accomplished. 

The  policy  of  Russia  respecting  foreign  alUances, 
was  of  much  more  questionable  wisdom,  than  her 
schemes  of  internal  improvement.     TThe   former 
princes  of  Muscovy  had  uniformly  cultivated  a  close 
mtereourse  with  England ;  desirotis  of  naval  knd  it  irthe  in^ 
€&mttietcial  aggrandizement,  Catharine  conceived  ^^^ 
that   the    trade    and  maritime  power  of  Britain  cultivate 
i*ere  the  chief  obstructions  to  her  own,  and  from  b^J^^^"^ 
this   opinion   rather   discouraged  than  promoted 
jit&ity  ^th  these  realms.     Were  a  person  in  private 
Mh  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  venders  of 
<>€Aximodities  to  cultivate  a  close   connexion  with 
their  best  customers,  be  would  be  charged  with 
advancing  a  self  evident  proposition,  which  no  man 
iti   his  senses  could  deny,   either  as  an  abstract 
truth,   or  as  a  prudent  rule    of  conduct.     Un- 
deniable as  it  is,  yet  Catharine  was  not* guided 
by  this  prindiple.     The  commerce  with  England  is 
esse^t^  to  Russia.    No  merchants  with  smaller 
capitals,  or  less  commercial  spirit  than  the  English, 

Y  4  will 
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CHAP,  will  or  can  advance  such  sums  of  money  lon^ 
^^5^  before  the   period    of  return,   to  invigorate  the 
17S4.     manuiactures,  employ  the  people  in  a  wide  and 
poor  country,  and  enable  the  small  traders  to  bring 
their    goods    to    market    from    remote   districts. 
Without  this  application  of  British  capital,  industry 
ceasing  to  be  productive,  trade  and  manufactures 
would  languish,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Catharine  for 
stimulating  the  industiy  of  her  subjects,  must  be- 
come less  valuable,  in  the  proportion  that  her  policy 
decreased  the  English  market    Most  of  the  articles 
that  her  dominions  could  supply,  might  be  procured 
from  America ;  and  should  repulsive  conduct  drive 
Britain  from  Russia  into  other  channels  of  import, 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  her  commerce,  which  from  no 
other  source  she  could  compensate.    Never  could, 
or  can,  Russia  profit  by  disagreement  with  England. 
mB^**  Influenced,  however,  in  this  important  instance  by 
not  comiit-  naTFOW  and  unavailing  jealousy,  instead  of  her  usual 
J^J^jJ^  enlarged  policy,  she  conducted  herself  inimically  to 
dom.  the  nation  with  which  it  was  her  chief  interest  to 

maintain  the  strictest  friendship.  She  continued  to 
cultivate  an  amicable  correspondence  with  France, 
and  the  closest  union  with  Joseph,  whom  she 
ardently  seconded  in  schemes  which  now  occujued 
the  chief  attention  of  Europe. 

Since  the  year  1781,  Joseph  II.,  by  the  death  of 

his  mother,  the  empress-queen,  had  been  the  sole 

sovereign  of  the  Austrian  dominions;  and  being  now 

free  from  restraint,  fully  exhibited  that  character 

ras  before  discovered  by  the  discerning,  byi 

yet  been  displayed  to  the  world.    Possessi]" 

ut  superficial  talents,  the  emperor  was  d 

desirous  of  fame  and  distinction.    With^ 

genius  to  concert  great  schemes,  Joseph  was 

ture  of  imitation,  and  had  formed  himself  on 

.el  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  his  con- 

of  that  extraordinary  character  reached. 

many  objects  which  called  forth  the  exer- 
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tion  of  Frederic's  astonishinc^  powers,  two  princi-  chap. 
pally  occupied  his  attention ;  the  acquirement  of  ' 

productive  territories,  and  the  improvement  of  all  i784. 
nis  possessions,  according  to  their  physical,  political, 
and  commercial  resources, .  inclucQng  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  character  of  his  subjects.  His 
efforts  ably,  skilfully,  and  constandy  directed  to  one 
or  both  of  these  objects,  had  been  so  successful  as  to 
raise  Prussia  from  being  a  small  and  secondary  prin* 
cipality,  to  the  first  rank  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Joseph  attempted  both  to  improve  and 
extend  the  Austrian  possessions ;  his  means  did  not, 
however,  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  designs  of 
his  archetype.  Frederic  directed  his  efforts  to  in- 
crease  national  prosperity  in  ite  various  constituents ; 
whatever  opinions  ne  himself  might  have  formed 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  was  far  from  judging 
it  expedient  to  interfere  with  the  established 
notions  of  his  subjects,  or  to  subvert  any  of  those 
establishments,  which,  either  in  themselves  or  by 
habitual  associations,  cherish  sentiments  of  piety, 
the  surest  sources  of  both  the  private  and  public 
virtues  which  exalt  a  people.  If  he  was  a  deist, 
he  did  not  apprehend  that  his  subjects  would  be 
the  fitter  without  religion  for  either  defending  or 
improving  his  dominions.  Like  many  others  of  no 
eat  talents,  Joseph  considered  indifference  to  re- 
ion  as  a  source  of  distinction;  he  was  ostentatious 
in  infidelity,  and  wished  it,  under  the  name  of  libe- 
rality, to  spread  through  his  territories.  One  measure 
which  he  adopted,  was  certainly  in  itself  equitable ; 
he  disclaimed  all  dependence  in  secular  afikirs  on  the 
pope  of  Rome :  he  justly  deemed  it  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  and  dignity  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  to  acknowledge  subordination  to  a  fo- 
reign priest.  The  emperor  greatly  increased  tolera- 
tion in  the  various  parts  of  his  domitiions,  and  in 
general  extended  religious  liberty  to  Jews  and  all 
other  sects  and  denominations.    So  far  his  policy 

appeared 
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CHAP,  appeared  wise  and  liberal ;  but  counsels  and  acts 
^gg^^  right  in  themselves,  may  be  wrong  as  part  of  a 
1784.  general  system.  The  emperor  was  a  reforming  pro^ 
jector,  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  change,. 
suppresncm  y^yy  f^^  excecdcd  expedieRcv :  the  suppression  of 
a*""  the  religious  orders,  and  conLcation  oY  their  pro- 
perty,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  innovating 
plans.  In  1782,  he  issued  imperii  decrees  for  sup- 
pressing monasteries,  convents,  and  every  species  of 
religious  fraternities  or  sisterhoods,  and  took  pos- 
session of  all  their  lands  and  moveables.  A  com- 
/  mission  was  established  for  the  administration  of  the 
sequestered  estates  and  effects,  which  were  so  coor 
siderable,  that  the  most  moderate  calculators  sup- 
posed th^t  the  emperor  could  gain  four  or  five 
millians  sterling  by  the  reform. "  Annual  stipends 
were  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed 
Abbots,  abbesses,  canons,  canonesses,  monks  and 
nuns,  which  were  in  some  degree  proportioned  to 
their  rei^ective  irank  and  condition ;  but  it  was 
heavilv  compkined,  that  the  portions  were  so 
scatitily  measured,  as  to  be  shamefuUy  inadequate 
to  the  purpose.  A  reform,  involving  in  it  such  an 
eiltensive  robbery,  was  by  no  meians  applauded  b¥ 
distinguishing  and  wise  men,  as  consistent  wim 
either  justice  or  sound  policy.  The  spoliation  ren» 
dered  the  whole  measure  more  particularly  odious 
than  it  otherwise  might  hstte  been ;  and  whatever 
means  were  at  home  employed  to  stifle  complaint, 
they  could  not  restrain  the  censure  of  foreigners 
upon  the  conduct  ot  this  prince.  Many  conceived 
that  his  object  was  to  plunder  the  church }  that  the 

*  The  celebrated  Mirabeau  makes  the  following  observations  upon  th^se  changes: 
— ^Tbe  internal  revolutions  which  the  emperor  has  effected  ii^  H$  do6cMas»lapff 
been  greatly  appbuded ;  but  what  a  number  of  objections  might  be  brought  against 
these  eulogiums ;  at  least,  the  panegyrists  of  Joseph  the'  second  ought  to  tell  tit 
whtt  jnttice  diey  find  in  invkig  a  cttisea  ttcm  the  profession  which  he  h(»  embomcf^t 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.  I  will  tcdl  them  plainly,  that  there  is  as  ihuch 
injusdce  m  expelling  a  fiSar,  or  a  nun,  frofai  ti^e'ir  retreat,  as  in  turning  a  ptWate 
individual  out  of  his  house.  Deqpise  the  friars  as  much  as  you  will,  but  do>iiot 
persecute  them ;  above  all,  do  not  rob  them;  for  we  ought  not  either  .to  persecute 
4»  rnb  illy  li^,  £roiA  the  avcmed  atheibt  dbvta  to  thfc  moM  ^ 

pillage 
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piUage  (instead  of  being  applied  to  ally  useful  or  c  h  a  p. 
oenevolent  purpose)  was  intended  merely  for  the  i"^^^^"' 
support  of  his  ambitious  projects ;  and  that  he  had  1784.' 
concerted  with  Russia,  plans  of  mutual  co-operation, 
in  order  to  aggrandize  both  powers.  The  situation  "^^  ^^^Yd 
of  maritime  Europe  had  afforded  to  the  Austrian  Ne-  commercial 
theriands  mercantile  benefit,  which  inspired  Joseph  ^^1,7^""^'"' 
with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  naval  and  commercial 
importance.  The  war  that  pervaded  western  Eu- 
rope had  transferred  from  Holland  to  Austrian 
Flanders  and  Brabant  that  immense  trade,  which, 
through  the  canals  and  great  German  rivers,  Eng- 
land carried  on  with  the  eastern  and  northern 
countries  of  the  continent.  The  benefits  which  the 
Netherlands  derived  from  this  transit  of  so  great  a 
commerce,  were  still  farther  increased,  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  naval  war  in  which  Britain 
was  involved ;  attacked  at  once  in  every  part  of  the 
wotld,  England  was  frequently  under  the  necessity 
<>f  abandoning  the  protection  of  her  European 
(Commerce,  that  her  foreign  fleets  might  be  sttt- 
ficiently  powerful  to  cover  her  very  numerous 
distant  possessions;  and  British  merchants  wei*e 
obliged  to  use  foreign  vessels  for  the  cotlveystrice  of 
their  goods.  From  the  operation  of  these  causes, 
Ostend  became  a  general  mart  of  all  the  neutral 
as  well  as  belligerent  states ;  and  such  an  influl  of 
trade  was  carried  into  that  city  and  port,  that  even 
eariy  in  the  war  it  reached  a  degi'6e  of  opulence  arid 
Commercial  importance,  whicfh  it  neiv^f  before 
enjoyed,  or  tvas  Expected  to  attain.  The  spirit  of 
mercantile  adventure  was  rapidly  difftised  througft 
the  Austrian  LdW  Ci)Untries ;  the  desire  and  hope 
of  acquiring  immense  riches  universally  operated : 
Brussels  itself,  notwithstanding  the  habitual  ease  add 
love  of  pleasure  incident  to  its  situation,  and  the  lotig 
resddeilce  of  a  court,  could  not  escape  the  infection; 
aid  many  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had  fle  ver  bi^fore 
etigiged  in  comrAetdt  Cfi  any  kind,  now  Md  out  all 

their 
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CHAP,  their  ready  money  in  building  ships.    The  citizei^s 

^^^"''   of  Antwerp  regretted  the  loss  of  their  former  trade, 

1734.     riches,  and  splendor ;  and  Conceived  hopes  of  the 

?ossible  recovery    of  those  valuable  advantages, 
ndeed,  the  spirit  now  excited  was  so  prevalent^  that 
the  states  of  the  Netherlands  presented  a  memorial 
to  the   emperor,   requesting  that  he  would   take 
measures    lor^-the   re-estabUshment  of  that  port. 
Meanwhile  the  gix)wing  opulence  of  Ostend   was 
immense ;  the  limits  of  the  city  became  too  narrow 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  the  buildings  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  immense  quantities  of  merchan- 
dize, of  which  it  was  become  the  temporary  deposit 
tory  :  traders  and  speculators  continually  arrived  to 
participate  such  benefits,  and  rapidly  rising  popula- 
tion was  in  proportion  to  the  sudden  flow  of  riches. 
Elated  with  unexpected  prosperity,  the  inhabitants 
little  regarded  the  circumstance  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  forgot  that^  as  the  cause  was  transitory, 
the  effect  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent     Such 
was  the  state  of  affiiirs  and  sentiments  in  the  Ne* 
therlands  when  the  emperor  arrived  in  June  1781, 
at  Ostend:  struck  with  the  flourishing  condition 
in  which  he  found  this  port,  impressed  with  the 
exulting  hopes  of  the  inhabitants,   and  devoid  of 
that  comprehensive  sagacity  which  could  distinguish 
between  special  and  general  causes,  with  the  predpi- 
tancy  of  superficial  reasoners,  he  concluded  that  uie 
prosperity  which  was  then  prevalent  must  always  last 
in  ms  tour  through  the  Netiierlands  he  bestowed  the 
greatest  attention  upon  merchants,  and  every  object 
connected  with  merchandize.    Arrived  at  Antwerp, 
he  in  his  conduct  exhibited  views  of  interfering 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt     He  went  down 
that  river  in  a  boat,  as  far  as  to  the  first  of  those 
Dutch  forts,  which  had  been  erected  to  guard  the 
passage,  and  to  secure  to  the  states  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  river;  he  had  the  depth  of  the 
channel  ascertained  in  several  places,  and  he  strictly 

examined 
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examined  all  the  obstructions  of  art  and  nature  9j^x3ttii^* 
ivfaich  tended  to  impede  its  navigation.    Joseph  , 
had  also  farther  objects  in  view,  which  he  thought      i784. 
the  situation  of  Holland,  weakened  by  her  impolitic 
war  with   her  natural  ally,  would  enable  him  tp 
accomplish. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  succession  war,  as  many 
readers  must  know,  the  principal  fortresses  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  were  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  securi^ 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  themselves ;  and  while 
they  formed  a  powerful  barrier  to  cover  the  terri- 
tories of  the  states,  they  were  to  be  garrisoned  and 
defended  by  them,  and  thus  serve  to  obviate  the 
danger  apprehended  from  the  power  and  ambition 
of  France.     During  the   weakness  of  Austria  in 
the  beginning  of  Maria  Teresa's  reign,  she  derived 
considerable  advantages  from  this  treaty ;  but  now 
that   he  was  become   so  powerful,  the  emperor 
thought  himself  fully  competent  to  protect  and 
defend  his  own  dominions,  and,  being  master  of 
great  armies,  he  conceived  that  he  did  not  want 
K>rtresses  to  impede  the  progress  of  an  enemy. 
Thinking  it  derogatory  to  his  own  honour,  as  well 
as  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  empire,  that  a 
great  number  of  his  principal  cities  and  fortresses 
should  be  garrisoned,  and  at  his  own  expence,  he 
proposed  to  resume  the  barrier.    To  justify  the  in- 
tended measure,  he  stated  that,  in  the  last  war 
between  Austria  and  France,  the^Dutch  had  shewn 
themselves  incapable  of  maintaining  the  fortresses ; 
that,  besides,  the  state  of  affairs  was  now  so  entirely ' 
altered,  that  none  of  the  causes  or  motives  which 
originally  operated  to  the  establishment    of  the 
barrier,  any  longer  existed.    France,   instead  of 
heinft  the  common  enemy,  ^  as  then,  was  now  the 
common  friend  of  both  pWes ;  her  ambition  was 
no  longer  dangerous,  and  if  it  were,  was  directed 
to  other  objects ;  the  emperor  and  she  were  mu- 
tually 
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CHAP,  tually  bound  in  the  strictest  and  dearest  ties  of 
^^^'"-  friendship  and  blood.  On  the  side  of  HoUand, 
1784.  it  was  alleged  that  Austria  was  indebted  to  Britain 
and  the  States-general  for  the  possession  of  the  Low 
Countries;  and  that,  as  these  were  the  great  leaders 
in  the  succession  war,  they  compelled  France  and 
Spain  to  cede  the  Netherlands  to  Austria*  The  set- 
aement  of  the  barrier  was  the  only  compensation  to 
Holland  for  all  these  services,  and  her  immense  ex- 
ponces  of  blood  and  treasure,  to  place  the  grand^ 
father  of  the  present  emperor  on  the  throne  of 
Spain.  Besides,  being  a  direct  breach  of  treaty 
and  violation  of  faith,  the  proposed  measure  would 
be  a  shameful  dereliction  of  every  sense  of  past 
service  and  obligation ;  and  the  season  chosen  for 
its  accomplishment,  under  the  present  embarrassed 
and  depressed  sfcite  of  the  republic,  would  render  it 
still  more  disgraceful.  These  arguments,  however 
strong,  were  of  little  avail  against  the  power  of 
Joseph;  and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  yield. 
BiiimanUes  Thc  cmpcror  dismantled  the  fortresses ;  and  thus 
Ste  nT  Holland,  through  her  folly  in  going  to  war  with 
theriands.  England,  was  stripped  of  her  barrier,  fw  which 
she  had  often  and  vigorously  fought.  H^r  most 
valuable  resources  being  exhausted  by  war,  that 
unhappy  country  had  the  additional  calamity  of 
being  torn  asunder  by  factions ;'  peace  had  neither 
restored  Vigour  and  unanimity  at  home,  nor  repu« 
tation  and  importance  abroad;  on  tb^  eontrafj^ 
their  qivil  dis9epsions  were  every  ddy  increaisi»g  in 
magnitude  and  virulence.  Th$  faction  hos^  t^ 
th^  stadtholder,  and  connected  m^  Fi^^,  wa$ 
now  become  so  strong,  that  m  suifieient  couater* 

poise  remained  in  the  state,  to  r^str^  the  ^Kci^ 
and  violence  incident  to  th^  predominance  of 
political  parties.  The  emper^  nia4^  variom  chti$$ 
upon  the  Putch  frontii^rs.  aad  did  npt  want  ]^k* 
text^  that  gave  a  plausible  coloivd^  ta  iD^aditatad 

injustice*    J^t  pf  aU  W  cjaimst  the  most  ^dalxtmng 

to 
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to  Holland  were  the  claims  upon  the  city  and  chap. 
country  of  Maestricht,  the  entire  and  free  navi-  ^^^'"- 
gation  of  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  ^a,  and  J^JT 
a  free  and  uninterrupted  commerce  to  the  factories  He  proposes 
of  Holland  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  s^Sk!^ 
Dutch  alleged,  that  the  emperor  claimed  all  the 
benefits  which  Were  derived  from  their  colcmies  in 
the  New  World,  and  their  conquests  and  settle- 
ments in  the  East,  being  the.  fruits  of  much  hard 
adventure,  great  risque^  and  advance  of  treasure, 
of  numberless  treaties  and  negociations,  and  of 
many  severe  wars  through  the  course  of  near  two 
centuries.  The  rights  of  the  republic,  and  par- 
ticularly her  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt^ 
had  been  confirmed,  and  guaranteed  to  her  by  all 
the  treaties  which  secure  the  poUti,eal  existence  of 
Europe.  The  claim  upon  Maestricht  was  founded 
upon  obsolete  pretences ;  important  as  the  place 
was,  however,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  secondary 
consideration,  and  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
Scheldt.  The  asisertion  of  the  emperor  was  founded  Arguments 
on  what  he  called  the  natural  rights  of  countries  2d^^ 
to  the  navigation  and  benefit  of  a  river  which  ran 
through  his  territories;  whereas  the  possession  of 
Hoyand  rested  on  positive  and  specific  compact.  A 
recurrence  to  the  original  rights  of  man,  the  Dutch 
justly  contended,  would  destroy  those  social  agree- 
ments between  individuals  and  political  conven- 
tions, which  constitute  and  secure  all  private  and 
pabUc  property.  Such  a  principle^  practically  ad*>. 
mitted,  would  unloose  every  bond  that  unites  mao^ 
kind,  throw  them  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  render 
the  world  s^  chaos  of  confusion  and  disorder.  How- 
ever  just  these  arguments  were,  the  emperor  paid 
HO  regard  to  reasoning  so  opposite  to  his  ambi- 
tious views.  He  saw  in  several  concessions  the  fears 
of  the  Dutch,  and  trusted  that  their  dread  of  his 
power  woqld  make  them  desist  from  the  mainte- 
nanee  of  tb^ir  own  ri^ts.    7fae  moral  prifioiple^ 

indeed. 
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c  HA  p.  nifestoes,  in  which  modern  aggressors  and  coiiqtief  * 
'  ors  render  due  homage  in  words  to  that  justice  and 
1^84.     rectitude  which  their  actions  are  grossly  vio- 
lating.     In  this  curious  monument   of  imperial 
teasoning  she  affirmed,  that  her  successes  in  the  late 
war  had  given  her  a  right  to  the  Crimea,  which 
from  her  sincere  desire  of  peace  ^he  had  sacrificed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  that  sh^  had 
proposed  the  happiness  of  the  Crimeans  by  pro- 
curing to  them  liberty  and  independence,  under 
the  authority  of  a  chief  elected  by  themselves. 
But  those  benevolent  wishes  had  been  grievously 
disappointed :  revolt  and  rebellion  had  arisen ;  to 
suppress  which,  and  restore  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness, from  the  same  philanthropic  motives  she  had 
been  induced,  at  a  very  great  expence  of  money  and 
loss  of  troops,  to  interfere,  for  the  beneficent  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  evils; 
and  had  undertaken,  once  for  all,   the  firm  re- 
solution of  terminating  the  troubles  of  the  Crimea. 
The  measures  which  she  had  employed,  the  mani- 
festo farther  affirmed,  were  also  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
In  this  bountiful  display  of  virtue,   seeking  the 
temporal  comforts  ojt  its  objects,   Cathstrine   did 
not  forget  their  eternal  hadpiness,   and  promised 
her  new  subjects  a  full  and  tree  toleration  of  their 
teligion.    The  Turks  were  extremely  enraged  at 
this  usurpation  of  Catharine,  but  did  not  at  that 
time  conceive  themselves  strong  enough  to  com- 
mence hostilities. 
Measures  of      Me  AN  WHILE  the  cmprcss  was  engaged  in  improv- 
^mcLT  ^^S  ^^^  ^wn  country,  and  in  connecting  herself 
more  closely  with  Joseph.  ^  In  pursuing  the  formet 
of  these  objects,  she  promoted  mantifactures,  trade, 
voyages,  and  expeditions  of  discovery ;  particularly 
for  exploring  the  resources  of  those  dominions  which 
were  remote  from  the  metropolis,  and  not  under  her 
own  immediate  inspection.    She  endeavoiirefd  as 

much 
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• 

tharine  should  return  to  her  capital,  and  that  Joseph^  chap, 
aflfer  making  a  circuitous  tour  through  the  Russian  ^^^^ 
provinces,  should  repair  to  Petersburgh.      There      i784. 
they  more  completely  digested  their  schemes,  and  a  «?  a  treaty 
firm  alliance  was  established  between  the  two  fmpe-  **  *°^"*'***- 
rial  sovereigns* 

Catharine  found  that  from  the  late  cessions  in  pathdtWt 
Turkey  she  derived  great  and  rapid  advantages ;  STcrfmea. 
her  commerce  on  the  Black  Sea  dailv  extended  its 
progress ;  the  Russian  vessels  passed  the  Dardanelles, 
and  went  to  traffic  at  Aleppo,  at  Smyrna,  and 
in  the  Italian  ports.  By  so  great  and  increasing 
benefits,  the  desire  of  Catharine  was  inflamed  to( 
extend  the  kind  of  possessions  from  which  they 
arose.  The  Crimea,  so  well  known  in  ancient  his- 
tory and  poetry  as  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  the 
scene  of  exquisite  tragedy,  is  a  peninsula  which 
projects  into  the  Euxine  from  the  Palus  MJoeotis,  or 
the  sea  of  Azoff.  This  country,  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  and  commerce,  and  filled  with  populous 
towns  and  cities,  was  formerly  a  dependency  upon 
Turkey,  and  had  been,  at  the  last  peace,  declared 
to  be  a  neutral  principality,  under  one  of  the  Tar- 
tarian khans,  or  chieAiains.  The  empress  studiously 
fomented  dissensions  between  the  ruling  prince  and 
his  brother,  a  pretender  to  the  sovereignty,  expecting 
that  the  former,  whom  i^e  professed  to  favour  and 
protect,  would  implore  her  assistance,  and  thus  afibrd 
apretext  for.sending  Russian  troops  into  the  Crimea. 
Tne  Tartar  solicited  the  assistance  of  Catharine^ 
as  that  ambitious  princess  desired.  The  empress^ 
secure  of  meeting  no  interruption  from  Joseph,  and 
weU-knowing  the  feebleness  of  the  Turks,  invaded 
the  peninsula  with  a  powerful  army,  still  professing 
that  her  intention  was  to  relieve  the  khan.  She 
left  him  the  shadow  of  power ;  but  taking  all  the 
substance  to  herself,  she  became  absolute  mistress  of 
the  Crimea,  Having  ascertained  the  success  of  the  ^^  ^ 
iniquitous  invasion,  she  published  one  of  those  ma-     **^*~°^y- 

Y  S  nifestoes, 
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CHAP,  will  or  can  advance  such  sums  of  money  long 
j^^^^  before  the   period    of  return,    to  invigorate  the 
1784.     manufactures,  employ  the  people  in  a  wide  and 
poor  country,  and  enable  the  small  traders  to  bring 
their    goods    to    market    from    remote    districts. 
Without  this  application  of  British  capital,  industry 
ceasing  to  be  productive,  trade  and  manufactures 
would  languish,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Catharine  for 
stimiilating  the  industry  of  her  subjects,  must  be- 
come less  valuable,  in  the  proportion  that  her  policy 
decreased  the  English  market     Most  of  the  articles 
that  her  dominions  could  supply,  might  be  procured 
from  America ;  and  should  repulsive  conduct  drive 
Britain  from  Russia  into  other  channels  of  import, 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  her  commerce,  which  from  no 
other  source  she  could  compensate.    Never  could, 
or  can,  Russia  profit  by  disagreement  with  England. 
to  BriSj^  Influenced,  however,  in  this  important  instance  by 
notcomut-  uarrow  and  unavailing  jealousy,  instead  of  her  usual 
^^'^•^  enlarged  policy,  she  conducted  herself  inimically  to 
dom.  the  nation  with  which  it  was  her  chief  interest  to 

maintain  the  strictest  friendship.  She  continued  to 
cultivate  an  amicable  correspondence  with  France, 
and  the  closest  union  with  Joseph,  whom  she 
ardently  seconded  in  schemes  which  now  occupied 
the  chief  attention  of  Europe. 

Since  the  year  1781,  Joseph  IL,  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  the  empress-queen,  had  been  the  sole 
sovereign  of  the  Austrian  dominions;  and  being  now 
free  from  restraint,  fully  exhibited  that  character 
which  was  before  discovered  by  the  discerning,  bijf 
had  not  yet  been  displayed  to  the  world.    Possessi^ 
lively  but  superficial  talents,  the  emperor  was^ 
^^ttof    t^'^^^ty  desirous  of  fame  and  distinction.     WithS^t 
the  emperor,  original  gcuius  to  couccrt  great  schemes,  Joseph  was 
the  creature  of  imitation,  and  had  formed  himself  on 
the  model  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  his  con- 
ception of  that  extraordinary  character  reached. 
Among  many  objects  which  called  forth  the  exer- 
tion 
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tion  of  Frederic's  astonishing  powers,  two  princi<  chap. 

E pally  occupied  his  attention ;  the  acquirement  of 
roductive  territories,  and  the  improvement  of  all  i784, 
is  possessions,  according  to  their  physical,  political, 
and  commercial  resources, .  inclucung  the  advance- 
ment of  the  general  character  of  his  subjects.  His 
efforts  ably,  skilfully,  and  constantly  directed  to  one 
or  both  01  these  objects,  had  been  so  successful  as  to 
raise  Prussia  from  being  a  small  and  secondary  prin-^ 
cipality,  to  the  first  rank  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Joseph  attempted  both  to  improve  and 
extend  the  Austrian  possessions ;  his  means  did  not, 
however,  bear  much  resemblance  to  the  designs  of 
his  archetype.  Frederic  directed  his  efforts  to  in- 
crease national  prosperity  in  ite  various  constituents ; 
whatever  opinions  he  himself  might  have  formed 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  was  far  from  judging 
it  expedient  to  interfere  with  the  established 
notions  of  his  subjects,  or  to  subvert  any  of  those 
establishments,  which,  either  in  themselves  or  by 
habitual  associations,  cherish  sentiments  of  piety, 
the  surest  sources  of  both  the  private  and  public 
virtues  which  exalt  a  people.  If  he  was  a  deist, 
he  did  not  apprehend  that  his  subjects  would  be 
the  fitter  wimout  religion  for  either  defending  or 
improving  his  dominions.  Like  many  others  of  no 
eat  talents,  Joseph  considered  indifference  to  re- 
ion  as  a  source  of  distinction;  he  was  ostentatious 
in  infidelity,  and  wished  it,  under  the  name  of  libe- 
rality, to  spread  through  his  territories.  One  measure 
which  he  adopted,  was  certainly  in  itself  equitable ; 
he  disclaimed  all  dependence  in  secular  affairs  on  the 
pope  of  Rome :  he  justly  deemed  it  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  and  dignity  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  to  acknowledge  subordination  to  a  fo- 
reign priest.  The  emperor  greatly  increased  tolera- 
tion in  the  various  parts  of  his  domitiions,  and  in 
general  extended  reUgious  liberty  to  Jews  and  all 
other  sects  and  denominations.    So  far  his  policy 

appeared 
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CHAP,  appeared  wise  and  liberal ;  but  counsels  and  acts 
^^^L  right  in  themselves,  may  be  wrong  as  part  of  a 
1784.  general  system.  The  emperor  was  a  re/brming  pro- 
jectoTj  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  change^ 
tf  re"^  very  far  exceeded  expediency :  the  suppression  of 
ordeis.  the  religious  orders,  and  confiscation  of  their  pro» 
perty,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  innovating 
plans.  In  178@,  be  issued  imperial  decrees  for  sup- 
pressing monasteries,  convents,  and  every  species  of 
religious  fraternities  or  sisterhoods,  and  took  pos- 
session of  all  their  lands  and  moveables.  A  com- 
/  mission  was  established  for  the  administration  of  the 
sequestered  estates  and  effects,  which  were  so  con- 
siderable,, that  the  most  moderate  calculators  sup- 
posed thfit  the  emperor  could  gain  four  or  five 
millions  sterling  by  the  reform.  ^  Annual  stipends 
were  allotted  ror  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed 
^bots,  abbesses,  canons,  canonesses,  monks  and 
nuns,  which  were  in  some  degree  proportioned  to 
their  rei^ective  tank  and  condition ;  but  it  was 
heavilv  complained,  that  the  portions  were  so 
scahtily  measured,  as  to  be  shamefully  inadequate 
to  the  purpose.  A  reform;  involving  in  it  such  soi 
eiftensive  robbery,  was  by  no  means  applauded  bv 
distinguishing  and  wise  men,  as  consistent  wim 
either  JQstiiee  or  sound  policy.  The  spoliation  ren* 
dered  the  whole  measure  more  particidftrly  odiois 
than  it  otherwise  might  have  been ;  and  whatever 
means  were  at  home  employed  to  stifle  complaint^ 
they  could  not  restrain  the  censure  of  foreigners 
upon  the  conduct  g£  this  prince.  Many  cobeeived 
that  his  (rf>j6ct  was  to  pltmdef  the  church  j  that  tbe 

*■  The  celebrated  Mlrabeau  makes  the  following  observations  upon  these  ehangea: 
•^The  internal  revolotions  which  the  emperor  has  dfected  in  YU  doAiiniom  \mp 
been  greatly  applauded ;  but  what  a  numb^  of  objections  might  be  brought  against 
these  eidogiuros ;  at  least,  the  panegyrists  of  Joseph  the'  second  ought  to  tell  tik 
whitt  JBSCice  diey  ftid  in  driviqg  «  ctciseil  £rooi  the  profession  which  he  l|as  emfanH:f4» 
under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.  I  will  tell  them  plainly,  that  there  is  as  ihudi 
iii}u8tice  m  expelling  a  fiiaf,  or  a  nun,  frokn  tiheh:  retreat,  as  in  turning  a  pntisk 
Individual  out  of  his  house.  Despise  the  friais  as  much  as  you  will,  but  do /not 
persecute  them ;  above  all,  do  not  rob  them;  for  we  ought  not  either  to  persecute 
«r  rob  any  ^iA^  ftcHh  the  avowed  ath^  dcMHi  to  tl*  mott  crtfdidcAis  eapudni. 

pillage 
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piUage  (instead  of  being  applied  to  atly  useful  or  c  h  a  p. 
oenevolent  purpose)  was  intended  merely  for  the  ?^^'^"^' 
support  of  his  ambitious  projects;  and  that  he  had  1784. 
concerted  with  Russia,  plans  of  mutual  co-operation, 
in  order  to  aggrandize  both  powers.  The  situation  ^^^Z^''^*!®^^ 
<rf  maritime  Europe  had  afforded  to  the  Austrian  Ne-  commercial 
theriandls  mercantile  benefit,  which  inspired  Joseph  ^f.^^""^'*^' 
with  the  hopes  of  acquiring  naval  and  commercial 
importance.  The  war  that  pervaded  western  En- 
rope  had  transferred  from  HoUacnd  to  Austrian 
Handers  and  Brabant  that  immense  trade,  which, 
through  the  canals  and  great  German  rivers,  Eng- 
land carried  on  with  the  eastern  and  northern 
Countries  of  the  continent.  The  benefits  which  the 
Netherlands  derived  from  this  transit  of  so  great  a 
commerce,  were  still  farther  increased,  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  naval  war  in  which  Britain 
was  involved ;  attacked  at  once  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  England  was  frequently  tinder  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  the  protection  of  her  Europeatti 
Commerce,  that  her  foreign  fleets  might  be  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  cover  her  very  numerous^ 
distant  possessions;  and  British  ttrerchants  were 
obliged  to  use  foreign  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  goods.  From  the  otperation  of  these  causes, 
Cfetend  became  a  general  mart  of  all  the  fteutral 
^s  well  as  belligerent  states ;  and  such  an  influx  of 
trade  was  carried  into  that  city  and  pott,  that  even 
early  in  the  war  it  reached  a  Aegt&e  of  opulence  atld 
commercial  importance,  whidh  it  nev^f  befor6 
enjoyed,  or  was  expected  to  attain.  The  spirit  df 
mercantile  adventure  was  rapidly  difiused  tnrougfe 
the  Austrian  Low  Countries  j  the  desire  and  hope 
of  acquiring  immense  riches  universally  operated : 
Brussels  itself,  notwithstanding  the  habitual  ease  and 
love  of  pleasure  iiicident  to  its  situation,  and  the  long 
resideUce  of  a  court,  could  not  escape  the  infection ; 
aid  many  of  its  inhabitants.  Who  had  never  before* 
engaged  in  commetde  of  any  kin^  uow  laiid  out  all 

their 
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CHAP,  their  ready  money  in  building  ships.    The  citizeps 

^^^"'   of  Antwerp  regretted  the  loss  of  their  former  trade, 

1784.     riches,  and  splendor ;  and  conceived  hopes  of  the 

?ossible  recovery    of  those  valuable  advantages, 
ndeed,  the  spirit  now  excited  was  so  prevalent^  that 
the  states  of  the  Netherlands  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  emperor,   requesting  that  he  would  take 
measures   foj^-the  re-establishment  of  that  port. 
Meanwhiler  the  girowing  opulence  of  Ostend  was 
immense ;  the  limits  of  the  cit^  became  too  narrow 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  the  buildings  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  immense  quantities  of  merchan- 
dize, of  which  it  was  become  the  temporary  deposi- 
tory :  traders  and  speculators  continually  arrived  to 
participate  such  benefits,  and  rapidly  rising  popula- 
tion was  in  proportion  to  the  sudden  dow  of  riches. 
Elated  with  unexpected  prosperity,  the  inhabitants 
little  regarded  the  circumstance  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  forgot  that^  as  the  cause  was  transitory, 
the  effect  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent.     Such 
was  the  state  of  afiairs  and  sentiments  in  the  Ne- 
therlands when  the  emperor  arrived  in  June  I78I, 
at  Ostend :  struck  with  the  flourishing  condition 
in  which  he  found  this  pprt,  impressed  with  the 
exulting  hopes  of  the  inhabitants,   and  devoid  of 
that  comprehensive  sagacity  which  could  distinguish 
between  special  and  general  causes,  with  the  precipi- 
tancy of  superficial  reasoners,  he  concluded  that  ue 
prosperity  which  was  then  prevalent  must  always  last 
In  his  tour  through  the  Netherlands  he  bestowed  the 
greatest  attention  upon  merchants,  and  every  object 
connected  with  merchandize.    Anived  at  Antwerp, 
he  in  his  conduct  exhibited  views  of  interfering 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.     He  went  down 
that  river  in  a  boat,  as  far  as  to  the  first  of  those 
Dutch  forts,  which  had  been  erected  to  guard  the 
passage,  and  to  secure  to  the  states  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  river  j  he  had  the  depth  of  the 
channel  ascertained  in  several  places,  and  he  strictly 

examined 
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examined  all  the  obstructions  of  art  and  nature  ^j^J^J^' 
which  tended  to  impede  its  navigation.    Joseph  . 
had  also  farther  objects  in  view,  which  he  thought      i784. 
the  situation  of  Holland,  weakened  by  her  impolitic 
war  with   her  natural  ally,  would  enable  him  to 
accomplish. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  succession  war,  as  many 
readers  must  know,  the  principal  fortresses  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  were  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  security 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  themselves;  and  while 
they  formed  a  powerful  barrier  to  cover  the  terri- 
tories of  the  states,  they  were  to  be  garrisoned  and 
defended  by  them,  ana  thus  serve  to  obviate  the 
danger  apprehended  from  the  power  and  ambition 
of  France.     During  the   weakness  of  Austria  in 
the  beginning  of  Maria  Teresa's  reign,  she  derived 
considerable  advantages  from  this  treaty  j  but  now 
that   he  was  become   so  powerful,  the  emperor 
thought  himself  fully  competent  to  protect  and 
defend  his  own  dominions,  and,  being  master  of 
great  armies,  he  conceived  that  he  did  not  want 
rortresses  to  impede  the  progress  of  an  enemy. 
Thinking  it  derogatory  to  his  own  honour,  as  well 
as  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  empire,  that  a 
great  number  of  his  principal  cities  and  fortresses 
should  be  garrisoned,  and  at  his  own  expence,  he 
proposed  to  resume  the  barrier.     To  justify  the  in- 
tended measurie,  he  stated  that,^  in  the  last  war 
between  Austria  and  France,  the^utch  had  shewn 
themselves  incapable  of  maintaining  the  fortresses ; 
that,  besides,  the  state  of  affairs  was  now  so  entirely ' 
altered,  that  none  of  the  causes  or  motives  which 
originally  operated  to  the  establishment    of  the 
barrier,  any  longer  existed.    France,   instead  of 
being  the  common  enemy,  ^  as  then,  was  now  the 
common  friend  of  both  pa^rties ;  her  ambition  was 
no  longer  dangerous,  and  if  it  were,  was  directed 
to  other  objects;  the  emperor  and  she  were  mu- 
tually 
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CHAP,  tually  bound  in  the  strictest  and  dearest  tie$  of 
^^"''  friendship  and  blood.  On  the  side  of  Holland, 
1764.  it  was  alleged  that  Austria  was  indebted  to  Britain 
and  the  States-general  for  the  possession  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  that,  as  these  were  th^  great  leaders 
in  the  succession  war,  they  compelled  France  and 
Spain  to  cede  the  Netherlands  to  Austria.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  barrier  was  the  only  compensation  to 
Holland  for  all  these  services,  and  her  immense  ex- 
ponces  of  blood  and  treasure,  to  place  the  grand^ 
father  of  the  present  emperor  on  the  throne  of 
Spain.  !6esides,  being  a  direct  breach  of  treaty 
and  violation  of  faith,  the  proposed  measure  would 
be  a  shameful  dereliction  of  every  sense  of  past 
service  and  obUgation ;  and  the  season  chosen  for 
its  accomplishment,  under  the  present  embarrassed 
and  depressed  sfcite  of  the  republic,  would  render  it 
still  more  disgraceful.  These  arguments,  however 
strong,  were  of  littld  avail  against  liie  power  of 
Joseph;  and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  yield;. 
Dismantles  Xhc  cmpcror  dismantled  the  fortresses  j  and  thus 
l^te  nT  Holland,  through  her  folly  in  going  to  war  with 
theriands.  England,  was  stripped  of  her  barrier,  for  which 
she  had  often  and  vigorously  fought.  H^r  most 
valuable  resources  being  exhausted  by  war,  that 
unhappy  country  had  the  additional  calamity  ^f 
being  torn  asunder  by  factions ;  peace  had  tteither 
restored  Vigour  and  unanimity  at  home,  nor  repu* 
tation  and  importance  abroad ;  on  the  contrafy^ 
their  qiyil  dissensions  were  every  d4y  increaisii^  in 
magnitude  and  virulence.  The  faction  bos^  t0 
.the  stadtholder,  and  connected  wjuli  Fi^an^^  wa9 
now  become  so  strong,  that  no  su^cient  countei^ 
poise  remained  in  the  state,  to  r^stri^  the  eKf^t^M 
and  violence  incident  to  the  predoimnan^e  of 
political  parties.  The  emptor  me4e  variom  chmi 
upon  the  !putcb  frontiiersi  md  did  not  waot  pfe« 
text^  that  gave  a  plausible  qolon^ring  to  n^aditatad 
injustice.    J^ut  of  aU  W  claims,  the  vmsl  diateeasdng 

to 
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to  Holland  were  the  claims  upon  the  city  and  chap. 
country  of  Maestricht,  the  entire  and  free  navi-  ^^^^°' 
gation  of  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  itea,  and  vtqZ^ 
a  ftee  and  uninterrupted  commerce  to  the  factories  He  proposes 
of  Holland  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  g^^SdV^ 
Dutch  alleged,  that  the  emperor  claimed  all  the 
benefits  which  Were  derived  from  their  colonies  in 
the  New  World,  and  their  conquests  and  settle- 
ments in  the  East,  being  the.  fruits  of  much  hard 
adventure,  great  risque^  and  advance  of  treasure, 
of  numberless  treaties  and  negociations,  and  of 
many  severe  wars  through  the  course  of  near  two 
centuries.  The  rights  of  the  republic,  and  par- 
ticularly her  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt^ 
had  been  confirmed,  and  guaranteed  to  her  by  all 
the  treaties  which  secure  the  politi,eal  existence  of 
Europe.  The  claim  upon  Maestricht  was  founded 
upon  obsolete  pretences;  important  as  the  place 
was,  however,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  secondary 
consideration,  and  altogether  subordinate  to  the 
Scheldt.  The  assertion  of  the  emperor  was  founded  Arj;:uineiits 
on  what  he  called  the  natural  rights  of  countries  ^d^T^ 
to  the  navigation  and  benefit  of  a  river  which  ran 
through  his  territories;  wharettB  the  possession  dT 
Holland  rested  on  positive  and  specific  compact.  A 
recurrence  to  the  original  ri^ts  of  man,  the  Dutch 
justly  contended,  would  destroy  those  social  agree- 
ments between  individuals  and  political  conven- 
tions, which  constitute  and  secure  all  private  and 
pnbUc  property.  Such  a  principle,  practically  adr 
mitted,  would  unloose  every  bond  that  unites  mao^ 
kind,  throw  them  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  render 
the  world  ^  chaos  of  confusion  and  disorder.  How- 
ever just  these  arguments  were,  the  emperor  paid 
no  regard  to  reasoning  so  opposite  to  his  ambi- 
tious views.  He  saw  in  several  concessions  the  fears 
of  the  Dutch,  and  trusted  that  their  dread  of  his 
power  would  make  them  desist  from  the  mainte- 
nanee  of  tb^ir  own  rights.    The  moral  priaoiple, 

indeed, 
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CHAP,  indeed,  of  his  conduct  was  veiy  simple:  the  Dutch 

^^^"''   are  weak,  I  am  strong ;  I  intend  to  rob  them  of 

1784.     their  property,  and  they  will  be  afraid  to  resist 

Joteph*!      In  this  belief,  he  tried  the  experiment,  by  equipping 

^nSVycon.  two  vesscls,  pf  which  onc  was  to  proceed  down  the 

?"7  ^**       Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  and  the  other  up 
jurtice.       ^^  ^^^^  g^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  .^  course  from  Ostend  to 

that  city.  The  captain  of  the  former  of  these  was 
furnished  with  written  orders  from  the  emperor, 
commanding  him  to  proceed  m  the  brig  Louis,  from 
Antwerp  ^ng  the  Scheldt  into  the  •  sea,  and  ex- 
presslv  forijidding  him  and  his  crew  to  submit  to 
^  any  detention,  or  to  any  exaikiination  whatever 
from  ships  belonging  to  the  republic,  which  he 
might  meet  in  the  river,  or  in  any  manner  acknow- 
ledge  their  authority.  The  imperial  ship  passed  the 
Lilu  and  some  other  forts  without  examination,  but 
falling  in  with  a  Dutch  cutter  that  sent  a  boat  ivith 
an  officer  to  the  vessel  from  Antwerp,  the  imperial 
captain  told  the  Dutchman,  that  he  was  on  bis 
PASSAGE  TO  THE  SEA ;  and  that  his  instructions  forbid 
his  holding  any  parley  whatever  with  the  officers 
or  ships  of  the  United  Provinces.  "  The  cutter  now 
coming  up  to  the  brig,  the  imperialist  quoted  the 
instructions  of  his  master,  and  refused  to  give 
any  further  satisfaction,  persevering  to  sail  towards 
the  sea.  The  commander  of  the  cutter  entreated, 
threatened  and  employed  every  means  to  induce 
the  other  to  desist  from  conduct  which  would 
necessarily  bring  the  afiair  to  a  crisis ;  but  find- 
ing  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  determined  to  prevent 
such  an  unjust  and  insolent  usurpation.  He  fired 
first  powder  without  ball,  but  at  length  poured 
a  broadside,  and  threatened  with  the  next  discharge 
to  sink  his  opponent  if  he  continued  refractory :  the 
imperialist,  seeing  it  was  vain  to  contend,  re- 
linquished his  object.  Ilie  ship  from  Ostend  was  no 
less  disappointed  in  the  expectations  of  getting  uQ' 
^  disputed  up  the  river.    The  emperor  pretended  to 

conaicfer 
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consider  this  spirited  defence  of  their  own  right,  c  h  a  p- 
as  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.     The    ^^^^"' 
imperial  ambassador  was  recalled  from  the  Hague,      1784. 
and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  under  orders 
and  in  preparation  for  marching  from  the  Austrian 
hereditary    dominions   to  the  Netherlands.     The 
troops  which  were  already  there,  amounted  to  about 
sixteen  thousand  men  ;  great  trains  of  artillery,  and 
all  the  other  apparatus  of  war,  were  in  motion.   Ex-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
hausted  as  they  were  by  thfe  war  with  England,  the  defend  thdy 
Putqh  made  very  vigorous  preparations  ;  they  eip-  "^^^^' 
ployed  agents  to  hire  troops  from  Germany ;  and  at 
home   they  exerted  themselves  in  recruiting  the 
troops,  strengthening  the  frontiers,  and  putting  the 
posts  and  garrisons  in  the  best  posture  of  defence. 
They  prepared  for  the  last  refuge  which  the  nature 
of  their  country  peculiarly  afforded,  and  resolved  to 
open  the  dykes  and  lay  the  Flat  Countries  under 
water.  While  they  were  thus  making  provisions  for 
hostility,  they  endeavoured  to  appease  Joseph  by 
reasonable    and  equitable    expostulation ;   though 
jhey  were  very  far  from  being  disposed,  they  said, 
to  go  to  war  with  the  emperor,  they  were  bound  by 
all  the  laws  of  nature,  of  nations,  of  justice,  and  of 
reason,  not  to  permit  a  violation  of  their  dearest 
and  most  incontrovertible  rights. 

Russia  was  at  this  time  closely  connected  with  Russia  wp- 
the  emperor,  and  though  ^he  had  lately  sought  the  ^^naL* 
alliance  of  Holland,  and  made  the  Republic  the  tool  ofthecm^ 
of  her  ambition  in  the  armed  neutrality,  she  now  ^^^'' 
warmly  and  openly  seconded  the  pretensions  of  Jo- 
seph.    Catharine,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, roundly  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  emperor  equally  just,   moderate, 
and  disinterested.    The  amount  of  her  reasoning 
was,  that  the  law  of  nature  gave  the  Austrian  Nq* 
therlands  the  exclusive  fight  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  that  the  Dutch,  in  quoting  specific 
treaties  to  support  their  claims,  manifested  an  avi-. 
.  VOL.  in.  z  dity 
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CHAP,  dity  which  was  notorious  and  blameable  in  eveiy 
^^^^^"'  respect.  Nothing  well  founded  (she  said,  in  the 
1784.  conclusion  of  her  letter)  can  be  alleged  in  favour 
of  HoUand;  therefore  she  merits  no  assistance  from 
any  foreign  power.  The  consequences  which  these 
repubUcans  are  drawmg  upon  themselves  by  their 
obstinacy,  must  be  submitted  to  the  moderation  of 
the  emperor  alone :  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  assist 
his  pretensions  with  all  mv  land  and  sea  forces,  and 
with  as  much  efficacy  as  if  the  welfare  of  my  own 
empire  was  in  agitation.  I  hope  that  this  declara- 
tion of  my  sentiments  will  meet  with  the  success 
which  our  reciprocal  friendship  deserves,  and  which 
has  never  been  interrupted.*  These  maxims  of 
imperial  ethics  were  not  more  contrary  to  the 
moral  judgment  of  impartial  individuals,  clearly 
apprehen^ng  and  fairly  estimating  right  and 
wrong,  than  the  imperial  politics,  of  both  the  so- 
vereigns were  to  the  obvious  interests  of  neighbour- 
PnwUuMi  ing  potentates.  The  king  of  Prussia,  it  was  foreseen, 
fH^/to'  would  not  be  an  idle  spectator  of  such  an  acces- 
theempe-  gion  accTuiug  to  his  rival.  France,  for  her  own  se- 
'*'  '  eurity,  would  protect  Holland  against  so  formidable 
a  neighbour,  and  was  n6t  without  farther  induce- 
Inents  to  oppose  the  emperor,  even  should  actual 
hostilities  be  the  consequence.  To  the  arms  of 
France  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
were  most  likely  to  have  recourse,  especially  now 
that  the  fortresses  on  the  barrier  were  demolished. 
Notwithstanding  the  affinity  between  the  royal  fa- 
milies of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  his  most  Christian 
majesty  made  very  pressing  remonstrances  to  the 
emperor;  he  justified  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch, 
and  urged  his  imperial  majesty  not  to  persevere  in 
violating  these  important  rights,  which  were  so 
solemnly  secured;  he  hoped  the  emperor  would 
desist  n*om  effi)rts,  which  would  cause  so  general 

*  See  tmmlatioii  of  thv  l4tt«r  in  the  State  lE^j^MSa^  1784,  fuge  99M» 
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an  alarm  among  his  neighbours ;  and  other  powers  chap. 
would  think  themselves  obliged  to  take  such  pre-   ?^^^'"- 
cautions  and  measures  as  circumstances  and  events     1784.'^ 
might  require.     The  king  himself  must,  in  that 
case,  be  under  the  necessity  of  assembling  troops 
on  his  frontiers,  and  could  not,  by  any  means,  be 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  United  Provinces,  nor 
see  them  attacked  by  open  force  in  their  rights  and 
possessions.   The  remonstrances  of  France  made  no 
impression  upon  the  emperor;  he  considered  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  as  an  incontroverti- 
ble right,  which  was  subject  to  no  discussion  or 
question.    The  Netheriands  was  fest  filling  with 
his  troops,  and  winter  only  retarded  hostile  ope- 
rations. 

Great  Britain  observed  all  those  proceedings  Britain » 
with  a  watchful  eye,  but  did  not  commit  herself  JSSIal^ 
by  any  hasty  declaration.    The  views  of  the  Bri-  ^^^ 
tish   cabinet  were  great  and   extensive;    it  was 

Elanned,  to  secure  Holland  from  the  aggressions  of 
er  neighbours,  and  to  detach  her  from  a  connex- 
ion  with  France.  This  project,  however,  was  then 
only  in  contemplation,  being  by  no  means  fit  for 
execution. 

Britain  was  now  recovering  fast  'from  the  (fis-  Brittnire. 
tresses  of  the  war  ;  trade  was  reviving ;  by  the  pre-  thlS^SL 
vention  of  fraud  the  revenue  was  beqoming  much  rf the  war. 
more  productive ;  and  industry  and  enterprise  were 
again  roused  by  the  rekindled  hopes  of  success.  So 
lately  drooping,  this  country  now  raised  her  head;  a 
benignant  season  added  to  the  improvements  of  her 
condition,  and  in  present  comfort  the  people  soon 
forgot  recent  distress  :  prospects  of  returning  pro- 
sperity opened,    and    the    people  were    satisfied 
with  government,  whose  measures  they  expected 
would  greatly  increase  and  accelerate  private  and 
public  prosperity.  The  great  demands  of  our  distant 
possessions,  precluded  during  the  war  from  regular 
and  sufficient  supply,  afforded  a  very  large  vent  for 
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th^  productions  and  acquisitions  of  Bidtish  industry 
and  skill.  The  Americans  too,  communication 
being  again  opened,  eagerly  flocked  in '  quest 
of  British  wares,  the  superior  excellence  of  which 
compulsory  disuse  had  only  imprinted  the  more 
deeply  on  their  minds.  The  restored  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  furnished  a  considerable  market  for 
our  commodities ;  the  want  of  which,  while  under 
the  dominion  of  our  enemies,  they  had  so  sensibly 
felt.  The  settlements  also  which  remained  in 
our  possession,  had  been  but  sparingly  provided 
mhUe  hostile  fleets  hovered  on  their  coasts,  and  not 
yet  having  fully  recovered  from  the  scourge  of  the 
hurricanes,  called  for  a  great  portion  of  our  mer- 
chandize.  Of  our  foreign  settlements,  the  chief 
vent  after  the  peace  was  the  East,  in  which  the 
supply  had  not  been  by  any  means  so  liberal  as  the 
wX  of  British  India  req4red;  but  during  this, 
and  some  years  afler  the  war,  the  outward  trade  of 
the  company  very  far  exceeded  the  usual  periods  of 
peace-^  Our  commerce  with  our  late  maritime  ene- 
mies of  Europe  revived,  although  it  was  easily  seen 
that  systems  plight  be  formed,  respecting  every 
branch  of  trade,  which  would  render  them  much 
more  productive.      . 

This  year  England  lost  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments that  had  graced  her  literary  annals  during  a 
century,  with  which  he  was  almost  coeval. .  In  De- 
cember 1784,  died  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the 
76tl^  year  of  his  age,  after  a  long  and  tormenting 
illness^  which  he  bore  with  fortitude  and  resignation, 
worthy  of  his  other  virtues.    Literary  history  af- 

^-  .This  great  and  genetal  benefit  to  skilful  and  judicious  adventurers,  as  "well  as  to 
the  public,  was  attended  with  partial  evif,  in  the  ruin  of  those  traders,  wlio  did  not 
distinguish  the  real  nanire  of  the  case,  and  wh^eoofounded  tempori^  iniii  genfeni 
causes.  Finding  that  very  large  profits  had  been  made  by  a  variety  of  articleft  durio; 
the  firstf  voyages  after  the  war,  not  a  few  of  the  company's  officers  in  die  shipping 
service,  and  their  connexion  at  home,  carried  out  investments  of  the>same  kHid^UBtU 
they  glutted  the  market  and  lost  their  former  profits,  and  itotn  iheir  iiusiudging 
eagerness  of  avarice  completely  defeated  their  own  purposes  and  became  bankrupts; 
^ut  skilful  and  able  traden  continued  to  realise  fortunes. 

ford^ 
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fords  few  instances  of  such  a  combination  of  intel-  chap. 
lectual  and  moral  qualities  as  constituted  the  charac-  ^^^^^' 
ter,  and  prompted  and  guided  the  efforts,  of  Samuel  i784. 
Johnson.  An  understanding  perspicacious,  power- 
ful, and  comprehensive ;  an  imagination  vigorous, 
fertile,  and  brilliant;  and*  a  memory  retentive,  accu- 
rate, and  stored  with  valuable  knowledge,  were 
tiniforraly  directed  tp  render  mankind  wise,  vir- 
tuous, and  religious.  The  most  successful  and 
beneficial  exertions  of  this  illustrious  sage  were 
exhibited,  in  •  philology,  criticism,  biography,  and 
ethics.  On  subjects  of  language,  Johnson  dis- 
played science  as  well  as  knowledge ;  he  not  only 
collected  usages,  but  investigated  principles ;  ap- 
pljdng  and  modifying  genend  analogies,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  cases,  he 
extremely  enriched  the  English  tongue,   and  im- 

E roved  it  in  precision  and  force.  The  style  which 
is  precept  and  example  formed,  bore  the  stamp 
of  his  mind  and  habits,  being  less  distinguished 
for  elegance  and  delicacy,  than  for  perspicuity 
and  strength :  his  expression,  however,  was  perhaps 
not  the  most  useful  as  a  general  model,  because  its 
excellence  depended  on  its  conformity  to  his  Vigor- 
ous  sentiments  and  'thought.  Since  the  time  of 
^Jistotle  few  have  equalled  Johnson  as  a  critic, 
either  in  principles  of  estimation,  or  in  actually  ap- 
pi^eciating  defect  and  excellence.  Surveying  mo- 
dels rather  than  considering  ends,  many  critics  of 
distinguished  acuteness  and  knowledge  of  Uterdture 
conceived  that  meritorious  execution  consists  in  re- 
semblance to  certain  celebrated  performances ;  but 
these,  justly  and  highly  applauded,  do  not  include 
every  possible  means  of  deserving  applause.  Dis- 
i^arding  mere  usage  and  authority,  Johnson  fol- 
lowed nature  and  reason :  in  rating  the  value  of  a 
Shakespeare,  he  did  not  esteem  the  mode  of  Grecian 
arrangement  the  criterion  of  judgment,  but  the 
exhibited. operation  of  passion,  sentiment,  and  cha- 
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c  M  A  Pi  taxy  iritfei^est,  yet  some,  from  the  ability  of  tlfed 
r  ^^^"''  Writers,  the  importance  of  the  principles,  and  th^ 
1784.  Receptions  of  the  doctrines,  wer6  *  or  much  more 
permanent  consequence.  Two  men  of  considerable 
talents  and  high  reputation  engaging  ih  this  contro-* 
versy,  broached  opinions  of  a  Vei'y  unconstitutional 
tendency  t  these  were.  Doctors  Richard  Price  and 
Joseph  Priestley,  gentlemen  who  from  nature  and 
study  possessed  the  means  of  promoting,  to  a  great 
extent j  the  benefit  of  society,  were  dispos'ed  to  use 
their  talents  for  those  meritorious  purposes,  and 
had  actually  employed  them  with  very  great  siic* 
cess,  in  certain  paths,  to  the  good  of  mankind ;  yet 
were  now  active  in  exerting  them  in  pursuit  hf 
objects,  or  at  least  in  inculcating  doctrines  of  a 
very  injurious  tendency  to  the  existing  establish^ 
ments.  With  genius  competent  to  any  subject  of 
literary  or  scientific  investigation^  and  deeply 
skilled  in  calculation.  Price  had  peculiarly  distin- 
guished himself  by  inquiries  into  population,  and 
by  financial  research*  Priestley,  by  his  discoveries 
in  chemistry,  electricity,  pneumatics,  and  subjects 
relative  to  these,  had  made  valuable  additions  to 
physical  knowledge  and  sciehce,  b6th  for  theore- 
tical contemplation  and  practical  use*  These  two 
philosophers  were  dissenters,  and  dissenters  of  a 
class  which  has  genierally  carried  dissent  beyond 
theological  opinions,  and  has  incorporated  politics. 
Men,  at  once  able  and  ambitious,  if  they  happen  to 
find  themselves  in  a  minority,  very  naturally  seek 
to  render  that  minority  a  majority*  In  situations 
of  peace  by  making  converts^  as  in  situations  of  war 
by  making  conquests,  aspiring  leaders  seek  power. 
From  calculations  and  from  chenlical  researches. 
Doctors  Price  and  Priestley  betook  themselves  to 
politics,  and  to  theological  controversy,  which  was 
intended  to  minister  to  politics ;  adopted  the  vi* 
«ionary  theories  which  the  profound  vrisdpm  of 
Locke  had  not  prevented  from  pervading  his  opi- 
nions 
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nicns  in  politics,  with  many  of  the  hypothetical  chap. 
comments  which  had  loined  them  in  the  course  of  ^xxiii. 
the  century :  these  they  inculcated  as  the  just  con*^  1.734. 
elusions  of  political,  wisdom,  and  the  proper  rules 
for  political  conduct.  Besides  the  treatises  dready 
mentioned,  they  published  various  works,  which 
refined  on  Locke's  fiction  of  a  social  compact,  and 
represented  every  system  of  government  as  neces- 
sarily bad,  that  had  not  originated  in  a  conven- 
tion of  men  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  constitution ;  consequently,  as  no  existing  go- 
vernment had  been  so  constituted,  concluding  that 
every  established  polity  was  necessarily  unjust  So 
far  as  these  speculations  were  merely  exercises  of 
metaphysical  ingenuity,  they  might  be  accounted 
innodent  pastimes  ;  but  whether  intended  or  not  to 
be  harmless,  they  certainly  were  not  designed  to 
be  inefficient ;  they  were  most  industriously  cir- 
culated by  the  secondary  instruments,  which,  in 
the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  world,  are  in 
such  numbers  ready  to  repeat  even  the  errors  of 
conceived  genius ;  and  by  the  authors  themselves, 
among  those  who  were  most  disposed  to  take 
their  asiSertions  as  arguments.  Price,  though  con^ 
staut  in  his  principle^  was  more  desultory  and  oc^ 
casional  in  his  operations :  eminent  in  certain 
departments  of  learning,  Priestley  had  attempted 
to  grasp  at  every  subject  of  human  knowledge, 
and,  in  the  midst  or  his  endeavours  at  univer- 
sality,  directed  his  principal  efforts  towards  one  great 
object,  the  subversion  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. It  is  now  obvious,  by  considering  the  whole 
series  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had  early  formed  th^ 
design  of  overturning  our  hierarchy,  which  he  him- 
self afterwards  acknowledged  with  triumphant  ex- 
ultation for  the  imagined  success.  Priestley  appeared 
to  have  proceeded  on  the  following  principle:  "I, 
a^nd  a  minority  of  this  nation,  do  not  approve  of  any 

establishment,  especially  of  the  church  of  England, 

her 
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CHAP,  her  congtitutioii  aad  doctrines^  supported  by  the 
^^^"^   majority  of  the  nation ;  as  we,  a  smaller  number^  with 
1784.     not  more  than  our  own  proportion  of  ability  and 
property,  cannot  agree  with  the  greater  number, 
we  must  voiske  thesc  agree  with  our  creed/'  ^   Seek- 
ing the  downfal  of  the  church,  Dr.  Priestley  formed 
a  plan,  consisting  of  two  parts  ;  the  first  to  attack 
the  articles  of  her  faith,  die  next  the  mimiments  of 
her  establishment.    The  former  part  c^  his  schemis, 
which  was  indeed  preparatory  to*  the  latter,  at  pre- 
sent chiefly ,  ei^aged  his  attention.      For  several 
years  he  had  been  strenuously  labouring  to  overturn 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  this  being  an 
article  <^  &ith,  which  the  greater  number  of  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  those  of  the  church  of  England^ 
deem  essei^itial  to  the  gospel,  and  consequently  to 
every  establishment  by  which  the  gospel  is  cherished. 
An,  attack  upon  so  fundamental  a  part  of  our  rdi- 
gion  was  by  no  means  an  impolitical  movement; 
nor  was  it  carried  on  without  great  dexterity.    In 
adducing  the  common  arguments  of  often  exploded 
sophistry,  his  genius  gave  to  triteness  a  colour  of 
originality,  and  to  superficial  declamation  an  ap- 
p^ance  of  profound  reasoning,  which,  dn  many 
even  of  those  not  borne  down  by  the  authority  of 
his  name,  made  a  very  strong  impression.    While 
the  generalissimo  of  heresy  was  himself  thus  em- 
ployed, he  had  distributed  his  officers  and  troops 
with  great  skill  in  different  posts  and  positions,  ac- 
cording to  his  knowledge  of  their  ability,  skill,  and 
zeal  for  the  cause.   Our  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
however,  did  not  want  a  defender,  who  was  at<mce 
ardent,  able,  and  well-provided  with  the  means  of 
guarding  the  church  against  the  assailant.    Dr.  Sa- 

'  It  miut  be  admitted  by  any  liberal  friend  of  the  church,  on  the  one  handy  that 
yt  Dr.  Priestley  conscientiously  intended  the  teriipoml  and  eternal  happiness  of  his 
countrynlea,  and  not  his  own  aggraiidiMmeiit»  he  was  moraUy  jusdiable ;  but  a  li- 
beral dissenter,  on  the  other  hand,  must  admit,  that,  ail  thqse  whose  o[uiuoa  was 
dilFerent,  whether  moralists  or  statesmen,  were  equally  justifiable  in  inpugoiog  \& 
u^umeHU  smd  repelliflS  lus  attadoi 

•  muel 
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muel  Horsley  brought  an  acute  and  powerful  mind,  c  h  a  p. 
disciplined  and  formed  by  science,  and  stored  with  xxxiii. 
general  and  theological  learning,  to  support  the  faith  1794. 
which  he  had  embraced,  and  the  venerable  body  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  Unitarian  controversy, 
which  for  several  years  maintained  by  misconstruing 
ingenuity,  and  re-ass^tion  of  often-confuted  argu- 
ments ;  by  obstinate  iteratioii  of  sophistry  on  the  one 
hand,  ana  on  the  other,  by  plain  interpretation,  det 
ductive  reasoning,  fair  inference,  and  firm  adherence 
to  positions  so  founded ;  now  Occupied  a  great  share 
of  lettered  efforts  and  attention.  ^  Controversies 
arising  from  some  parts  of  Gibbon's  history  were 
also  very  prevalent :  the  author,  however,  engaged 
little  in  the  disputes ;  he  was  persevering  in  his  able^ 
learned,  and  approved  work,  in  which,  though  the 
piou8  must  disrelish  the  antichristian  tendency  of 
several  parts,  and  the  acute  may  discover  assertion 
without  proof  adduced  to  suj^ort  favourite  notions, 
yet  every  reader  of  judgment,  comprehension,  and, 
philosophical  and  political  knowledge,  must  allow 
that  it  is  an  illustrious  monua:ient  of  industry  and 
genius^  which  lightens  reade^^s  through  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  exhibits  man  in  various 
stages  of  declining  society,  until  he  terminated  in 
barbarism,  and,  regenerating,  began  to  return  to^ 
wards  civihzation.  Another  history  had  at  this 
time  just  appeared,  that  embraced  periods  much 
better  known  to  every  classical  reader ;  but  though 
it  recited  transactions  with  which  every  literary  man ' 
was  well  acquainted,  it  presented  new  and  profound 
views,  unfolded  causes,  and  marked  operations  and 
effects,  that  even  intelligent  and  learned  readers  had 
not  before  discovered.  The  philosophical  pen  of 
Fergusson  rendered  the  affairs  of  the  greatest  people 
of  antiquity  the  ground-work  of  the  deepest  and  most 

*  The  Reviews  of  these  yean  had  more  than  one  half  of  their  writings  occupied 
either  with  this  coQtroveisyt  or  the  politics  of  the  day. 
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expanded  moral  and  political  science ;  to  teach  insai'^ 
kind  that  wisdom,  courage;  enterprize,  and  skilly 
uniformly  and  constantly  exerted  in  the  various  de* 
partmetits  of  a  political  system,  elevate  a  tiation  as 
they  exalt  an  individual,  and  that  folly  and  vice 
overturn  the  fabric  which  virtue  and  wisdom  had 
raised.  Works  of  an  inferior  species  to  history, 
though  pursuing  the  same  object,  travels  and  voy- 
ages, much  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
and  civil  condition  of  various  countries,  with  which 
our  acquaintance  before  had  been  chiefly  confined 
to  geographical  outlines  and  political  relations.  The 
travels  of  Messrs.  Moore,  Wraxal,  Coxe,  and  others, 
into  various  parts  of  Europie,  not  only  affordedi 
amusement  and  entertainment,  but  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  voyages  of  the  renowned  circum- 
navigator, captain  Cook,  which  displayed  human 
nature  in  a  light  shewing  at  once  its  varieties  and 
uniformity,  were  a  pleasins^  and  interestinsf  accession 
ofliterar/novelty/ 

PHYSICAL  knowledge  and  science  were  making^ 
rapid  advances,  while,  from  former  discoveries  of 
philosophy,  invention  and  experience  were  fast  edu- 
cing arts  which  administered  to  the  purposes  of  life. 
Doctors  Black  and  Watson  were  persevering  in  their 
chemical  pursuits,  and  powerfully  contributing  to 
the  elucidation  of  subjects,  curious  to  speculative, 
and  use&l  to  practical  men ;  with  which,  through 
the  abilities  and  labours  of  such  men,  followed  by 
many  others  of  patient  research  and  useful  industry, 
who  were  employed  in  experimental  detail,  the 
public  is  now  become  so  conversant. 

The  immense  improvements  of  the  present  age, 
in  the  general  analysis  of  material  substances,  and 
particularly  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the 
qualities  of  air,  produced  about  this  time  an  inven- 
tion that  astonished  mankind,  by  an  artificial  phe- 
nomenon^ which  appeared  to  realize  the  fable  of 
Daedalus,  and  to  find  a  passage  for  man  through 

the 
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llie  air,      Emineut  philosophers  of  the  sixteenth  ^  ^^.j^* 
and  seventeenth   centuries  from   the  qualities   ^^'   ^ 
air  had  inferred  the  practicability  of  such  an  un-      1784, 
dertaking,   but  did  not  explore  the  means.    The 
discovery  was  reserved  for  the  ingenuity-  of  two 
French   manufacturers   of  paper  at  Annouay  in 
D£|.uphiny,  Messrs.  Montgolfier.    These  gentlemen, 
observing  the  ascent  of  vapour  or  smoke  in  the 
atmosphere,  concluded  that  the  general  principle 
was  the  ascent  of  air  rarified  by  absorption,  and  that 
it  must  ascend  until  it  arrive  at  air  of  such  a  tenuity 
as  to  prove  an  exact  equiUbrium.     On  this  reason* 
ing  they  constructed  ^  globular  machine  of  paper 
and  fine  silk,  covered  with  elastic  gum ;  in  short, 
of  the  very  lightest  terrene  materials.    This  ball, 
being  about  thirty  fe^t  in  circumference,  was  raised 
to  a  considerable  height,  merely  by  applying  some 
lighted  combustibl^es  to  an  aperture  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity*   If  so  small  .a  power. of  rarified  air  could 
raise  such  a  weight,  a  proportionate  increase  must 
raise  a  proportionably  .greater  weight ;  hence  it  was 
found,  by  extending  the  experiment,  that  a  ball  of 
linen  of  23^000  cubic  feet«  in  dimension,  being 
moved  by  combustibles,  would  lift  about  five  hun- 
dred  weight.      Montgolfier  sopn  after  presented 
the  experiment  at  Paris;  a  sli^p,  a  cock,  and. a 
duck,  were  placed  in  a  gallery  next  the  ballooin, 
and  returned  without  hurt.    On  the  2Sd  of  No* 
vember  1783,    two  human  beings  adventured  to 
essay  an  elenient  hitherto  unexplored  by  man.   The 
marquis  de  Landes  and  monsieur  Drosier  undertook 
this  extraordinary  navigation :  at  54  minutes  past  one 
o'clock,  the  machine  ascended  into  the  air  before  an 
immense  number  of  astonished  spectator!^.    When 
it  had  reached  250  feet,  the  intrepid  travellers 
waving  their  hats  saluted  the  wondering  crowd: 
the  aerial  navigators  were  soon  beyond  the  reach  of 

*  About  twenty*  eight  and  a  half,  to  a  figure  exactly  cubical. 
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ditK^emment  from  the  earth,  but  the  ball  itself  was 
seen  towering  towards  the  confines  of  a&ther.  The 
travellers  having  found  their  experiment  success- 
ful, agreed  to  descend  by  gradually  lessening  the 
application  of  ^ir,  and  arrived  safely  in  an  open 
field  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  ^  The  event  of 
this  experiment  with  rarified  air,  encouraged  farther 
trials;  Monsieur  Charles,  the  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Paris,  suggested  the  improvement  of 
inflammable  air,  instead  of  rarified.  In  1784  the 
experiment  was  tried  in  England  by  Mr.  Lunardi,  an 
Italian  gentleman.  On  the  1 5th  of  September,  this 
geotleman,  about  five  minutes  after  two  o'clock, 
ascended  from  the  artillery-ground,  before  150,000 
people,  who  were  collected  in  the  places  imme- 
dititely  adjacent :  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
LoiidoB  and  the  environs  were  gazing  from  the 
housetops ;  business  of  every  kind  appeared  to  be 
suspended,  and  every  ray  of  thought  converged  into 
one  focus  $  in  short,  Lunardi  and  the  balloon  occu- 
pied general  cc^versation.  The  sky  fortunately  was 
without  a  doudf  so  that  his  ascent  above  London 
was  iieady  perceived  from  a  distance  of  many  miles 
around.  The  balloon  took  a  northerly  direction : 
at  half  past  three,  Lunardi  arrived  at  South  Mimms, 
wbei^  he  descetided  on  a  common  ;  but  again 
i^iosing  himself,  he  proceeded  in  the  same  direction, 
and  merwards  descended  at  Ware.  ^  Various  bal- 
loons 

'  In  an  epilogue  to  a  ptoy  exhibited  it  Westminster  soon  after  this  expeiiment^ 
there  was  a  vene  containing  |he  foUovrii^g  p|in  ontlus  GafUc  ipvention : ' 

*<  Quis  propria  Gallo  plus  levitate  valet  ?*' 

**  Who  can  Surpass  a  Frenchman  m  appropriate  levity  ?** 

V  The  .fbllowing  parage  b  -quoted  from  Lunardi's  written  account  tf  his  own 
voyage,  observations,  and  feelings,  whfn  fxpm  the  aerial  heights  he  loplQed  down 
upon  the  British  metropolis : — *'  When  the  thermometer  ivas  at  fifty,  thp  effect  of 
the  .atmo^here,  and  the  obmbination  of  circumstances  ;around,  produced  a  calls 
delight  which  is  inexpressible,  and  which  no  situation  on  earth  could '  gi?e ;  .tte 
.  stiOness,  Extent,  arid  magnificence  of  the  scene  rendered  it  highly  awful;  my 
bprizpn  ^semed  a  perfect  circle  ;  the  terminating  line  several  hundred  miles  in  cir> 
cumfereitce.  This  I  conjectured  from  the  view  of  t«ndon,  the  extreme  points  cf 
which  formed  an  angle  of  only  a  few  degrees ;  it  was  so  reduced  on  the  great  scale 
before  me,  that  1  can  find  no  siinile  to  convey  an  idea  of  it*  I  could  distiaguidi 
St.  Paul's  and  other  churches  from  the  houses ;  I  saw  the  streets  as  lines,  aH 

animated 
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loons  were  afterwards  launched,  in  Britain  and  other  chap. 
parts  of  the  world,  and  many  treatises  were  pub-    ^^^^"' 
lished,  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  important      i784. 
advantages  which  might  arise  from  this  invention, 
but  none  of  them  have  been  hitherto  realized. 

animated  with  beings  whom  I  knew  to  be  men  and  women,,  but  which  I  diould 
otherwise  have  had  a  difficulty  in  describing ;  it  was  an  enonnous  bee  hive,  but  the 
industry  of  it  was  suspended.  Indeed,  the  whole  scene  before  me  filled  my  mind 
with  a  sublime  pleasure  of  which  I  never  had  a  conception ;  I  had  soared  from  the 
apprehensions  and  anxieties  of  the  world,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  left  behind  all  the  cares 
and  passions  that  molest  mankind.**  Of  the  second  descent,  he  gives  the  following 
apoount:-— **  At  twenty  minutes  past  four,  I  descended  in  a  spacious  meadow  in 
the  parish  of  Stondon,  near  Ware  in  Hertfordshire ;  some  labourers  were  at  work 
in  it,  I  requested  their  asdstance;  they  exclumed  they  would  have  nothbg  to  ip 
with  one  who  came  in  the  deviPs  house  !  and  no  intreaties  could  prevail  on  them  to 
approach  me.  I  at  last  owed  my  delhrerance  to  the  spirit  and  generosity  of  a'female; 
a  young  woman  took  hold  of  a  cord  which  I  had  thrown  out,  and  calling  to  the  men, 
chey  yielded  that  assistance  to  her  request,  wfaidi  they  had.  refused  to  mine.  A 
crowd  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  aaaembled,  who  very  \riUingly  assisted  me 
to  disembark.*' 
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Meeting  of  jparliament.  r—  Consideration  of  the  Westminster 
scrutiny.  —  Debts  (^  the  Nabob  qf  Arcot.  —  Mr.  Burkes 
speech  on  the  subject,  — Mr.Pitfsplan  of  parliamentary 
^reform  —  introduced  into  parliament — negatived  by  a 
great  majority.  —  State  g/*  Ireland,  — •  Propositions  qf 
Mr.  Pitt  to  settle  trade  on  the  basis  qf  mutual  reciprocity. 

—  Resolutionsfor  that  purpose.  —  Additional  propositions. 
4  —  Petitions  against  them.  —  After  considerable  Tnodiflca" 

tion,  they  are  passed  into  a  law.  —  Sent  over  to  the  Irish 
parlimnent..  —  Messrs.  Flood  and  Grattan  oppose  the  pro^ 
positions.  —  Their  eloquence  stirs  up  their  countrymen  to 
rage  and  indignation.  —  They  are  abandoned  by  the  Bri- 
tish government.  —  TTieir  real  merit. —  Mr.  Pit ^s  state* 
ments  of  finance^  and  intimation  of  a  plan  for  paying  the 
national  debt.  —  The  session  rises.  —  Affairs  qf  Europe. 

—  Designs  of  the  emperor  upon  Bavaria  —  supported  by 
Jtussia  —  opposed  by  Prussia  and  Hanover.  —  France^ 
though  in  alliance  with  Austria^  adverse  to  Joseph^ s  ainbi- 
tion.  —  T^e  emperor  relinquishes  his  designs  upon  Bavaria. 

—  Abandons  the  navigation  qf  the  Scheldt,  and  concludes 
peace  with  Hollands  —  Treaty  between  France  and  Hol- 
land. —  Internal  state  qf  France.  —  Projects  for  diminish- 
ing her  enormous  debts. — Theories  qf  the  philosophical 
economists. — Influence  the  practice  qf  politicians  andstates' 
men. —  Multiplicity  qf  ingenious  writers.  —  Votaries  qfin^ 
naoation.  —  Doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  regarded 
mth  enthusiastic  admiration.  —  Prevalence  qf  infidelity.  — 
Great  and  increasing  prosperity  qf  Britain. —  Confidence 

.  of  the  monied  interests  in   the  talents  and  integrity  of 
Mr.Pitt.  —  Supporters  qf  the  minister.  —  Butts  ofopposi- 
tion^  wit^  and  satire.  —  The  MoUiad  and  birth-day  qdes. 
-^  Question  qf  literary  property.  —  Return  qf  Mr^HaS" 
tings. — A  great  subject  of  temporary  literature. 

CHAP.  PARLIAMENT  met  on  the  «6th  of  January  1785, 
'         and  the  chief  object  recomxoended  by  his  ma- 
.1785.     jestj  to  the  ^attention  of  the  legislature,  was  the 
JSSJ^Jt    adjuttment  of  such  points  m  the  cpmrnercial  inter- 
course 
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course  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  had  chap, 
not  before  been  arranged*     The  success  attending    ^^^^^' 
measures  which  w<j:^fe  efnbnacedita  the  last  session      1785. 
fo^r  tiie- suppression  of  smuggling,  would  encourage 
them  to  persevere  in  their  application  to  those  im- 
portant concerns  ;  they  would  also  consider  the  re- 
ports suggested  by  the  commissioners  of  public 
accounts,    and  make    such   regulations  as   might 
appWf  necessary  in  the  different  offices  of  the  king- 
dom.   Notwithstanding  the  dissensions  on  the  cori- 
tiuent,  his  majesty  continued  to  receive  assurances 
£rom,  foreign  powers  of  their  amicable  disposition 
towards  this  country. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  opposed- the  address,  or  rather 
objected  to  it  on  account  of  what  he  conceived  to 
be  wrongly  omitted ;  especially  because  no  men- 
tion haji  been  made  of  the  reduction  of  the  army. 
Lord  North,  conceivings  parliamentary  reform  tp 
be  intended  by  one  recommendatpry  expression, 
declared  his  sentiments  very  strongly  against  any 
alteration  of  the  constitution  ;  and  Mr.  Burke 
blamed  the  total  silence  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
India^  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  the  objections  ;  the 
observations  on  the  reduction  of  the  army  were 
premature,  until  the  supplies  of  the  year  should  be 
beibre  the  house :  parliamentary  refomj  was  a  sub- 
ject of  the  highest  importance,  but  at  this  early 
period  of  the  session  it  was  impossible  to  state  his 
plans  specifically :  all  his  ideas  were  not  yet  tho- 
roughly matured ;  the  subject  comprehended  a  great 
variety  of  considerations,  and  related  to  essentials 
and  vitals  of  the  constitution ;  it  therefore  required 
considerate  and  delicate  attention ;  and  though  it 
was- ;gi  path  whidi  he  was  determined  to  tread,  he. 
knew  with  what  tenderness  and  circumspection  it 
became  him  to  proceed.  There  was  not  a  general 
debate,  and  the  address  was  carrited  without  a 
division.  . 

.jiroLtOir  A  A  This 
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c^  A  P.  The  scrutiny  <^  the  Westminster  election  was 
J^^^^',  agsdn  l)rought  before  the  house  in  the  month  of 
1785.  February.  Mr.  Fox  had  contended,  that  the  elec- 
Sl^^e  tion  ought  to  be  tried  by  Mr.  Grenville's  act,  and 
westmin-  had  imputcd  the  perseverance  in  the  scrutiny  to  the 
Sjr™"  persecuting  spirit  of  the  minister.  Mr.  Pitt  aigued, 
that  Mr.  Grenville's  act  was  for  trying  .elections 
virtually  made,  but  that  there  being  no  return  from 
Westminster,  the  law  in  question  was  not  appli- 
cable: a  scrutiny  had  been .  demanded  by  one  of 
the  candidate^,  the  returning  officer  had  complied, 
as  official  duty  required ;  far  j&om  having  any  per* 
sonal  motives  to  promote  a  scrutiny,  the  very  reverse 
was  the  case ;  it  would  have  been  more  convenient 
and  easy  for  ministers  to  have  suffered  Mr.  Fox  to 
take  his  seat  without  question,  but  instead  of 
attending  to  their  own  accommodation,  they  had 
consulted  the  rights  of  the  electors,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  substantial  justice.  The  house  continued 
in  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  scrutiny^ 
but  findiqg  in  its  progress  that,  though  there  were 
objectionable  votes  on  both  sides,  a  majority,  nearly 
the  same  in  proportion  as  at  the  close  of  the  poD^ 
remained  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  they  judged  it  ex- 
pedient and  equitable  to  direct  the  high  bailiff  to 
make  a  return  ;  and  the  following  day  that  officer 
returned  lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox. 
Debt!  of  the  On  the  eighteenth  of  February  the  nabob  of 
Ar^^  Arcot's  debts  to  Eurc^eans  were  the  subject  o£ 
parliamentary  discussion.  In  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill 
the  new  commissioners  had  been  instructed  to  exa- 
mine into  the  origin  and  justice  of  the  claims  ;  by 
Mr.  Pitt's  law  the  examination  was  appointed,  but 
referred  to  the  court  of  directors,  who  were  to  ei^oin 
their  presidencies  and  servants  to  enquire  into  the 
case,  and  in  concert  establish  a  fund  from  the  nabob's 
revenue,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  which 
sfapuld  be  found  just,  that  they  might  be  liquidated 

according 
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atcording  to  the  respective  rights  of  priority  of  the  chap. 
several  creditors,  and  consistently  with  the  rights  of  ^^^^* 
the  company,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the      i785. 
nabob.    Conformably  to  this  clause,  the  directors 
had  prepared  orders;  but  after  inspection,  the  board 
of  control  rejected  them,  and  gave  new  instructions, 
^hidi  admitted  the  greater  part  of  the  debts  to  be 
Just,  assigned  a  fund  from  the  revenues  of  the  Car- 
natic  for  their  discharge,  and  established  the  priority 
of  payment  among  the  several  classes  of  creditors  : 
these  directions  had  been  publicly  read  at  a  meeting 
of  such  creditors  as  were  in  England.     Motions 
i/lrere  made  in  both  houses,  that  copies  of  the  letters 
or  injunctions  issued  by  the  court  of  directors  might 
.be  produced ;  the  object  of  this  requisition  was  to 
prove,  that  the  board  of  control,  in  originating  the 
contrary  order,  had  departed  from  the  express  pur- 
pose of  their  institution,  and  had  violated  the  act  of 
parliament.     Mr.  Fox  having  opened  this  subject  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  assuming  the  position 
that  was  to  be  proved,  expatiated  with  copious  elo- 
quence on  the  arbitrary  power  which  was  usurped 
by  the  board  of  control,  and  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences that  the  present  act  must  produce  to  the 
interests  of  the  Camatic,  and  of  the  India  company* 
Mr.  Dundas  argued  from  the  act  of  parliament,  that 
the  power  exercised  was  not  aji  usurpation,  since, 
by  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  the  board  was 
enabled  to  originate  orders  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, and  to  direct  their  transmission  to  India.    In  the 
present  exercise  of  that  power,  the  board  of  control 
had  acted  upon  the  most  complete  information  that 
could  be  received,  and  had  directed  the  arrange- 
ment in  question,  on  finding  it  the  most  fair  and  just 
to  all  the  parties  coricemed..    It  was  expedient  not 
to  keep  the  nabob's  debts  longer  afloat ;  the  final 
conclusion  of  the  business  would  tend  to  promote 
tranquillity  and  harmony,  and  the  debtor  had  con- 
curred wim  the  creditors  in  establishing  the  validity 

A  A  2  of 
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c  H  A  p-  of  the  claims.  After  these  general  observationsi  he^ 
xxxiv,  |jy  ^  particular  detail  of  Sieir  respective  circum- 
1785.  stances,  undertook  to  justify  the  several  debts  whick 
were  admitted  by  the  board. 
Mr.  Burke's  On  this  subjcct  Mr.  Burke  made  a  very  long  ora- 
tSn^bj^ct.  tion,  which  displayed  a  most  extensive  knoi;^edge 
of  the  history  and  state  of  India ;  but  it  was  much 
more  remarkable  for  narratives,  imagery,  and  phi- 
losophy, to  inform,  delight,  and  instruct  a  reader 
in  his  closet,  than  for  appropriate  arguments  to  the 
point  at  issue,  to  convince  a  hearer  in  the  senate^ 
and  induce  him  to  vote  as  the  speaker  desired.  The 
part  of  his  reasoning  that  appeared  specifically  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  before  the  house  was  adduced 
to  demonstrate  that  the  alleged  debts  arose  from  a 
collusion  between  the  nabob  and  certain  servants  of 
the  company,  Wjho  had  been  guilty  of  the  most 
heinous  fraud,  oppression,  and  cruelty  :  forcibly 
animated  and  highly  coloured  was  the  picture  he 
drew,  of  tyranny  and  suffering,  guilt  and  misery,  in 
British  India,  as  the  result  of  the  alleged  conniv- 
ance ;  but  since,  as  a  chain  of  logical  deduction, 
the  evidence  did  not  make  out  the  case,  the  motion 
was  negatived ;  and  in  the  house  of  peers  a  similar 
proposition  was  rejected. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  Mr.  Ktt  again  mtn>- 
duced  his  propositions  for  a  reform  in  parliament. 
Desirous,  as  the  minister  professed  himself,  of  such 
a  change  in  the  representation  as  he  conceived  most 
consistent  with  the  principles,  and  conducive  to  th^ 
objects  of  the  constitution,  he  was  aware  of  the 
danger  of  essays  of  reform,  unless  very  nicely  modi* 
Mr.put*s    fied  and  circumscribed.     The  general  character- 
^Mtei^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^s  plan  for  that  purpose,  were  caution  and 
refonn,       Specification :  nothing  vague  or  i^efinite*  was  pro- 
posed }  no  chasm  was  left  which  visionary  imagina- 
tions might  fill  with  their  own  distempered  fkncies : 
thus  Jar  shall  thou  go  and  im  farther ^  was  obviously 
expressed  in  the  extent  and  bounds.    The  leading 

principle 
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principle  was,  that  the  choice  of  legislators  should  c  »  a  f. 
ibllow  isuch  circumstances  as  give  an  interest  in  their   ^^^^^*> 
acts,  and  therefore  ought  in  a  great  degree  to  be      i785. 
attached  to  property.    This  principle  being  esta- 
lished,  it  was  obvious,  that  as  many  very  consider* 
able  towns  and  bodies  either  had  no  vote  in  electlu]^ 
representatives,  or  had  not  the  privilege  of  chus- 
ing  a  number  proportioned  to  their  jproperty,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  disfranchise  certain  decayed 
boroughs.     In  relations  between  government  and 
subject  it  was  a  manifest  rule  in  jurisprudence  oik 
the   one   hand,   that  the  interest  of  a  part  must 
give  way  to  the  interest   of  the  whole  ;    but  on 
the  other,   that  when  such  a  sacrifice  is  required 
from  a  subject,  the  state  should  amply  compensate 
individual  loss  incurred  for  the  public  good.  Guided  [•  «tw*^«<*- 
by  these  maxims  of  ethics,  Mn  Pitt  proposed  to  m^C 
transfer  the  right  of  chusing  representatives  from 
thirty-six  of  such  boroughs  as  had  already  fallen,  or- 
were  filing  into  decay,  to  the  counties,  and  to  such<. 
chief  towns  and  cities  as  were  at  present  unrepre- 
sented ;  that  a  fiind  should  be  provided  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  giving  to  the  owners  and  holders  of  the- 
boroughs  disfranchised,  an  appreciated  compensa* 
tion ;  that  the  acceptance  of  this  recompence  should- 
be  a  voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor,  and,  if  not 
taken  at  present,  should  be  placed  out  at  compound 
interest,  until  it  became  an  irresistible  bait  to  such 
proprietor :  he  also  projected  to  extend  the  right  of' 
voting  for  knights  of  the  shire  to  copyholders  a»  well 
as  freeholders.    The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
reform  were  derived  from  the  allieged  partiality  of" 
representation ;  an  active,  reforming,  and  regulating; 
policy,  which  kept  pace  with  the  alterations  in  the 
country,  was  requisite  to  preserve  the  constitution  ia 
its  full  vigour :  when  any  part  of  our  system  was. 
decayed,  it  had  ever  been  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  renovate  and  restore  it  by  such  means  as 
were  most  likely  to   answer  the  end   proposed; 

aaS  and 
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CHAP,  and  hence  had  arisen  the  frequent  alterations  that 
^  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  rul^-  of-  repre- 

1785,  sentation.  From  a  change  of  .circumstances,  towns 
which  once  ought  to  have  a  vote  in  chusing  a  sena- 
tor or  senators,  now  behoved  to  have  none ;  and 
towns  once  without  any  just  claim  to  the  right  of 
such  an  election,  were  now  aggrieved  and  injured 
by  the  want  of  that  privilege.  The  principle  con- 
tinued the  same  in  both  the  former  and  the  latter, 
but  its  application  should  be  altered  in  a  difference 
of  case.  The  opposers  of  reform,  on-  the  other 
hand,  contended,  tiiat  no  necessity  had  been  shewn 
for  such  a  change ;  that  whoever  inequalities  theory- 
might  exhibit  in  the  existing  system,  the  people  were 
all  actually  represented,  as  far  as  was  necessary  to 
their  rights  and  .happiness  ;  that  no  man  could  be 
deprived  of  liberty,  property,  or  life,  but  by  hi& 
own  act,  whether,  he  had  a  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament  or  not ;  that  under  the  present  mode  of 
representation^  both  individual  and  national  prospe-^ 
rity  had  risen  to  a  very  great  pitch,  and  was  ra- 
pidly rising  to  a  higher ;  that  it  was  extremely  dan-^ 
gerous  to  alter  what  experience,  the  only  fiure  test, 
or  political  truth,  had  uniformly  shewn  to  be 
good.*'     The  people  did  not  want  reform;  the 

large 

^^  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  ai^guments  on  this  side  of  the  question  more  ctfeariy 
exhibited,  than  those  which  are  compressed  into  a  page  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  that  can  be  recorded  in  the  literary  history  of  the  present  reign.    Palejr,  ini 
his  Principles  of  moral  and  politiqal  Phitosophy,  resting  the  question  concerning  re- 
presentation, as  well  as  every  politicsl  esublishment,  solely  on  expediency,  says, 
**  We  consider  it  (representation)  so  far  only  as  a  right  at  all,  as  it  conduces  to  pub-i 
lie  utility :  that  is,  as  it  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  good  laws,  or  as  it  se« 
cures  to  the  people  the  |ust  admiaistTation  of  these  laws.  These  effects  depend  upon 
the  disposition  and  abilities  of  the  national  counsellors :  wherefore,  if  men  the  nio^C 
likely,  by  their  quaKfications,  to  know  and  to  promote  the  public  interest,  be  actually 
returned  to  parliament,  it  signifies  little  who  return,  them,     jff  the pvoperest  persons, 
be  elected^  what  vuUters  it  hy  whom  they  are  elected  I    At  least:  no  prudent  states* 
man  would  subvert  long  established  or  even  settled  rules  of  representation,  without 
a  prospect  of  procuring  wiser  or  better  representatives.    This  then  being  weU  ob- 
served, let  us,  before  we  seek  to  obtain  any  thing  more,  consider  duly  what  we. 
already  have.    We 'have  a  house  of  commons  composed  of  five  hundred  and  forty- ' 
eight  members,  in  which  member  are  Ibund  the  most  considierable  land-hdders  and 
merchants  of  the  kingdom,  the  heads  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  laws];  ther 
occupten  of  great  offices  in  the  mte,  together  with  many  private  individuals,  emi- 
nent 
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krge  towns  that  were  said  to  be  aggrieved  by  the  e  h  a  p. 
present  state  of  representation  had  made  no  com-  _^^^ 
plaint,  or  sought  any  redress ;  those  which  were      i785. 
called  rotten  and  decayed  boroughs  were  frequently 
represented  by  gentlemen  who  had  the  greatest 
stak6  in  the  country,  and  consequently  were  as  much, 
concerned  in  its  welfare  as  any  other  representatives. 
Mn  Ktfs  propositions  were  negatived  by  a  majority  J^td^^a 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  peat  n»- 
seventy.foun  '^^^' 

Parliament  was  this  year  principally  occupied  by 
forming  arrangements  for  a  commercial  iiHercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Irelknd. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  year  1780^'  the  trade  stated 
of  Ireland  had  been- freed  from  the  hurtfUl  restric--.^'**^* 
tions  by  which  it  had  long  been  shackled.    In  178^,;, 
the  independence  of  Irish  parliament  had  beenibr- 
ever  -  established.    It  remained  for  the  legislature  ^ 
of  the  two  countries  to  arrange  a  system  of  commer- 
cial intercourse,  which  might  best  promote  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  two  parties  so  nearly  connected. 
The  freedom  of  trade  had  a^rded  to  Ireland  the 
means  of  improvement ;  of  which  the' success  must 
depend  on  the  active,  well-directed,  and  persevering 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  j  as  without  those  exer-. 
tions,  the  mere  exemption  from  former  restriction 
could  be  of  little  avail :  no  eflFectual  measures  had 
hitherto  been  employed  for  exciting  and  cherishing 
so  beneficial  a  spint:  the  manufacturers  had  for 
some  years  been  much  engaged  in  political  specula- 
tions, which,  by  abstracting  their  attention  from 
their  own  business,  natiu*£jly  caused  great  distress  ; 

sent  by  their  knowledge,  eloquence,  or  activity.  Now,  if  the  country  be  not  safe 
in  such  hands,  in  whose  may  it  confide  its  in^reKt  ?  If  such  a  number  of  such  men;; 
be  liable  to  the  influence  of  corrupt  motives,  what  assembly  of  men  will  be  secure 
from  the  same  danger  ?  Does  any  new  scheme  ofiiepresentation  promise  to  collect 
tpj^ether  more  wisdom  or  produce  firmer  integrity:  I  In  this  view  of  the  subjecl,  an4 
attending  not  to  ideas  of  order  and  proportion  (of  which  many  minds  are  much 
enamoiffed),  but  to  known  effects  alon^,  we  May  disfiover  just  excuses  for  thoie.|»m 
of  the  present  representation  which  appear,  to  a  lutfty  observer  most  catceptionaw 
and  absurd.*^    Paley,vol*ii.  p«219.  ' 

A  A  4  and 
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CHAP,  and  that  distress^  discontent  and  violence.  Ymmb 
^^^^^^'  expedients  were  attempted  for  their  relief.  In  17B4f 
1785..  Mr.  Gardener  brought  forward  a  pkn  for  protectii^ 
their  own  manufactures,  and  enforcing  the  con^ 
sumption  of  them  at  home^  by  laying  heavier  duties 
on  similar  manufactures  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries J  he  had  therefore  moved  to  restrict  the  im- 
portation of  English  drapery,  by  sul^ecting  it  to  a 
duty  of  25.  6rf.  per  yard.  .  It  was  objected  to  this 
motion,  that  Great  Britain  would  probably  retaliate, 
and  that  Ireland  might  endanger  the  loss  of  the 
Knen  trade,  the  annual  value  of  which  was  a  niilUon 
and  a  half,  for  the  uncertain  prospect  of  increasing 
the  woollen,  that  did  not  exceed  50,000/.  A  pro- 
position of  such  obvious  impolicy  was  rejected  by 
tlie  great  majority  of  (Hie  hundred  to  thirty-six.  The 
populace  having  been  ardently  desirous  that  the  biU 
should  pass,  were  inflamed  with  the  greatest  rage^ 
its  rejection,  and  gave  loose  to  excessive  outrage. 
They  entered  into  compacts  not  to  consume  'ife. 
ported  goods^  and  inflicted  the  nwst  severe  punisb. 
meni  on  those  who  either  did  not  subscribe  ot 
adhere  to  such  agreements ;  the  riotous  outrages 
of  the  mob  rendered  the  interference  of  military 
force  ne.cessary,  and  though  the  soldiers  behaved 
with  all  possible  moderation,  still  in  the  tumults 
disagreeable  violence  took  place,  and  PuUin  was  a 
scene  of  dissension.  .  In  ^ch  a  situation,  regard  to 
temporary  tranquillity,  as  well  as  to  general,  com*- 
mercial,  and  political  interest,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  devise  some  tie,  that,  by  connecting  the  interests^ 
might  combine  the  inclinations  of  both  countries; 
rf  M?"pi!?  Mr.  Htt  seeing  so  strong  special  reasons,  and  urging 
to  Mttie  immediately  what  the  general  consideration  required 
S&  <?m^!  **^  '^f  speedily  effected,  took  measures  for  a  com- 
tuai  red-  mercial  treaty  with  Ireland.  Commissioners  ap- 
P'*=*^-  pointed  on  the  part  of  the  sister  kingdom  concerted 
with  the  British  cabinet  a  plan  for  regulating  and 
finally  adjusting  the  commercial  intercourse.    The 

4  result 
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rtsuk  Mr.  Orde  stilted  to  tl^  Irish  parliament  on  chap. 
iJie  llth  of  February,  and  moved  a  corresponding   ^^^^' 
ect  of  resolutions,  which  passed  the  house  of  com-     nw. 
mens  with  Uttle  alteration.   The  concurrence  of  the 
house  of  peers  being  soon  after  obtained^  the  reso* 
lutions;    ten  in  number,,  were  immediately  traniS- 
xnitted  to  England,  as,  oh  their  part,  the  proposed 
basis 'for  an  equitable  and  final  adjustment.    Mr. 
Pitt  having  received  these  assurances  of  the  dis- 
position or  the  body  of  the  Irish  parliament*  to  set- 
tie  their  commercial  intercourse  on  the  basis  of 
Teciprocity,   moved  ^  a  resdution  to  the  following 
effect :'  ^*  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  ResoiutiMu 
interests  ^  of  the  empire  that  the  commercial  inter-  ^**»'p«- 
coui^se  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be 
ifihally  adjusted,  and  that  Ireland  should  be  permitted 
to  have  a  permanent  and  irrevocable  participation  of 
the  commercial  advantages  '  of  this  country,  wheh 
her  pariiament  shall  permanently  and  irrevocably 
sectire  an  aid  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary 
revenue  of  that  kingdom,  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  protecting  the  general  commerce  of  the 
aospire  in  time  of  peace/*  After  rieviewing  what  had 
been  already  granted  to  Ireland  by  the  British  par- 
liament, he  generalized  his  object ;  which  was  to 
settle  commercial  intercourse  on  the  firm  basis  of 
mutual  reciprocity.     In  applying  this  principle,  he 
exhibited  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  relative  and 
absolute  state  of  manufactures,  and  other  materials 
of  commerce,  in  both  countrieis,  and  proposed  a  plsm, 
under  two  general  heads :  First,  Britain  was  to  allow 
the  importation  of  the  produce  of  oiir  colonies  in 
the"  West  Indies  and  America  into  Ireland :  secondly. 
There  shotild  be  established  between  the  two  coun- 
tries a'  mfutual  exchange  of  their  respective  produc- 
tions and  manu&ctures  upon  equal  terms.    The 
first,  he  allowed,  had  the  appearance  of  militating 
against  the  navigation  laws,  for  which  England  ever 

entertained 
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c  H  A  P.  entertatned  the  greatest  partiality ;  but  as  she 
^^^'^'  already  allowed  Ireland  to  tirade  directly  with  the 
1785.  colonies,  the  importation  .of  the  produce  of  those 
settlements  circultously  through  Ireland  into  Bri- 
tain could  not  injure  the  cmonial  trade  of  this 
country.  Such  was  the  general  outline  of  the  pro* 
posed  system  on  its  first  appearance.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  session  was  employed  in.  ex- 
amining  merchants  and  manufacturers  upon  the 
various  details  which  could  elucidate  the  subject  ^ 
and. after  fully  investigating  the  evidence  of  the 
trades,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  12th  of  May,  proposed 
twenty  resolutions,  containing  a  full  explanation 
of  the  terms  before  proposed,  and  also  n^w  resolu- 
tions, which  arose  from  th6  increased  knowledge 
Additional  that  had  been  acquired.  The  chief  obiects  of  the 
proporiti...  additional  propositions  were  to  provide/First,  That 
whatever  navigation  laws  the  British  parliament 
should  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  enact  for  the 
preservation  of  her  marine,  the  same  should  be 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ireland.  Secondly, 
Against  the  importation  of  any  West  India  mer- 
chandizes, that  were  not  the  produce  of  our  own 
colonies^  into  Ireland,  and  from  thence  into  Britain. 
Thirdly,  That  Ireland  should  debar  itself  from  trad- 
ing to  any  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  so  long  as 
it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  continue  the 
charter  of  the  English  East  India  company. 

The  propositions  underwent  severe  aWiadver- 
sion  against  the  whole  system :  it  was  argued^  that 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  very  materially  injured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  regulations;  the  former^ 
from  the  comparatively  small  price  of  labour  in 
Ireland,  which  alone,  it  was  contended,  would 
soon  enable  that  kingdom  to  undersell  us  at  home 
and  abroad ;  the  latter,  from  the  facility  with  which 

it 
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It  was  well  known  the  revenue  laws  in  Ireland  chap. 
were  evaded.  The  plan  was  strongly  deprecated  ^^^^^^' 
by  British  manufacturers,  and  manY  urgent  peti-  "l^^r 
tions  were  presented,  praying  it  might  not  be 
adopted.  The  chief  objections  were  made  to  the 
fourth  proposition,  by  which  it  was  intended^ 
'<  That  all  laws  made  or  to  be  made  in  Britain  for 
securing  exclusive  privileges  to  the  ship  and  mari- 
ners  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations,  and  for  regulating  and  restraining 
the  colonial  trade,  should  be  enforced  by  Ireland^ 
by  laws  to  be  passed  by  the  parliament  of  that  king- 
aom,  for  the  same  time  ^  in  the  same  mannir 
as  in  Britain.'^  The  adversaries  of  the  system  as- 
serted, that  this  part  of  the  plan  was  a  resumption 
of  the  right  of  legislation  for  Ireland,  which  Britain 
had  renounced,  and  a  proffer  of  commercial  ad. 
vantage  to  Ireland  in  exchange  for  her  lately  ac- 
quired independence :  they  further  contended  against 
we  propositions  in  general,  that  in  whatever  propor- 
tion the  one  country  should  benefit  from  them,  in 
the  very  same  the  other  would  lose.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  argued,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  remove  the  discontents  which 
at  present  raged  ini Ireland;  and  that  unless  the 
propositions  were  passed  into  a  law,  all  the  recent 
grants  would  prove  useless,  as  they  were  evidently 
inadequate  to  the  expectations  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
The  fourth  proposition  was  a  clause  which  the  ^ 
safety  of  our  own  navigation  laws  made  it  necessary 
to  annex  to  the  benefits  allowed  to  Ireland.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  British  parliament  to  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  Ireland ;  all  that 
was  proposed,  was  a  proffer  of  advantage  from 
one  independent  state  to  another,  on  a  ccmdition 
subject  to  which  that  other  had  the  alternative 
of  either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  whole  plan. 
The  notion,  that,  in  a  commercial  treaty  between 
two  nations,  if  the  one  gained,  the  other  must  pro- 
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portionably  lose,  was  totally  unfounded ;  trade  be- 
tween two  states  miffht  be,  and  often  was,  the  re- 
ciprocal exchange  of  surplus  for  supply,  as  between 
individuals ;  and  thus  both  parties  might  be  very 
great  gainers.  The  relative  situation  orBritain  and 
Ireland,  their  respective  commodities  and  habits, 
were  such  as  to  afford  a  moral. certainty  of  the  high- 
est benefits  to  both  countries,  from  the  increased 
productiveness  of  labour  through  the  reciprocation 
of  speedy  markets.  After  three  months  had  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  examining  witnesses,  and  modir 
fying  the  various  provisions,  the  propositions  were 
passed  by  a  large  majority  in  the  hous^  of  commons^ 
and  afterwards  by  the  lords.  On  the  28th  of  July 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  founded  uppn  them  ;  tlus 
was  accompanied  by  an  address  to  the  king,  in 
which  both  houses  concurred,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  what  had  been  done  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  observing  that  it  now  remained  for  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  to  Judge  and  decide  upon  the 
proposed  agreement. 

In  Ireland  national  prejudice  counteracted  na- 
tional interest.  During  the  progress  of  the  discus- 
sion in  England,^  the  people  in  the  neighbourinj 
island  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction,  which  hac 
increased,  as  their  orators  expatiated  on  the  propo- 
sitions that  had  been  chiefly  opposed  in  the  British 
parliament.  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  themselves  by  the  eloquent  ha- 
rangues which  stirred  their  countrymen  to  rage 
and  indignation  against  Britain.  Declaiming  with 
glowing  ardour  against  the  whole  system,  they 
directed  their  invectives  particularly  to  the  foiirth 
proposition,  and  to  the  ninth,  which,  restraining  the 
Irish  from  trading  to  India,  merely  prevented  them 
from  infringing  the  chartered  rights  of  the  India 
company,  and  thus  placed  them  exactly  on  the  same 
footing  with  every  British  subject  who  was  not  a 
member  of  that  corporation.    The  sentiments  of  the 

people 
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people  SO  impressed,  influenced  a  considerable  num-  chap. 
ber  of  the  house  of  commons ;  so  that  when  a  cor-  ^^^^ 
responding  bill  was  inlxoduced,  the  majority  in  itd      nss. 
favour  was  but  sma]L     The  clamour  against  it  was  '^^"^  *^*^ 
very  loud,  atod  petitions  were  very  numerous.    In  their  cqiw- 
these  circumstances,  it  Was  deemed  by  the  British  ^"^j*** 
legislature  inexpedient  to  proceed  any  further,  witH  mdrgoation. 
overtures  so  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  They  are 
the  party  to  whom  they  were  really  so  advantageous.  J^S^^Bri- 
From  close  connexion,  Mn  Pitt  had  seen  that  very  ^  8<^crn- 
great  advantages  must  accrue  to  both  countries ; 
commercial  intercourse  would,  in  addition  to  appro-  Their  mi 
priate  advantage,  gradually  tend  to  assimilation  of  ™^"^* 
character,  and  speedily  jproduce  reciprocity  of  in- 
terest; the  result  of  both  would  be  political  har- 
mony.   If  his  propositions  had  been  adopted,  it  is 
morally  certain,  that  the  bond  of  amity  would  have 
befen  drawn  so  close  as  to  have ,  prevented  subse- 
quent events  so  calamitous  to  Ireland. 

Introductory  to  financial  details,  Mr.  Pitt  this 
season  took  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  pecuniary 
affitirs,  by  comparing  the  public  income  with  the 
pdblic  expenditure.  The  result  of  his  statement 
and  calculations  was,  that  there  would  be  such  a 
surplus  as  woidd  enable  parliament  to  approprisCte 
one  million  sterling  to  a  sinking  fund  for  the  dis-^^ 
charge  of  the  national  debt.  At  present,  however,  Mr.  pitt>s 
he  had  only  seen  the  general  practicabUity  of  the  •«?»•««* 

•!»•'.         .i»^  ^1  n  y^  of  finance, 

prinaple;  but  not  havmg  matured  measures  for  such  and  mtima- 
an  appropriation,  he  chose  to  defer  a  specific  plan  Sj^^^j^ 
till  the  following  year.    There  remained  unfunded  paying  the 
upwards  of  ten  nmlions  of  navy  bills,  sand  ordhanc6  ^^^ 
debentures :  theite  were  fimd^d  in  the  five  per  cents, 
ts^en  at  aboiit  ninety  pounds,  and  a  million  wa^ 
borrowed  from  the  Imtik  at  five  per  ceiit  to  supply 
deficiencies  still  remamiligirom  the  expenc^s  of  the 
-war.    The  new  taxes' w^re,  an  ad^tional  dutyoti 
male  servants;  a  dut^on  female  servants,  increasing 
in  a  fttated  j^roportion  {tpcording  to  lihe  number, 

with 
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CHAP,  with  a  £irther  charge  to  bachelors  having  such  sei^ 
XXXIV.   vants ;  a  tax  on  attornies,  on  post>horses,  oft  car- 
1785.     riaffes,  coach-makers,  pawn-brokers,  gloves,  and  re- 
tail shops  ;  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Ti»  sewon  pounds  raiscd  by  a  lottery.    On  the  8th  of  August, 
on  a  message  from  the  king,  parliament  was  ad-* 
joumed  to  the  27tli  of  October,  and  afterwards  pro- 
rogued by  proclamation. 
Afiin  of        The  emperor  and  the  Dutch  still  persevered  in 
^**'^'       the  contest  about  the  Scheldt^,  but  commotions  in 
Germany  unexpectedly  arising,  prevented  hint  Stem- 
bearing  down  upon  Holland  with  his  whole  foree* 
Joseph  was  become  sensible,  not  only  that  other 

Sowers  would  not  suffer  him  to  open  the  Scheldt, 
ut  that  his  present  possessions  in  the  Netherlands 
were  precarious ;  and  finding  one  project  likely  to 
misgive,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  adventurer,  resolved 
Dengnsof    to  try  auothcr,  by  making  an  exchange  with  the 
^J^^^JJ^'  elector  of  Bavaria,  which  should  put  the  emperor  in 
varia.         possession  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  with  all  the 
appendages  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Teschen,  and 
make  the  elector  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  Nether* 
lands^  which,  more  to  render  the  proposal  palatable, 
was  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom.    This  scheme 
would  have,  been  very  advantageous  to  Austria,  by 
the  accession  of  a  large  and  productive  country, 
which,  surroundmg  and  completing  the  Austrian 
dominions,  would  nave  consolidated  and  compacted 
so  great  a  body  of  power  as  would  over-balance  the 
other  states  of  Germany.    A  man  of  deep  reflection, 
in  the  very  important  advantages  of  the  object, 
would  have  discovered  an  imsurmountable  obstacle 
to  its  attainment ;  that  the  king  of  Pnma,  and  other 
members  of  the  Germanic  body  would  not  suffer  the 
establishment  of  a  power  that  must  ovarbear  them- 
selves ;  profound  sagacity,  however,  was  no  part  of 
Joseph's  character.    Ambitious  in  design,  but  fan- 
tastic in  project  and  light  in  counsd,  he  very  siiper* 
ficially  investigated  circumstances,  and  impeifeetly 

calculated 
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calculated  the  probabflities  of  success.    As  soon  as  ^^xxiv** 
he  had  formed  liis  scheme,  he  communicated  it,  to  V 

the  court  of  Petersburgh.  Catharine^  who  perfectly  kss. 
comprehended  the  character  of  the  emperor,  studi- 
ously oiltivated  amity  with  a  prince  whom  she  could 
render  so  powerfid  a  co-adjutor  to  herself.  She  supported 
most  readily  acceded  to  hasty  and  ill-digested  ^^  ^""**'* 
schemes  forVatifyipg  his  ambition,  that  thereby 
she  might  prevent  his  obstruction,  and  secure  his 
co-operation  to  the  mature  and  well-digested  plans, 
she  had  formed  for  extending  her  power  and  domi- 
nions^ she  also  joined  him  in  making  overtures  to 
the  house  of  Bavaria,  but  these  were  peremptorily 
and  indignantly  rejected.  The  king  of  Prussia  opposed  by 
being  informed  of  the  proposal,  made  very  strong  S^HSlr"" 
remonstrances ;  and  having  concerted  with  the  two 
chief  powers  of  Northern  Germany,  the  electors  of 
Saxony  and  Hanover,  he  effected  a  confederation 
for  maintaining  the  indivisibility  of  the  empire.  The 
court  ^f  Vienna  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  combination,  but  it  was  joined 
by  most  of  the  other  states,  and  France  was  known 
to  be  favourable  to  its  object.  '  Besides  the  insuper- 
able impediments  to  the  projects  of  Joseph  from  the 
well  founded  jealousy  of  foreign  powers,  great  in- 
testine commotions  prevailed  in  his  own  dominions; 
his  numberless  innovations  in  the  civil  and  religious 
establishments  of  Hungary  and  its  appendages,  had 
the  usual  effect  of  schemes  of  reform  founded  on 
abstract  principles,  without  regard  to  the  character, 
sentiments,  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  produced 
much  greater  evils  than  those  which  they  professed 
to  remedy ;  by  violating  customs,  offending  preju- 
dices, annulling  prescriptions,  and  trenching  on 
privileges,  he  drove  his  subjects  to  dissatisfaction, 
insurrection,  and  rebeUion :  to  quell  the  revolters 
required  powerful  and  expensive  efforts,  nor  were 
they  finally  reduced  till  the  close  of  the  campaign : 
these  various  causes  prevented  hostilities  from  being 
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commenced  against  the  states-general.    PacUlc  ovet^ 
tares  were  resumed  under  the  mediaticm  of  the 
court  of  France,  and  the  management  of  the  count 
de  Verge^nes,   tb^  French  prime  minister:   tho 
Dutch  a^eed  to  pay  Joseph  a  certain  sum  of  money 
in  lieu  of  his  claims  over  Maestricht^  which  he  re* 
nounced  for  ever,  and  also  resigned  his  pretensions 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt :  less  material 
disputes  were  compromised  and  adjusted,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Holland*    Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the 
Dutch  and  France  entered  into  a  new  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive.    France  was  internally  oc- 
cupied in  schemes  of  diminution  of  the  immense 
debts  which  she  had  contracted  in  the  late  war,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  her  manufactures  and  com- 
merce.   A  mjerchant^  raised  to  be  prime  minister, 
contributed  to  the  speedy  elevation  of  the  mercan- 
tDe  profession  in.  the  opinion  of  Frepchmen  j  and 
trade,  which  before  had  been  considered  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  was  now  hig^y 
respected.    Numberless  treatises. in  favour  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  flowed  from 
the  fertile  ingenuity  of  their  writers,  which,  if  they 
did  not  much  inform  or  cbnvince  acute  and  distin- 
guislung  understandings,  by  striking  ductile  imagi- 
nations, influenced  a  much  more  numerous  class. 
The  lively  fancies,  ardent  fef^lings,  and  impetuous 
spirits  of  Frenchmen  were  now. turned  to  mercantile 
adventure ;   they    conceived    themselves    happUy 
emancipated  from  th^  old  prejudices  which  had 
kept  many  of  their  forefathers  in  proud  poverty.. 
On  other  subjects  also,  they  fancied  tiiey  had  dis- 
pelled the  clouds  of  ignorance,  and  w^re  enlightened 
by  the  sunshine  of  reason.    There  was  at  tm$^  time 
a  great  multiplicity  of  ingenious  writers  in  France, 
without  that  patient  investigation,  research,  cautioijs 
consideration,  and  experimental  reasoning,  whi^[ 
only  can  lead  to  j.ustt  sound,  an4  benefidal  philoso- 
phy; 
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phy ;    ta  Religious,   moral,   and    political  wisddm.  chap. 
A  few  eminent  framers  of  hypotheses  had  given  the    ^^^^^' 
tone  to  the  rest ;  Helvetius,  Rousseau,  aivd  Voltaire,      i785. 
taught  infidelity  to  numerous  classes  of  disciples, 
"Who  admitted  their  doctrines  upon  the  faith  of  their 
asseverations.    Their  multiplying  votaries,  professing  Doctrines  of 
to  disregard  all  superstitious  bigotry,   were    still  RolJ^'^a^j*"^ 
Koman  catholics  in  reasoning:  they  admitted  an  implicitly 
infallible  authority^   if  not  in  the  pope,   in  Jean  ^^^^^""^^ 
Jacques ;  decrees  from  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land were  received  with  na  less  veneration,  than 
bulls  had  formerly  been  received  from  the  Vatican  ; 
infidelity  was  become  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Prevaienct 
French  character,  and  occupied  the  principal  share      "**'^«**^- 
of  conversation  in  fashionable  societies.     The  royal 
family,  indeed,  were  not  tinctured  with  the  preva- 
lent impiety,  but  the   indulgent  liberality  of  the 
monarch  did  not  watch  and  rigorously  check  such 
opinions  with  the  vigilance  which  sound  policy  re- 
quired, and  neither  he  nor  his  ministers  appeared  to 
be  aware  of  the  dangers  attending  the  diffiision  of 
irreligion  through  a  nation. 

British  commerce  continued  to  increase  and  ex*  Gmt  and 
tend  5  the  flourishing  state  of  trade,  together  with  »n<^^«"»?s 
the  announced  project  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the   dis*  ofBrkaiB. 
charge  of  the  national  debt,  raised  the  stocks  in  a 
short  time  from  fifty-four  to  seventy,  in  the  three 
per  cents,  consolidated,  the  barometer  of  the  other 
funds.     The  mercantile  and  monied  interest,  in  its  Confidence 
various  departments  and  corporations,  evidently  re-  niedui^mt 
posed  in  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  a  confi-  j»j^^«  ^»-. 
dence  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  no  minister  tpgrit.rof"*' 
since  the  time  of  his  father.     They  conceived ,  the  ^"^^  ^*"* 
highest  Opinion  of  his  integrity  and  talents,   ap- 
proved the  principles  on  which  he  was  proceeding, 
and  the  regulations  he  had  actually  proposed,  and 
were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  rapid  advances  of 
trade^  as  well  as  the  increasing  meavs  of  enlarging 
their  capitals.    While  ministers  impressed  the  public 
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CHAP,  with  a  favourable  idea  of  their  qualificationg  tof  prou 
^^^L  mote  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  supporters 
1785.     of  opposition  were  foremost  in  their  efforts  to  amuse 
and  entertain ;  wit  and  temporary  satire  appeared 
with  brilliancy  and  force  in  the  Rolliad,  a  mock 
heroic  poem,  of  which  the  professed  hero  was  a 
respectable  and  worthy  gentleman,   Mn  Rolle  of 
Devonshire,  a  zealous  friend  of  administration,  and 
therefore  held  up  by  their  opponents  to  ridicule. 
The  notes  on  the  poem  display  considepable  humour, 
and  illustrate  the  feelupgs,  sentiments,  and  opinions 
of  c^poMtion,  concerning  the  general  politics  of  the 
«ttwcai      times*    The  death  of  Mr.  Warton,  the  poet  lam-eat, 
iherature.    ^j^^  afforded  an  occasion  to  ingenuity  for  exhibiting 
a  sarcastic  account  of  ministerial  characters  in  the 
btrth-day  odes;   performances  satirically  inscribed 
. '  with  the  names  of  various  gentlemen  and  noblemen 

as  candidates  for  the  vacant  office,  and,  as  in  char 
racteristic  compositions,  presenting  specimens  of 
their  poetical  powers  by  odes  on  the  king's  birth- 
day. The  respective  essays  painted  the  alleged 
foibles  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  cabinet : 
viewed  together,  the  Rolliad  and  the  birth-day  odes 
presented  ministerial  men  and  measures  in  the  light 
in  which  the  satirists  of  opposition  at  this  period 
wished  them  to  be  beheld,  and  are  not  therefore 
unconnected  with  ihe  serious  literature  and  politics 
of  the  anti-ministerial  party, 
ofuettion  of  A  CAUSE  affecting  literary  property  was  this  year 
pwy7  ^'°"  determined  by  the  court  of  session,  the  chief  civil 
tribunal  of  Scotland.  The  compilers  of  the  Scot- 
tish Encyclc^edia  had  inserted  in  that  work  large 
extracts  feom  Dr.  Gilbert  Stewart's  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  history  of  the  reformation  of  Scotland : 
,  Mr-  Stewart  prosecuted  them  for  piracy,  and  the 
transcripts  being  long  and  continuous/the  court, 
having  a  power  of  determining  equitably  as  well  as 
legally,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  prosecutor, 
on  the  ground  that  the  defenders  had  quoted  nlore^ 
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and  with  less  interruption,  than  was  allowed  by  the  chap. 
rules  of  literary  property.     The  principle   of  the    ^^^'^' 
judgment  appeared  to  be,  that  large^and  connected      1785. 
passages  copied  from  a  literary  work,  tend  to  injure 
the  sale  of  that  work,  and  consequently  lessen  the 
value  of  the  property  to  the  rightful  owner. 

Peace  having  been  now  completely  established  Return  of 
between  the  East  India  company  and  Tippoo  Saib,  hil5',^^Jat 
tranquillity  was  diffused  over  British  India.  During  ^^^^ct  of 
the  recess,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  governor-generaJ,  re-  ih^mJJS^ 
turned ;  and  the  periodical  writings  of  the  times 
teemed  with  attacks  and/  vindications  of  hi»  cba« 
racter. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

ideeting  of  parliament. — Kin^s  speech,-^  Views  of  Mr, Fox 
concerning  continental  alliances.^ — The  duke  of  Richmond's 
scheme  for  fortifying  the  dock-yards — Submitted  toparlia* 
ffient — Arguments  for  and  against. — Speech  of  Mr.  She* 
ridan  on  the  fortifications  —  The  bill  is  rejected  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  speaker. — Alteration  in  the  mutiny  bilL — 
Mr.  Pitfs  plan  for  appropriating  an  annual  million  to  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt. — Mr.  Sheridan  takes  the 
most  active  part  in  controverting  the  minister's  ^nancud 
propositions. -^Farther  measures  of  the  minister  for  pre- 
venting  frauds  against  the  revenue. — Proposes  to  subject 
foreign  wines  to  the  excise. — A  bill  for  the  purpose  is  passed 
into  a  law- — Bill  appointing  commissioners  to  examine  the 
crown  lands.  —  The  conduct  (f  Mr.  Hastings  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  enquiry.  —  Public  opinion  concerning  Mr.  Hastings. 
— Mr.  Burke  opens  the  subject.  —  His  introductory  speech. 
—  Proposes  to  proceed  by  impeachment.  —  Presents  a  sum- 
mary of  the  alleged  criminal  ajcts.-^  A  majority j  including 
Mr.  Pitt,  fnds  ground  of  impeachment  in  the  proceedings 
against  Cheyht  Sing.  —  Mr.Dundas's  bill  for  improvij^g 
the  government  of  British  India. —  Supplies.  —  Session 
'  terminates^ 

t  n  At.  ON  the  24th  of  January  1786,  parliament  was 
^^^^-  asisembled.    The  speech  from  the  throne  men- 

1786.      tioned  the    amicable    conclusion  of  the    disputes 
Meeting  of   ^hich  had  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
SdthT"^'    and  the  friendly  dispositions  of  foreign  powers  to^ 
king's         wards  this  country :  it  expressed  the  royal  satisfac- 
*^*  '        tion,  that  his  majesty's  subjects  now  experienced 
the  growing  blessings   of  peace  in  the  extension 
of  trade,    improvement  of  revenue,   and  increase 
of  public  credit*    For  the  farther  advancement  of 
those  important  objects,  the  king  relied  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  zeal  and  industry  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  last  session  of  parliament     The  reso- 
lutions which  they  had  laid  before  him,  as  the  basis 
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cjf  an  adjustment  of  the  commercial  intercourse  chap. 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  been  by  his    ^^^^' 
direction  recommended  to  the  parliament  of  that      i786. 
kingiiom,  but  no  effectual  step  had  hitherto  been 
taken,  which  coirld  enable  them  to  make  any  farther 
progress  in  that  salutary  work.    His  majesty  recom- 
mended to  the  house  of  commons  the  establishment 
of  a  fixed  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt ;  a  measure  which,  he  trusted,  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  revenue  would  be  sufficient  to  effect, 
with  little  addition  to  the  public  burdens. 

The  objects  proposed  by  the  sovereign  for  par- 
Jiamentary  deliberation,  were  evidently  of  such  pri- 
mary importance,  that  the  speech  and  corresponding 
address  afforded,  little  opportunity  for  animadversion 
irom  opposition.  Without  objecting  to  the  address, 
Mr.  Fox  expatiated  into  a  very  wide  field  of  conti- 
nental politics.  He  went  over  the  state  and  recent 
transactions  of  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
France,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  tliat  the  accession 
of  the  king,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  to  the  Germanic 
confederation,  would  disgust  the  emperor  with  this 
country,  and  indispose  him  to  an  alliance  with 
Britain  in  any  future  war.  Viewing  the  interests  views  of 
and  relations  of  the  various  states  of*the  continent,  ^nc^ng 
he  deduced  from  them  the  principles  of  alliance  continental 
which  he  judged  most  expedient  for  this  country  to  ^^^^^^' 
adopt.  From  the  connexion  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  emperor  was  the  only  power  whose  co- 
operation could  occupy  the  exertions  of  France  by 
land,  and  thereby  prevent  her  from  directing  to 
maritime  contests  such  efforts  as  she  had  employed 
in  the  recent  war.  An  intercourse  both  commercial 
and  political  with  Russia,  was  also  an  object  of  the 
'  highest  consequence  to  this  country ;  a  favourable 
opportunity  had  been  lost,  but  still  an  advantageous 
fiance  might  be  concluded.  He  understood  that  a 
treaty  was  on  the  point  of  being  established  between 
Britain  and  France  j  and  he  strongly  reprobated  the 
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P^^p.  policy  of  such  a  measure,  appealmg  to  the  expe* 
^  rience  of  former  times,  which  (he  said)  proVed  that 

1785,      this  nation  had  become  powerful  and  flourishing, 
from  the  moment  that  she  quitted  all  commerciad 
connexion  with  France.      With  strictures  on  the 
Irish  propositions  and  the  India  bill,  he  concluded  a 
speech,  which,  as  usual  with  opposition  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  exhibited  a  statement  of  ^11  the 
alleged  errors  and  miscarriages  of  ministers.     In  re- 
plying, Mr.  Pitt  made  an  introductory  observation, 
deserving  peculiar  attention,  as  it  very  strongly  ex- 
hibited a  prominent  feature  in  the  eloquence  of  his 
ppponent.     ^*  Mr-  Fox  (he  said)  discovered  most 
extraordinary  dexterity  in  leaving  out  of  a  discus- 
sion* such  parts  belonging  to  the   subject  a.s  did 
pot  suit  his  purpose  to  be  brought  forward,  and  a 
similar  dexterity  of  introducing,  however  foreign  to 
the  question,  such  matter  as  he  e:xpected  would  be 
'    favourable.^'     By  reverting  to  the  course  of  Mr. 
Fox's  oratory  duriujg  the  administriation   of  lord 
North,  the  reader  will  perceive  this  remark  of  the 
minister  not  to  be  groundless,     Mr.  Fox  had  often 
allowed  himself  unbounded  liberty  of  expatiatiop^ 
^nd  rop^med  at  large  in  the  wide  regions  of  invec- 
tive.    Lord  North  had  most  frequently  followed 
his  adversary  through  thp  devious  tracts,  and  much 
time  was  q)ent  by  both  or^^tors  in  contentions  on 
subjects  which  were  foreign  to  the  immediate  busi- 
ness of  the  house.    Forcible  gs  Mr,  Fox  was  in  ar- 
gument J  dexterous,  skilful,  and  ingenipus,  as  lord 
North  was  in  eluding  a  strength  which  he  could  not 
jnpet;   the  reasoning  of  both   wanted  closepess, 
und  compacted  arrangement:   besides,  ^s  of  two 
yery  able  combatants  Mr.  Fox  was  incoinparably 
the  superior,  lord  North  in  his  tactics  naturally  ipii- 
itated,  in  ordpr  to  parry  his  assailant.    Mr.  Pitt  was 
of  a  diflfereijit  cast  and  character ;  he  was  ^  from 

.•  See  Parliamentary  Rejports  for  1 786,  J/in.  24, 
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"being  under  the  necessity  of  shifting  blows  that  he  chap. 
<;ould  repel  by  equal  force,  and  Return  with  well-di-  ^^^^^ 
rected  effort.  Disciplined  in  reflection  and  argu-  ""TmT" 
mentation,  as  well  as  powerful  in  talents,  he  tho- 
roughly knew  his  own  ground,  and  his,  ability  to 
maintain  it  in  any  mode  which  he  iudged  expedient; 
lie  was  not  thereiore  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  evo- 
lutions of  his  adversary.  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  time  de- 
clared an  intention,  to  which  in  the  course  of  his 
parUamentary  warfare  he  generally  adhered,  that 
let  Mr.  Fox  range  ever  so  wide  into  extraneous  sub- 
jects, he  should,  confine  Jus  answers  to  what  he  con- 
ceived relative  to  the  purpose.  In  the  present 
debate,  he  observed,  various  topics  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Fox,  such  as  the  politics  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  German  confederacy,  which  were  not 
within  the  control  of  the  house :  the  treaty  with 
Bussia  was  in  considerable  forwardness,  but  neither 
that  proposition  nor  the  negociation  with  France 
were  vet  proper  to  be  discussed ;  objections  were 
theremre  premature,  and  only  hypothetical,  con- 
cerning a  subject  so  imperfectly  known.  Fox  re- 
plied, by  placing  his  former  observations  in  a  new 
light,  without  any  fresh  argument ;  and  no  general 
debate^  having  ensued,  the  address  was  carried 
without  a  division.  » 

The  first  important  object  that  occupied  the  Duke  of 
deliberations  of  parliament.  Was  a  measure  which  ^^^^^^ca^* 
originated  with  the  duke  of  Ridimond,  master-ge-  fortifying 
neral  of  the  ordnance.     Intelligent  and  ardent,  this  f^^' 
nobleman  had  paid  peculiar  attention  to  mathe- 
matics,  as  a  ground-work  of  military  skill,   espe- 
cially gunnery  and  fortification,  and  desired  to  rest 
a  great  portion  of  the  national  defence  against  the 
approaches  of  an  enemy,  on  the  abiUties  and  ex- 
ertions of  an  engineer^    In  these  sentiments  he  was 
confirmed  by  his  conception  of  recent  events.  The 
late  war  had  seen  the  Bourbon  armadas  hovering  on 
our  coasts :  accident  only  (he  thought)  secured  us 
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CHAP,  from  the  danger  with  which  we  were  menaced :  our 
•  country  might  have  been  attacked,  our  docks  and 
j78^.  harbours  destroyed.  Under  this  impression  the 
duke,  from  the  time  he  became  master  of  the  ord- 
nance, had  been  uniformly  eager  for  adding  to  our 
defences  a  plan  of  fortification,  and,  as  we.  have 
seen,  had  inculcated  this  doctrine  upon  ministers. 
In  •  the  former  session,  a  scheme  of  his  grace 
for  fortifying  the  dock-yards  of  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  house 
of  commons,  without  being  introduced  in  a  regular 
motion :  the  house  expressed  an  unwillingness  to 
apply  the  public  money  to  the  execution  of  such  a 
scheme,  until  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons most  competent  to  decide  on  the  wisdom  and 
utility  of  such  a  measure.  That  the  desired  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained,  his  majesty  appointed  a 
board  of  military  aifll  naval  officers  to  take  the  pro- 
ject under  consideration,  and  to  meet  for  that  pur- 
pose at  Portsmouth  with  the  duke  of  Richmond  as 
their  president.  The  instructions  issued  to  this 
council  propounded  six  hypothetical  positions  as 
themes  for  discussion,  and  annexed  heads  and  ques* 
tions  for  directing  the  application  of  the  assumptions 
to  the  objects  of  enquiry.^  The  hypothesis  on  which 
the  proposition  was  grounded  was,  that  the  fleet 
should  be  absent,  or  for  some  other  cause  prevented 
from  affording  its  protection  to  the  dock-yards.  In 
the  first  and  second  problems,  this  case  was  assumed 
and  submitted  to  the  council :  the  unanimous  answer 
was,  that  if  the  dock-yards  were  not  defended  by 
the  fleet,  fortifications  would  be  necessary .*"  The 
four  subsequent  heads  of  consultation  were  grounded 
upon  this  basis;  aiid  presupposing* the  absence  of 
the  fleet,  examined  the  probable  force  with  which 
an   enemy  might  invade  Britain  during  such  ab- 

*  See  instruction?  transmitted  to  the  board  of  officers,  dated  April  15th,  1785, 
whh  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  board,  as  laid  before  the  house  of  commons  on 
tJ^fi  27th  of  February,  1 786. 

/  ^Spe  opinion  of  officers  on  the  first  aijid  second  data^ 
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sence  of  our  navy,  the  troops  that  might  be  ex-  c  M  a  p. 
pected  to  be  ready,  the  time  in  which  the  strength  ^^^^' 
of  the  country  could  be  collected,  and  the  insuffi-  nss, 
ciency  of  the  present  works  to  hold  out  until  an 
army  were  assembled  to  oppose  the  invaders. 
Concerning  these  subordinate  questions,  there  was 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion ;  the  greater  num- 
ber, however,  deli vei-ed  a  report,  which  approved  the 
scheme  of  fortification  as  requisite  for  the  supposed 
emergency,  but  gave  no  opinion  on  the  probability 
that  such  a  crisis  would  arise.  Lord  rercy  and 
general  Burgoyne,  with  several  naval  officers, 
went  beyond  the  given  case,  and  represented 
the  hypothetical  event  as  so  extremely  unlikely  to 
happen,  that  it  was  neither  wise  nor  expedient  to 
provide  agkinst  it  by  the  expensive  system  which 
was  proposed.  Admirals  Milbanke  and  Graves, 
captains  Macbride,  Hotham,  Jarvis,  and  some 
others,  explicitly  affirmed  the  fortifications  to  be 
totally  unnecessary.  The  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  lana-officers  did  not  amount  to  an  approbation 
of  the  scheme,  as  actually  right  to  be  executed  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country;  but  was  merely 
an  assent  to  the  alleged  necessity  of  fortifying  the 
docks,  if  the  country  affi^rded  no  other  means  of 
defence,  and  no  more  than  an  admission  of  a  con- 
ditional proposition  as  true,  in  the  circumstances 
which  its  author  supposed.  So  bounded  an  acquies- 
cence was  construed  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  to 
authorise  the  immediate  adoption  of  his  plan ;  to 
which  the  cabinet  ministers  acceding,  a  board  of  en- 
gineers was  directed  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pence,  and  the  requisite  sum,  as  stated  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, amounted  to  760,097^*  After  preparatory  j^  submitted 
motions  for  the  production  of  papers,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  to  pwiia- 
the  27th  of  February,  introduced  the  plan  in  the 
following  general  resolution:  "  It  appears  to  this 
house,  that  to  provide  effectually  for  securing  his 
majesty's  dock-yards  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
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c  H  A  P.  by  a  permanent  system  of  fortification,  founded  on 
^^^^-  the  most  economical  principles,  and  requiring  th^ 
1780,  smaDest  number  of  troops  possible  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  such  security,  is  an  essential  object  for 
the  safety  of  the  state,  intimately  connected  with 
the  general  defence  of  <!he  kingdom,  -and  necessary 
for  enabling  the  fleet  to  act  with  full  vigour  and 
effect  for  the  proteption  of  commerce,  the  support 
of  our  distant  possessions,  "and  the  prosecution  of 
offensive  operations  in  any  war  in  which  the  na- 
tion may  hereafter  be  engaged.*' 

Aj^uments  -j^jj^  favourers  of  the  measure  founded  their  argu* 
ments  on  the  report  of  the  board  of  officers,  which 
stated,  that  neither  naval  nor  military  force,  nor 
even  both  united,  could  afford  a  security  ade-r 
quate  to  the  importance  of  our  dock-yards ;  fortifi- 
cations were  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  addi^ 
tion  to  both.  They  represented  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's scheme  as  the  most  eligible,  that  could  be 
adopted,  since  it  was  sufficient  for  the  requi- 
site defence,  capable  of  being  manned  by  the 
smallest  force,  demanded  the  least  expence  to  erect, 
and  afforded  an  increasing  degree  of  security 
in  the  course  of  the  construction.  These  works, 
moreover,  would  give  greater  scope  to  our  fleets ; 
because  the  dock-yards  being  thus  protected,  the 
navy  would  consequently  be  unfettered,  and  left  at 
liberty  to  act  as  occasion  might  require,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  its  presence  might  be  necessary  j 
and  they  would  also  reduce  the  standing  army, 
Were  an  invasion  threatened,  and  were  we  to  trust 
only  to  our  military  force,  there  would  be  a  neces- 
sity for  augmenting  to  a  most  enormous  degree  that 
army  on  which  the  whole  safety  of  the  kingdom  was 
to  rest ;  but,  if  it  were  assisted  with  fortifications,  a 
i  much  smaller  force  would  answer  the  purpose.  An 
alarm  had  prevailed,  that  the  measure  was  uncon« 
stitutional  in  its  tendency,  by  laying  a  foundation 
for  a  standing  army,  ana  divertiog  into  an  useless 

and 
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and  dangerous  channel  those  resources  which  should  chap. 
strengthen  our  navy :  far  from  rendering  an  increase    ^^^^* 
of  troops  necessary,  the  proposed  plan  would  actually      1786. 
tend  to  remove  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  so  large 
a  mUitary  establishment  as  otherwise  must  be  main, 
tained. 

These  arguments  were  by  no  means  received  Arguments 
without  opposition  and  controversy;  but  the  speaker  *s«°st>*' 
who  most  peculiarly  distinguished  himself,  was  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  was  fast  xising  to  very  high  oratorial 
fwxe  and  political  importance.  On  the  present 
question  he  exhibited  the  substance  of  all  the  rea- 
soning that  could  be  adduced  against  the  scheme, 
and  contended,  that  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences 
the  project  was  dangerous  and  unconstitutional; 
that  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  repent 
made  by  the  board  of  officers  did  not  warrant  or 
authorise  the  system;  fortifications  would  not  re- 
duce  the  standing  army,  or  if  they  did,  they  would, 
still  be  constituents  of  strengui  to  the  crown, 
even  should  it  interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  possible  existence  of  this  case 
was  implied  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  in  the  salutary  and  sacred  reserve  with  which, 
for  a  short  and  limited  period,  we  annually  entrusted 
the  executive  magistrate  with  the  necessary  defence 
of  the  country.  The  orator  first  viewed  the  ques-  Mr.shen- 
tioa  on  the  general  ground  of  constitutional  jea-  on"thefort!? 
lousy,  respecting  the  augmentation  of  military  force,  fications. 
This  sentiment,  so  natural  to  Britons,  implied  no 
suspicion  personally  injurious  to  the  individual 
sovereign,  or  even  his  ministers ;  it  merely  con- 
sidered kings  and  their  counsellors  as  actuated  by 
the  same  passions  with  other  men:  princes  were 
fond  of  power ;  from  the  constitution  of  the  army 
it  must  obey  the  executive  ruler,  therefore  it  ougm: 
to  be  circumscribed  as  much  as  was  possibly  con- 
msteat  with  the  public  sa&ty.  Soldiers  were  main- 
tained for  national  defence  and  security,^  and  wete 

not 
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CHAP,  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  the  necessity  in  which 
only  they  could  originate.  The  minister  had  en- 
1786*  ,  deavoured  to  anticipate  this  forcible  objection  to  the 
new  plan,  by  persuading  the  house  that  the  fortifi- 
cations would  lessen,  instead  of  enlarging  the  stand- 
ing army ;  but  his  arguments  on  the  subject  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  examination.*  If  it  was  proper 
to  fortify  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  the  reasons 
which  justified  such  a  measure  would  apply  to  every 
other  port  in  the  kingdom,  which  might  be  of  suffi- 
cient  importance  to  require  defence.  The  plan, 
as  it  now  stood,  proceeded  upon  two  suppositions 
extremely  improbable;  the  first  was.  That  we  should 
be  so  much  inferior  on  our  own  seas,  as  to  permit 
the  enemy  to  land :  secondly.  That  if  they  did  in- 
vade Britain,  they  would  cnuse  to  attack  the  only 
places  we  had  fortified;  Might  they  not,  on  such  a 
supposition,  land  between  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
mouth ;  or  in  Sussex,  Kent,  or  the  eastern  coasts, 
and  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  empire  ?  If  fortifica- 
tion was  to  be  our  defence,  there  must  be  a  circle 
of  fortresses  round  the  coasts ;  the  completion  of 
such  a  project  would  require  a  military  establish- 
ment, extensive  beyond  all  former  example.  The 
safety  of  England  rested  on  our  navy,  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  our  people,  and  not  upon  ram- 
parts and  intrenchments.  The  proposed  fortifica- 
tions would  not  be  our  safeguard  against  an  inva- 
sion ;  but,  though  far  from  being  beneficial,  they 
might  be  efficacious :  the  garrisons  requiring  such 
an  ^  additional  number  of  standing  troops,  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  prince  or  minister  might  be 
employed  against  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
proposition  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  unneces- 
sary, and  absurd,  but  unauthorised  by  the  report 
of  officers;  mutilated  as  the  statement  was  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  house,  it  did  not  contain 
grounds  for  justifying  the  scheme.  The  opinion 
of  naval  officers  had  been  withheld,  but  the  opinion 

of 
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of  land  officers  was  founded  upon  hypdthetical  and  chap; 
conditional  suggestions,  and  upon  such  data  as  the  \ 

master-general  had    proposed  to   them  j    for  the      jtss. 
truth  or  probability  of  which,  the  board  invariably 
refused  to  make  themselves  responsible.     In  this 
part  of  his  speech,  Sheridan  diversified  his  close 
and  poignant  reasoning  by  an  interspersion  of  wit 
most  happily  appropriated  to  the  subject.     The  re- 
port (he  said)  had  been  so  artfully  framed,  that  the 
board  of  officers   appeared  to  nave  admitted  the 
data;  whereas  they  only  assented  to  conclusions, 
which  in  their  opinion  would  ensue  on  the  assump. 
tion  of  the  data.    The  master-general  of*  the  ord- 
nance  deserved   the  warmest  panegyrics  for  the 
striking  proofs  which  he  had  given  of  his  genius  as 
an   engineer,   which   appeared  even   in    planning 
and    constructing    the    report    in    question  j    the 
professional  ability  of  the  master-general  shone  con- 
spicuously there,  as  it  would  upon  our  coasts:  he 
had  made  an  argument  of  posts,  and  conducted 
his  reasoning  upon  principles  of  trigonometry  as 
well  as  lo^c.    There  were  certain  detached  rfate, 
like  advanced  works,    to  keep  the  enemy  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  object  in  debate;   strong 
proyiilons  covered  the  flanks  of  his  assertions  ;  his 
very  queries  were  in  casemates  j   no  impression 
therefore  was  to  be  made  on  this  fortriess  of  so^- 
phistry  by  desultory  observations^  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sit  down  before  it,  and  assail  it  by  regular 
approaches.     It  was  fortunate^  however,   he  said; 
to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  skill  em- 
ployed  by  the  noble  and  literary  engineer,  his  mode 
of  defence  on  paper  was  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion which  had  been  urged  against  his  other  forti- 
fications, that,  if  his  adversary  got  possession  of  one 
of  his  posts,  it  became  strength  against  htm,  and  the 
means  of  subduing  the  whole  line  of  his  argument. 
JsTo  supporter  of  the  bill  undertook  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  Mn  Sheridan }  many  who  usually 

voted 
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c  H  A  !»*  voted  with  administration,  were-  averse  to  the 
^^^^'  present  measure ;  even  Mr.  Pitt  was  believed  not* 
1786.  to  be  very  eager  for  its  success,  and  the  event  was 
certainly  different  from  the  issue  of  most'of  his  pro- 
positions; for  when  the  question  came  to  a  divi- 
sion, the.  numbers  were  equal,  and  the  casting  vote 
of  the  speaker  negatived  the  motion^ 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  a;  scheme  which  tended 
to  increase  military  establishments,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  enlarging  the  authority  of  military  courts, 
by  subjecting  to  their  jurisdiction  officers  who  held 
commissions  by  brevet.  This  clause  occasioned  a 
strenuous  opposition  in  bodi  houses:  the  ground 
of  disapprobation  was  the  arbitrary  nature  of  mar- 
tial law,  which  was  justified  only  by  necessity,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  extended  no  farther  than 
necessity  required.  Its  object  was  to  secure  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  on  actual  military  service,  therefore 
itt  ought  not  to  operate  out  of  that  service.  The 
supporters  of  the  motion  contended,  that  such 
officers  might  be  invested  with:  command,  and 
therefore  should  be  made  subjoctto  a  couit-martial 
in  case  of  professional  misbehaviour ;  there  were 
also  many  other  military  officers  who  were  not 
mustered,  such  as  governors  and  lieutenant-ODvem- 
ors,  who  might  eventuaUy  exercise  command,  and 
ought  therefore  to  become  amenable  to  the  laws 
wmch  bind  other  soldiers :  persons  ohusing  to  have 
the  advajita^e  of  military  rank,  should- hold:  it  on 
the  condition  of  complying  with  military  rules; 
and  if  they  disliked  the  terms^  they  might  ease 
themselves  of  their  grievance  by  resigning  their 
commissions.  Oni  these  grounds  the  clause  was 
i^uxied  in  both  houses. 

On.  the  29th .  of  March, .  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward 
his  plans'^  for  the  reduction  of  the  natioiial  debt.  A 
comimttee  had  be^i  appointed  early  in  the  sesi^^^ 

*'The  minister  is  believed  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  finandal  ability  of 
Bi^PHce^'who'So  thorooghly  understood  poBticd-arithttetic. 

in 
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in  order  to  investigate  and  exactly  ascertain  the  chap. 

Eublic  income  and  expenditure,   and  strike   the  ^V, 

alance :  the  result  of  the  investigation  from  the      it 86. 
income  of  the  year  1785,  wes,  '  .  PitTfor^^* 

Income         -        -     5^15,379^  132  dudng'^thr 

Expenditure         -        14,478,181  ^^""^^ 

So  that  a  surplus  of  more  than  ^900,000  remained; 
and  on  this  basis  Mr^  Pitt  formed  his  scheme.  He 
proposed  that,  by  taxes  neither  numerous  nor  bur^ 
densome,  the  balance  might  be  raised  to  a  million :  J^  p" ,2!!"*^* 
by  a  succinct  and  clear  view  of  our  finances  he  de-  mem. 
monstrated,  that  excess  of  income  beyond  expendi- 
ture was  in  the  present  and  following  years  likely 
to  increase ;  but  in  making  his  calculations,  he  had 
contented  himself  with  concluding  that  it  would 
not  decrease.  This  million  was  to  be  appropriated 
unalienably  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  national 
debt.  Several  savings  of  expence  and  increases  of 
revenue,  especially  through  the  customs  from  the 
suppression  of  smuggling,  would  add  to  the  national 
income:  annuities  would  also  fall'  into  the  same 
fund;  the  accumulated  compound  added  ta these 
sources  would,  in  twenty-eight  years,  if  properly 
managed,  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  four  miL- 
lions  to  the  state.  For  the  management  of  this 
fund,'commissioners  were  to  be  appointed,  to  receive 
two  hundred  and  fifty-thousand  pounds  quarterly, 
with^the  full  power-  of  employing  it  in  the  pur* 
chase  of  stock.  In  chusing  persons  to  be  entrusted, 
Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  on  his  general  principle,  which 
had  been  already  exhibited  in  his  India  bill ;  that  in 
circumstances  requiring  new  delegation  of  execu- 
torial power,  the  trust  should  be  vested  in  men 
whose  official  situation  presumed  their  competency 
to  the  execution  of  the  commission ;  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  governor 
and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank  of  England,  and 

accountant- 
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c  H  A  i>.  accotlntant-'general,  were  gentlemen  whose  noad* 
/^^^^'   nation   he  fecommended.     After  illustrating   his 
1786.     calculations,  and  the  advantages  of  his  scheme,  he 
compressed  the  substance  into  the  following  mo- 
tion :  "  That  the  sum  of  one  milHon  be  annually 
granted  to  certain  commissioners,  to  be  by  them 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  towards  discharging 
the  public  debt  of  this  country ;  which  money  shall 
arise  out  of  the  surplusses,  excesses,  and  overplus 
monies,  composing  the  fund  commonly  called  the 
sinking  fund/*     The  policy  of  contracting  expen- 
diture within  income,  in  order  to  liquidate  debt, 
was  so  obviously  just,  that  no  one  dissented  from 
the  principle,  but  various  objections  were  made  to 
the  scheme.    These  are  reducible  to  two  general 
heads :  first,  that  the  alleged  excess  did  not  exist : 
secondly,   that  admitting  its  existence,   tlie  pro- 
posed mode  of  application  was  not  the  best  that 
d^nS:^"    ^^S^*  ^^  adopted*    On  this  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan 
the  most  ac-  took  a  leading  part  in  opposition ;  he  moved  a  series 
tive  part  in   of  rcsolutious,  declaring  there  were  not  sufficient 

controvert-  ,^  ii«ii^  .  ^i  '«^*^**i» 

ingthe       grouuds  to  establish  the  existence  oi  the  asserted 

Fractions  suT^^**^  i  ^^^^  *^®  calculations  were  founded  upon 
of  the  mi-  ouc  year  peculiarly  favourable,  and  not  upcm  such 
^^^^'  a  number  of  succeeding  years  as  could  constitute  a 
fair  average;  and  that  in  the  existing  accounts  even 
of  that  year,  at  least  in  the  report  of  the  committee^ 
there  were  certain  articles  erroneously  stated  to  the 
credit  of  income,  and  others  erroneously  assigned 
to  the  diminution  of  expenditure.  He,  however, 
neither  proved  the  alleged  errors,  nor  the  impro- 
priety of  calculating  from  1785,  the  first  year  to 
which  any  reasoning  on  the  reduced  expenditure, 
or  growing  revenue  of  a  peace  establishmait  and 
rising  trade,  could  apply.  The  objections  to  the 
mode  were  principally  adduced  against  the  appro- 
priation being  unalienable  in  any  circumstances: 
in  tiipes  of  war  and  pecuniary  emergency,  it  might 
be  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the  present  fund^ 

instead 
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instead  of  a  loan.    To  modify  this  objection,  Mr.  c  h  a  p; 
JV>x  {n-oppsed,  that  in  a  future  loan  the  commis^on-  a^^ssa 

might  accept  of  as  much  of  it  as  they  could     ksg. 
jay  from  the  public  money  in  their  hands ;  and  thus, 
besides  a  prevention  of  ths^t  amount  of  future  debt 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  redemption  of 
the  past,  the  public  would  be  gainers  by  the  profits 
which  would  accrue  from  such  a  loan. «    Mr.  Pitt 
not  only  adopted,  but  highly  applauded  this  clause : 
Mr.  Pultaiey   prc^osed,   that   the   commissioners 
should  continue  purchasing  stock  for  the  public 
when  at  or  above  par,  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
parliament.    This  provision,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  attach  to  parliament  the  responsibility  of 
giving  instructions  to  Mie  commissioners,  if  necessary 
in  the  specified  circumstances,  was  adopted.    The 
biU  containing  the  original   principle  and  plan, 
though  with,  some  modification  of  the  latter,  passed 
through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  ^ 
>  ■  Mr.  Pitt  had  examined  the  frauds  against  the  re-  further 
venue  with  minuteness  and  fullness  of  enquiry.    In  MrjE^nlL 
po  subject  of  impost,  he  found  they  were  more  pre-  F«vcnting 
valent  than  in  wine :  the  present  amount  of  the  re-  ag^tha 
Tenue  resulting  from  that  article,  was  less  by  two  g^^^j^L^^^ 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  than  in  the  to^S^SoT* 
widdle  of  the  last  century,  yet  it  was  manifest  that  ^^^^  ^ 
the  consumption  was  greaUy  increased  since  that  exdie. 
period :  he  attributed  the  defalcation,  first,  to  the 
fraudulent  importation  of  large  quantities  of  foreign 
wine,  without  paying  the  duties:  secondly,  and  prin- 
cipally, to  the  sale  of  a  spurious  liquor  under  the 
name  of  that  beverage.  To  remedy  this  evil,  he  pro- 
posed a  bill  for  subjecting  foreign  wines  to  the  ex. 
cise;  by  this  means  they  could  no  longer  fiuudu- 
lently  escape  the  pajrment  of  tiie  revenue,  as  the  ex- 
cise, by  its  opportunities  of  more  completely  vigilant 
'•. 

*  For  iastance,  if  there  were  a  lotii  of  six  miUioni,  of  whidi  tlie  oommiitiooen 
ccmtracted  for  one  mUliou,  and  there  was  a  bonus  of  two  per  cent,  the  public  would 
fain  ao,ocx3/. 

vbi-iH*  cc  inspection. 
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c  HAP.  inspecti(m^  could  mach  more  effectually  pnreveiit 
^^^^'   smugglings  if  attempted  j  waA  there  would  not  be 
a78&     the  same  motives  to  adulteration,  when  the  soibstip- 
tute  sihould  have  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  ge- 
nuine :  the  consequence  would  be^  tiiat  the  public 
woidd,  without  an  additional  price,  pxocute  better 
wine,  and  the  revenue  would  be  much  greater^  which 
would  produce  an  increasc^d  demand  rar  our  ijianu- 
factures,  and  thus  the  mass  of  productive  industry 
would  be  augmented.  For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Ktt 
recommended  the  adoption  of  his  plan.    The  argu- 
ments against  it  rested  on  two  grounds :  first  gene* 
ral,  on  the  inqipohcy  and  unconstitutional  tendency 
of  extending  the  excise  laws ;  secondly  special,  on 
the  inexpediency  of  the  mod^.    These  necessarily 
turned  on  topics  often  dicussed,  the  collection  of  the 
duty  by  insjpecting  and  searching  private  houses,  the 
summary  procee^ngs  against  offenders.    Under  the 
second  head  it  was  contended,  that  the  practice  of 
^  gauging,  so  applicable  to  brewers,  was  perfectly  in- 
compatible with  respect  to  such  an  article  as  wine ; 
tiiat  continue  increase  and  diminution  of  the  trade 
fttock,  would  baffle  the  endeavours  of  the  officers  to 
keep  a  regular  account :  as  these  objections  did  not 
,apply  more  forcibly  to.  wine  than  to  liquors  already 
Abmfbr     subject  to  the  excise,  they  made  little  impression^ 
il'^'d  bto  ^^^  ^^  passed  through  both  houses,  and  recdved 
aiaw.         the  royal  ateent. 

Bill  for  ap.  I^  consequence  of  a  message  from  tibe  king»  Mr. 
pointing  Pitt,  on  the  20th  of  June,  introduced  a  bill  for  ap- 
wmmiaion-  pointing  commissionets  to  inquire  into  the  state  and 
amine  the  conditLou  of  tho  woods,  for^sts,  and  land-revenues, : 
belonging  to  the  crown.  Against  this  proposition  it 
was  contended,  that  the  powers  grmted  tp  the  com* 
mission:ers  were  contrary  ix)  the  security  of  the  sufc-. 
jects,  whose  rights,  foimded  in  prescription,  would 
be  invaded.  It  subjected  aU  persons  who  held  of  the 
crown,  or  possessed  estates  adjpining  to  the  crown 
Jands^  to  ah  inquisition  into  their  ancient  boundaries 

and 
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Wid  title^leeds,  at  tlietaere  i^jdtion  of  the  coniunig^  c  h  a^pj 
sioners,  without  any  of  her  l6gal  or  of  dinary  process,  g^^^ 
It  was  ^irpported  on  the  ground  of  expediencyi  that     i786v 
it  was  proper  and  wise  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
these  lands,  in  order  to  see  of  M/^hat  iifaprovetnents 
they  were  susceptible.  In  the  comtiions,  the  bill  en- 
countered no'  material  opposition ;  in  the  peers,  lord     " 
Loughborough  argued  strongly  against  th6  prbpOsi^ 
tion :  he,  and  other  lords  entered  a  protest ;  but  It     •"' 
passed  by  a  majority  of  twenQr-eight  to  eighteen. 
Mr.  Marsham,  proposed  a  bill  for  extending  to  pete     " 
sons  employed  by  the  navy  and  ordnance,  th^  dijs- 
qualifications  contained  in  Mr.  Crew's  bill  of  1782; 
TOr  preventing  revenue  officers-  fromi  Voting  at  elec- 
tions of  members  of  parliament.    The  proposition 
was^ controverted  by  Mr.  Pitt;  the  situation  of  pfer- 
sons  intended  by  Mr.  Crew,  and'  of  those  ndw  de- 
signed to  be  excluded,  was  totally  different:  the 
revenue  officers  were  under  tiie  influence  of  govei^n- 
mentj  but  the  persons  employed  in  the  departnitotfip      " 
in  question,  were' subject  to  no  control;  they  wer6 
at  all  times  capable  of  produring  what  was  equal  to 
their  present  salaries  in  foreign  services,  or  from  out 
merchants  at  hdme ;  the  fbnner  were  dependent  up'- 
on  the  crown,  the  latter  totally  independent;  no 
fair' argument  could  therefore  be  adduced  from  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  one  set,  f6r  disqualifying  the 
other:  on  these  grounds  the  proposed  bill  was  Ye*-  "' 


A  DISCUSSION^  was  now  begun  in  thfe  h6use  ^f  ?jjj^°"*^ 
commons,   which  loi^  occupied  thte  attention  of  Hastm'gs^*. 
parliament  and  the  public;  this  was  the  conduct  of  ^^jjl^*^ 
Warren  Hastings  6sq.  late  governor-general  x)f  In^^  enqii^Ty, 
dia;    Early  in  the  session,  major  John  Scott,  late: 
confidential  secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  retttinded  Mr* 
Burk^  of  his  ch&rges  against  the  governor-general, 
saiid'^at  h^  was  how  returned  frdtii  lidia,  and  called 
on  his  accuser  to  bring  fbrwaM  the  ailfegations  of 

c  c  2  criminality. 
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CHAP,  crifmnalifyy  that  they  midM^  undergo  the  enquii^ 
-pg^gl,  and  receive  the  decision  of  jthe  house.  Major  SicotU 
1786.     was  doubtless,  wannly  attached  to  Mr.  Hastings; 
and  perfectly  confident  of  his  innocence ;  nevertne- 
less,  the  prudence  of  such  a  challeQge  is  very  ques- 
tifliaable.     Many  warmly  approved  Mr.  Hastings^s 
character  and  administration,  and  conc^eived  him 
the  saviour  of  India  from  a  native  combination  co- 
operating with  the  ambition  of  France;  these  ad« 
mirers  could  not  estimate  him  more  highly  than 
at  present,  though  he    were  freed  from^  charges 
which  they  thought  altogether  unfounded,  while 
person9  of  a  contrary  (pinion  might  not  be  convinced 
even  by  his  acquittal.  Mr.  Scott  undoubtedly  knew« 
i)hat  however  innocent  his  friend  might  really  be,  ^ 
.  there  was  a  great  body  of  oral  and  written  evidence 
in  the  reports  of  the  committees,  which  tended  to 
establish  the  opposite  belief,  or  at  any  rate  to  kwe 
the  issue  doubtful ;  the  multiplicity  and  complexity 
lof  allegations  would  certainly  render  the  process  ez^ 
tremely  tedious.    From  all  mese  circumstances,  an 
enquiry  and  Inal  must  involve  its  subject  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  difficulty;  even  were  the  ultimate  event  to 
be  &;vourable.  The  zeal,  therefore,  which  produced 
this  defiance,  was  evi^ntly  imprudent ;  by  rousing 
charges  that  might!  hwe  lain  dormant  it  actually 
proved  highly  injurious  to  him  whom  it  was  intendea 
to  serve.    Mr.  Surke  did  not  immediately  answer 
major  Scott's  sumtnons,  but  within  a  few  days  open- 
ed the  discussio^ :  On  the  17th  of  February,  he 
^^^   brought  the  subject  before  the  house,  and  in  an  in- 
iubjecc.      troductory  speech  traced  the  history  of  the  proceed* 
d^ctci^    ings  of  parliament  respecting  the  affiiirs  of  British 
•peech*       India,  and  also  the  aliened  misconduct  of  the  com- 
pan3^s  servants,  from  the  period  of  lord  Clive's  gch> 
venunent  to  the  reports  of  the  secret  and  select 
committees,  the  resolutions  moved  thereupon,  and 
the  approbat^n  repeatedly  given  to  these  proceed^ 
uigs  oy  his^  majesty  from  the  throne.  On  the  autbc;^ 
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ntff  the  saqctioDy  and  the  encouragement  thus  af-  g  h  a  p 
forded  him,  he  rested  his  accusatiom  of  Mr.  Hastings  j^^^L 
as  a  delinquent  of  the  first  magnitude.    There  were     nse. 
three  species  of  inquisition  against  a  state  culprit : 
first,  prosecution  in  the  courts  below,  which,  in  the  ^^  prepo,e, 
present  case,  he  thought  very  inadequate  to  the  to  prooccd 
complicated  nature  and  extent  of  the  <^nce,  smd  I^^T"^ 
the  enormity  of  the  ofiender :  secondly,  a  bill  oi 
pains  and  penalties,  of  which  he  disapproved  as  a 
hardship  and  injustice  to  the  accused,  by  obliging 
him  to  anticipate  his  defence,  and  by  impoinncp  on 
the  house  two  relations  that  ought  ever  to  be  kept 
separate,  those  of  accusers  and  of  judges.  The  omy 
process  that  remained,  was  by  the  ancient  and  con.  ^ 

stitiitional  mode  of  impeachment*  The  first  step  in 
such  a  cause,  was  a  general  review  of  the  evidence, 
to  enable  them  to  determine  whether  the  person 
|[^iarged  shotdd  be  impeached.  If  the  general  ques- 
tion was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  they  must  next 
appoint  a  committee  to  divide  and  arrange  the  evi- 
dence, under  the  heads  of  which  the  impeachment 
should  consist.  He  proposed,  previously  to  a  reso- 
lution of  impeachment,  that  tlie  evidence  should  he 
particularly  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
nouse,  that  they  might  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  of  procedure  before  they  should  attempt 
to  proceed  He  eloquently  described  the  disagree- 
able nature  of  an  accuser's  office,  and  contended 
that  it  was  not  imposed  on  him  bv  choice,  but  by 
necessity.  He  moved  for  the  production  of  papers 
ialleged  to  contain  evidence  relative  to  the  subject, 
and  endeavoured  to  shew  that  Mr.  Dundas,  who  in 
1782  had  moved  the  recal  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ought 
to  h^ve  taken  a  lead  in  the  present  business.  Mr. 
Dundas  acknowledged  that  he  had  recommended 
the  reeal  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  politically  expedient, 
but  denied  that  his  proposition  expressed,  or  evea 
implied,  anv  judicial  charge  of  criminal  conduct, 
which  consistency  would  require  him  to  support ; 

ccS  if 


chap;  if  tibere  w)as  appe^rancja  of .  guilty  he  agreed  tibat  it 
_^^^  Qught  to  be  investigated,  that  if  found  to  be  real, 
■  J786-     adequate  punishment  might  be  inflicted.    No  ob- 
jection jvas  made  to  the  production  of  the  papers 
,  whicJv  were  then  specified  j   but  Mr.  Burke  conti- 
nuing at  subsequeiit  meetings  to  move  for  various 
•—  other, documents,  Mr.  Pitt,  before  he  would,  agree 

to,  the  requisition,  proposed  that  the  accuser  should 
exhibit  m  abstract  of  the  charges  which  he  intend- 
ed to  adduce,.. that  the  house  might  judge  whether 
the  papers  required  qr  to  be  required,  were  rele- 
and  presentg  vaut  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.    Mr.  Burke 
ouSl^  read  a  short  outline  of  the  charges,  and  pointed  out 
criminai      the  ^matters  which  the  writings  were  intended  to 
e^plaii^  and  substantiate.  The  charges  were  twentjr- 
t;wp   in  number:   firsts  the  Rohilla  war:    second^ 
the  detention  of  revenues  of  the  province  of  Cola 
AUa  Habad :    third,    the   proceedings   respecting 
Cheyt;  Sing:    foiuth,    the   conduct   towards    the 
priQcesges  of  Oude :  fifth  and  sixth,  the  treatment 
of  two  rajahs;  seveiiith,  extravagant  contracts  made 
by  Mr,  Hastings  ,  in  ihe  name :  of  the  company  2 
eighth,   illegal    presents :   ninth,  disregard  of  me 
orders  of  the  East  India  company  :tenSi,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth,,  extravagant  contracts'  on  account  of 
the  company,   and  enormous  salaries  bestowed  on 
officers  of  his  own  institution :  thirteenth,  ambassa- 
dors sent  to  ArcQt  and  the  Decan :  fourteenth,  the 
Mahratta  treaty:  fifteenth,  the  management  of  the 
r^v^ues  of  JEtengal.:    sixteenth*   the  ruin  of  the 
province  of  Oude:   seventeenth,  the  dismissal  of 
Mahomed  Khan  from  the  internal  management  of 
!3engal :,  eighteenth,  treatment  of  the  Mogul :  nine- 
teenth, a  libel  upon  the  directors :  twentieth,  the 
!R(lahratta  war ;.  twenty-first, :  the.  suppression   of 
correspondence:    twenty-second,  the  treatment  of 
!l^i^Rjllakham*    Of  ^  these  articles,  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  were  the  third  and  fourth :  Mr.  Burke 
employed  the  remainder  of  Februa^  and  the  whole 
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o£  March  in  moviii^  for  ps^ers^  and  preparmg  his  chap. 
accusations.    On   the  4th  of  April  he.  charged   ^^^^- 
Warren  Hastings  esquire,  ,late  governor^general  of     j^g^. 
Bengal,  with  sundry. high.crimes  and  misdemeanors;^ 
nine  of  his  articles  he  thai  delivered,  and  the 
other  thirteen  the  following  weel&    Mr.  Hastings 
petitioned  the  house  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his 
.  defence,  and  that  he  inight  be  allowed  a  copy  of ' 
the  accusation.    The  first  request  the  prosecutors  ^ 
granted :  Mr.  Burke  objected  tOvthe  last,  at  so  early    ' 
a  stage  of  the  prosecution;   he  was,   however,; 
over-ruled.    The  month  of  May  was  chiefly  occu^ 
pied  in  examining  evidence ;   and  on  the  first  of ' 
June  Mr.  Burke  adduced  his  £urst  charge,  ia  the 
following  terms :  "  That  there  are  grounds  sufficient 
to  charge  Warren  Hastings  esq.  with  high  crimes  > 
and  misdemeanours,  iipoh  the  matter,  m  the  said^ 
article.''    After  a  full  discussion,  it  appeared  to  the 
house,  that  thjis  war  was  unavoidable  on  the  part 
x>f  Mr.  Hastings:   this  proposition  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  < 
seventy-six. .   Oh  the  Sd  of  June  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward  the  charge  respecting  Benares :   he  con- 
fended  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  acted  unjustly  in 
hds  first  demands;    that  his.  subsequent  conduct, 
was  a  continuation  and  increase  of  injustice ;  but 
that  his  last  proceedings,  when  he .  arrived  in  that 
province,  were  flagrantly  iniquitous  and  tyrannical, . 
and   had  rendered   the    British  pame   odious  in 
India.    On  the  other  haiid,  <it  was  argued  that 
the  demands  of  Mr.  Hastings  were  agreeable  to 
the  estabhshed  conduct  of  superiors  in  India,:  fix)m 
their  tributary  dependents,  in: situations  t)f  danger 
and'  emergency :  the  circumstances,  of  aflaii^'  were 
cxtremdy  critical;   the  governor-general  was  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  either ^^^requiring  pecu- 
niary supplies,  or  wanting  money  to  pay  his  troops, 
when  their  most  strenuous:  efforts  were  necessary  for 
saving  India  ag^dnst  the  confederacy  of  France,, 
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CHAP,  and  the  native  powers ;   the  rajah's  refiual,  com- 

^^Xl  bined  with  various  parts  of  his  conduct,  mai^esled 

1789.     ^saffection  to  the  British  establishment,  wh^i  Mr. 

Hastings  went  to  Benares ;  Cbe3rt  Sing  was  also  in 

actual  rebellion,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 

allied  enemies  of  British  India.    His  conduct  was 

therefore  justified  by  necessity,  -as  part  of  that 

general  system  of  wise  and  comprehensive  policy 

which  preserved  our  iinportant  interests  in  Indostan. 

^^j^^*  Mr.  Fitt  admitted  that  the  situation  of  affiurs  at 

idr.  Pitt  j    that  period  was  extremely  critical,  but  considered  the 

J^«J2lf  proceedings  at  Benares  beyond  the  exigence  of  the 

fiient>  the  case»  and  necessity  of  the  service.    It  was  carried  b^ 

gj^*^  ft  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  seventy- 

Owyt  Sing,  nine,  that  there  was  a  matter  of  impeachment  in  the 

charge  in  question, 
^•i  KUftr  During  these  proceedings  concerning  part  of  the 
improHng  transactions  in  India,  Mr.  Dundas  introduced  a  bill 
S^rf*£t  ^^  *^^  improvement  of  its  government  in  future. 
tish.iodnu  Its  principal  object  was  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  governor-general ;  first,  by  vesting  in  him  the 
nomination  of  the  vacant  seats  in  the  council; 
secondly,  by  limiting  the  officers  of  the  governor- 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces ;  and 
thirdly,  by  authorising  him  to  decide  upon  ev&cv 
measure,  even  though  not  agreeable  to  the  coundl 
The  proposition  was  opposed  by  Mr.Burke^  as 
tending  to  introduce  despotic  government  into 
India ;  but  its  framer  insisted,  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  govemor^general  was  in  proportion  to  1^ 
power,  and  that  aouse  of  his  trust  was  punishable  by 
a  fair  and  established  judicature :  he  was  himself 
satisfied,  afler  long  and  attentive  enquiry  into  the 
affidrs  of  India,  tnat  all  the  recent  mischiefs  in  that 
country  had  arisen  from  the  parties  formed  in  the 
different  councils,  and  the  factious  spirit  which  had 
aUttost  uniformly  pervaded  these  bodies.  Bv  his 
system,  the  governor-general,  on  the  one  hand, 
would  no  longer  be  restrained  by  personal  pique 

and 
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and  factious  opposition,  from  fonning  and  exe-  chap* 
outing  such  plans  as  he  thought  most  conducive  to   ^^^^' 
the  public  good ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was      nse. 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  any  unjust^ 
tyrannical,  or  injurious  exercise  of  nis  power.    The 
authority  allowed  to  the  o£Scer  in  question,  was 
founded  on  the  same  general  principle,  as  that  con* 
ferred  on  the  several  members  of  the  British  state, 
sufficiently  extensive  to  effect  the  useful  piuposes 
required,  and  so  clearly  bounded  as  to  prevent  per- 
nicious exercise. 

The  supplies  of  this  session  were  eighteen  thou-  SuppKe** 
isand  seamen,  and  about  thirty  thousand  sbldiers. 
A  loan  was  wanted,  2,500,000/.  were  to  be  raised 
by  exchequer  bills,  paid  as  usual,  from  the  first 
aids  of  the  following  year;  about  200,000  il  were  to 
be  raised  by  a  lottery.  There  were  no  new  taxes^ 
but  a  duty  of  a  penny  per  gallon  on  spirits,  on  deals, 
and  battens,  on  hair-powder  and  pomatum,  the 
whole  being  intended  to  make  up  the  sum  stated  to 
be  wanted ;  that  the  surplus  of  income  might  be  the 
annual  million  appropriated  to  the  liquidation^  of  the 
national  debt. 

On  the  11th  of  July  his  majesty  closed  the  J^ 
session  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he 
'  testified  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  measures 
adopted  for  improving  ihe  resources  of  the  country, 
and  reducing  the  national  debt.  He  ccmtinued  to 
receive  assurances  that  the  peace  was  likely  to 
remain  undisturbed ;  the  happy  effects  of  general 
tranquillity  appeared  in  the  extension  of  the  national 
conmierce,  and  he  should  adopt  every  measure 
tending  to  confirm  these  advantages,  and  to  give 
additional  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  and* 
industry  of  bis  people. 
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1786. 
Continental 
affiiirs. 
Stathmd 
dunncterof 
Frederic  of 
Prusoa. 


Continental  chairs.  —  Death  and  character  of  Frederic  of 
Prussia.  — His  provisions  for  the  security  ^  his  successor  m 
— Revolution  in  Denmark.  —  Qsieen  domager  disgrcu^ed^ 
and  the  reins  of  government  assumed  by  the  prince  royal. 

—  Physical  calamities  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.'^^ 
Commercial  land  poUticat  pursuits  of  France. — Amiable 
character  of  Louis  XV I.  —  Britain  i-^  Alarming  at^ 

:  tempts  against  our  sooereigny  t- providentially  jn-evented, 

—  Magnanimous  humanity  of  the  king.  —  l%e  person 
prooes  to  be  a  lunatic  named  Margaret  Nicholson.  — 
General  consternation  on  hearing  of  the  attempt.  — Anxious 
affection  of  all  ranks  for  their  revered  sovereign.. —  Con* 
graiulatory  addresses. 

r\N  the  continent  of  Europe^  no  event  so  much 
distinguished  the  year  1786,  as  the  death  of 
Frederic  11.  king  of  Prussia;  who,  for  half  a 
century,  had  acted  such  a  conspicuous  part  on  the 
grand  military  and  politic^  theatre.  Were  we  to 
estimate  his  conduct  on  the  simple  principle,  that  a 
long  and  constant  series  of  successes  must  arise  from 
the  possession  and  steady  exertion  of  adequate  qua- 
lities, we  should  find  grounds  for  concluding,  that 
the  talents  of  Frederic,  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and 
a  law-giver,  were  singularly  eminent.  Concerning 
a  man  who  has  long  enjoyed  the  uncontrolled 
direction  of  any  species  of  afi^airs,  we  may  fairly  and 
candidly  ask,  in  what  state  did  he  imd  the  subject 
of  his  trust?  did  any  material  advantage  assist,  or 
diflSculty  retard,  its  improvement  ?  has  he  left  the 
professed  objects  of  his  care  in  a  better  or  worse 
situation?  When  the  government  of  Prussia  de- 
volved upon  Frederic,  he  found  a  small,  inconsider- 
able^  and  disjointed  kingdom,  without  arts,  industry, 

or 
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«r  riches ;  and  without  either  the  disposition  or  means  chap. 
of  rendering  the  territory  productive,  the  inhabitants  . 
prosperous,  or  the  state  respectable.  The  treasury  i78e. 
was  scanty,  aad  the  income  inferior  to  the  necessary 
expenditure ;  his  dominions  were  surrounded  by 
powerful  and  jealous  potentates,  who  commanded 
numerous,  valiant,  and  well-disciplined  armies :  in 
such  circumstances,  Frederic  raised  his  country  to 
be  a  great,  well-compacted,  and  flourishing  empire. 
By  teaching  his  subjects  industry,  agricultural  skill, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  he  bettered  their  con-' 
dition,  civilized  their  manners,  enlightened  their 
understandings,  and  enabled  them  to  acquire  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  His  kingdom^ 
which  before  occupied  a  small  space  in  the  geo- 
graphy,  and  still  less  in  the  politics,  of  Europe,  was 
by  him  rendered  the  terror  of  its  most  formidable 
foes,  and  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Great  as  was 
the  result,  there  are  more  fecial  grounds  for  esti- 
mating the  character  of  Frederic  than  bare  effects : 
his  progress  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious qualities ;  an  understanding  that  grasped 
every  object  of  necessary  or  usefiil  consideration ; 
an  invention,  rapidly  fertile  in  resources,  increased 
both  in  force  and  effort  with  the  difficulties  by  which 
its  exertion  was  required ;  self-possession  never  suf- 
fered his  powers  to  be  suspended  by  either  peril  or 
c^alamity ;  intrepid  courage  faced  danger,  and  mag- 
nanimous fortitude,  sustaining  adversity,  rendered 
misfortunes  temporary,  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed others  in  destruction.  Never  had  a  leader 
with  so  small  a  force  to  contend  with  such  a  power- 
iul  >  combination,  not  of  mere  multitude  (as  when 
Asiatic  enervation  by  feeble  crowds  impotently  tried 
to  overwhelm  European  strength),  but  of  hardy^ 
disciplined,  and  veteran  tsoops,  equal  to  his  owh  in 
prowess  and  military  skill,  and  quadruple  in  number., 
Frederic  experienced  dismal  reverses  of  fortune  j 
having  attained  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success  by 
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CHAP,  dint  of  genius,  he,  from  incidents  and  circum* 
^^^L  stances,  against  which  nq  wisdom  could  provide* 
1786.  was  driven  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  disaster ;  the  very 
existence  of  his  kingdom  became  doubtful ;  his  in* 
flexible  constancy,  uninterrupted  perseverance,  and 
transcendent  abilities,  triumphed  in  calamities^  and 
rose  through  adversity  to  victory  and  glory.  His 
exertions  during  the  seven  years  war  demonstrated 
to  his  enemies,  that  all  their  attempts  to  crwik  Fre- 
deric were  unavailing  against  him,  and ,  recoiled  on 
themselves.  HostiUties  being  terminated,  he  had 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  both  in 

Eknning  and  executing  measures  for  that  purpose, 
e  proved  that  his  mind  was  formed  for  excelling 
not  only  in  war,  but  in  every  other  great  and  diffi- 
cult pursuit  to  which  circumstances  might  require 
the  direction  of  his  efforts.  Complete  comprehen- 
sion of  objects  simplified  plans  for  their  attainment: 
the  Prussian  king  was  a  great  mventor  in  the  mili- 
tary system,  particularly  in  the  mode  of  attack.  His 
object  was  t^  render  4e  assault  irresistible  in  one 
or  more  points,  so  that  the  concision  produced  there 
might  be  communicated  to  the  whole  line ;  the 
means  were  not  merely  to  advance  intrepidly  and 
charge  vigorously,  but  in  the  moment  of  cmset 
to  form  such  unforeseen  and  skilful  dispositions,  as 
would  enable  an  army,  greatly  infericM*  in  number^ 
to  surpass  the  enemy  in  exertion,  and  wherever  the 
action  was  likely  to  prove  most  decisive,  to  bring 
a  greater  front  to  act  against  a  smaller. '  His  in-* 
temal  improvements  proposed  at  once  to  increase 
the  resources  and  meliorate  the  character  of  his 
subjects ;  to  render  them,  both  from  external  cir^ 
cumstances  and  personal  qualities,  fitter  for  securing 
and  extending  individual  and  national  prosperity^ 
virtue,  and  happiness.  Addicted  himself  to  letters^ 
he  was  extremely  attentive  to  the  education  of  his 
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subjects^  accordixig  to  their  icircumtstances,  coirdi*  c  h  a  P!.^ 
tton,  or  probable  and  destined  pursuits.  Tinctured  ^^^L 
with  inndelity,  he  was  far  from  encouraging  its  ^^^Tsef*' 
^neral  difiusion.  Totally  free  himself  from  bigotted 
prejudice  of  superstition,  he  knew  the  compatibility 
of  such  errors  in  others  with  most  beneficial  con- 
duct, imd  granted  every  sect  fidl  and  undisturbed 
toleration.  That  there  were  great  alloys  among 
Frederic's  excellencies,  he  would  be  a  partial  pane^ 
^nist,  not  an  impartial  historian,  who  should  deny* 
The  justice  of  several  parts  of  his  conduct  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  was  very  questionable.  One 
very  important  act  in  a  later  period  admits  of.  no 
dispute :  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  will  always 
remain  a  monument  of  exorbitant  ambition  and  un- 
justifiable usurpation  by  Frederic  and  the  other 
powers  concerned.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
evince,  that  both  the  subjects  thus  forcibly  acquired 
were  bettered  in  their  condition  by  this  annexation ; 
but  shallow  would  be  the  moralist  who,  from  even-^ 
tual  and  contingent  good,  would  defend  injustice. 
It  might  be  easily  shewn  that  the  greater  number  of 
victorious  commanders,  in  proportion  to  their  power* 
liave  been  guilty  of  as  ambitious  usurpations  aa 
Frederic,  and  that  not  many  of  them  have  by  their 
victories  done  so  niuch  goo^  In  appreciating  con- ' 
duct  we  must  consider  the  circumstances  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  agent,  and  the  temptations  which 
these  produced:  how  very  few  men,  it  maybe  asked, 
'  having  a  veiy  desirable  objject  within  their  grasp»' 
would  abstain  from  possessing  it,  even  though  not 
conformable  to  strict  justice.  The  perspicacious 
and  recollectii^  observer  of  mankhid  must  recognise 
such  conduct  to  be  natural,  but  the  just  estimator  of 
moral  sentiments  and  actions  wiU  reprobate  it  as 
unjust.  Frederic,  with  considerable  moral  defects, 
possessed  very  high  moral  and  the  very  highest 
intellectual  excellencies;  he  raised. a  small  pooc 
territory  to  be  a  great,  opulent,  and  powerful  king- 

doipi 
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CHAP,  dom ;  and  rendered  ignorant  and  uncivilized  in^ 
xxxvL  habitants  an  enKghtened  and  civilized  people.  To 
^""^^J^T^  a  very  great  portion  of  mankind  most  momentous 
benefits  have  accrued  from  the  effbrts  of  the  re^ 
nowned  Frederic. 
Hisprovi.  As  the  power  of  Prussia  had  arisen  from  the 
^rity  of ^  counsels  and  exertions  of  Frederic,  many  appre- 
^^'  bended,  that,  resting  on  his  character,  its  stability 
would  be  endangered  by  his  deadi ;  and  supposed, 
that  the  ambitious  confederation  of  the  imperial 
courts,  so  recently  thwarted  by  the  vigilant  sagacity 
of  Frederic,  would  take  advantage  of  his  deathy 
and  endeavour  to  reduce  northern  Germany  to 
dependence.  But  the  provisions  of  Frederic  had 
not  been  temporary,  to  expire  with  his  own  life : 
he  acquired  and  formed  such  strength  and  power 
as  could  be  protected  by  mediocrity  of  talents,  that 
he  knew  was  to  be  generally  expected  in  sovereigns 
as  well  as  others,  and  which  only  he  saw  his  imme- 
diate successor  to  possess.  His  counsellors  had  been 
trained  by  himself,  and  were  likely  to  continue  the 
plan  of  policy  which  the  object  of  their  adoration 
had  delineated  and  conducted  with  so  signal  success. 
For  the  preservation  of  his  dominions,  Frederic  be* 
qiieathed  the  most  effectual  securities  to  his  success 
sor  which  human  wisdom  could  provide  or  devise, 
by  leaving  him  a  full  treasury,  and  a  formidable 
army,  wise  and  experienced  counseUors,  and  a 
people  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  government 
and  memory  of  their  illustrious  king.  The  imperial 
powers  thought  it  by  no  means  expedient  to  inter- 
fere with  a  kingdom  so  powerfully  protected,  and 
were  besides  maturing  their  preparations  for  their 
own  principal  desigil,'  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
it  was  their  obvious  interests  to  win  Prussia  to  foi^ 
bearance,  instead  of  provoking  her  to  war.  Thus  di^ 
death  of  Frederic  made  no  immediate  perceivable 
dJAareoce  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
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In  Denmark^  a  revolution  had  taken  pkce  in  c  h  a  p. 
1784,  which  proved  very  beneficial  to  that  king-  ^^^^'' 
dotii.  Ever  since  1772#  the  queen-dowager  having  nse. 
triumphed  over  the  unfortunate  laid  ill-used  Ma-  Revoiti6oA 
tilda,  from  the  imbecillity  of  the  king,  retained  the  '^^'' 
supreme  power  which  she  had  acquired  by  such 
unjustifiable  means.  Her  sway  was  indeed  esta^-^ 
blished  beyond  all  controul,  and  beyond  the  probai- 
bility  of  subversion.  She  had  filled  the  great  oflSces 
of  state  witii  her  adherents  and  favourites ;  the 
son  of  the  unhappy  Matilda  was  a  child,  ^nd  the 
chances  against  his.  life  at  that  tender  age  b^hig 
considerable,  Julia's  son,  prince  Frederic,  (the 
king's  half-brother,)  was  regarded  as  the  presump- 
tive successor  to^the  throne :  all  things  seemed  to 
concur  in  securing  her  influence  and  authority  for 
life.  The  exercise  of  her  dominion  was  far  from 
dispelling  the  hatred  which  the  dowager-queen  so 
deservedly  incurred  by  her  means  of  elevation.  Im- 
perious and  tyrannical,  she  sacrificed  the  national 
good  to  the  interests  of  her  supporters  and  minions  j 
and  was  hateful  throughout  the  kingdom,  except 
to  her  own  creatures.  Retribution  though  slow 
was  not  the  less  sure;  as  the  prince  royal  approached 
to  maturity,  he  indicated  qualities  that  excited  the 
hopes  of  the  pec^le  in  general,  and  especially  of 
tbose»  many  in  number,  who  were  disgusted  with 
the  queen-dowager's  government.  In  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  the  heir  of  the  crown,  by 
his  manlv  abilities  and  character,  was  become  the 
universal  favourite  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  few 
months  acquired  such  influence  and  power  as  ta 
overwhelm  the  usurpers  of  his  father's  authority. 
With  such  wisdom  and  secrecy  had  he  formed  his 
noe^usures,  that,  being  declared  of  age  at  seventeen, 
he  w^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council-board;  when 
he  acqttainijed  the  junto  that  directed  the  affeirs  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  queen? dowager,  that  the  king 
hi9  farther  bad  no  ^rthcsr  occasicm  for  their  services^ 

before 
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^^xvi*  ^^?^^  *^^y  ^^  conceived  the  most  distant ideil  of 
their  approaching  downfitl.    Having  "     ' 


1786.     ministers,  he  published  an  ordinance,  that  no  orders 
QuMii.      from  the  council  of  state  were  in  fixture  to  be  re- 
^J^^     ceived,  or  considered  valid,  which  had  not  been 
•Mi  tbe       previously  reported  to  the«khig,  signed  by  him,  and 
"ron!!^*r  counter-signed  by  the  prince  royal.    Having  accom-: 
mimed  by  pHshed  SO  desirablc  and  beneficial  a  change,  the 
^S^    prince  conducted  himself  with  temperate,  wise,  and 
magnanimous  policy  toward  the  junto  and  its  head. 
He  abstained  from  punishing  the  planners  and  most 
active  instruments  of  the  revolution  177%  any  farther 
than  by  the  loss  of  their  offices.    On  the  queen  her- 
self he  bestowed  a  superb  castle  and  extensive 
demesnes  in  Holstein,  whence  it  wsis  understood 
she  was  not  to  return  to  court.    Prince  Frederic 
had  never  taken  any  share  in  his  mother's  cabsds ; 
to  him  his  nephew  presented  great  possessions,  and 
made  him  second  to  himself  in  the  cabinet<rouncill 
His  subsequent  conduct  confirmed  and  increased 
the  opinion  of  his  countiymen ;  he  bestowed  the 
closest  attention  on  public  business,  and  studied  the 
political  and   commercial  interests  of  Denmark... 
His  highness  planned  and  executed  a  very  great 
and  royal  work,  which  was  finished  in  1786,   the 
formation  of  a  short  and  direct  junction  between, 
the  Baltic  and  the  German  ocean.    This  was  ef- 
fected by  drawing  a  navigable  canal  from  west  to 
east  across  the  peninsula  of  Jutland*    Besides  his 
attention  to  official  duty,  the  prince  manifested  a 
disposition  to  literature,  and  became  the  patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men. 
Physical  cf      'DuRiN^a  this  year  and  the  two  former,  variocur 
l^^'plL  parts  of  the  world  suffisred  dreadful  calamities  firom 
^the  con.  physical  causes*    Earthquakes,  which  had  so  deso- 
fated  Calabria  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  raged 
both  in  Asia  and  America.    In  Europe  and  the  ad^ 
jacent  parts  of  Afiica  and  Asia,  there  was  a  succes- 
,  aion  of  severe  and  irregular  seasons ;  vident  storms 
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of  raia  spread  inundations  over  the  richest  parts  of  chap. 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Germany,  Hungary,  Itaay,  and  ^^^'^' 
France.  Rigorous  cold  destroyed  the  crops  of  i7«6. 
Norway  and  Sweden;  and  the  same  causes  pre- 
vented Livonia  from  affording  them  the  usual  sup- 
plies :  even  the  fisheries  of  the  north  did  not  yield 
their  wonted  stores ;  the  consequences  were»  that 
Norway,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  govern- 
ment, laboured  under  an  absolute  famine.  In  Ice- 
land, a  new  kind  of  calamity  ravaged  the  country ; 
mount  *Hecla,  and  the  other  volcanos  which  so 
much  distinguish  that  island,  although  perhaps 
they  promote  the  purposes  of  vegetation  by  com- 
municating a  genial  warmth  to  its  frozen  bosom, 
have  at  all  times  been  the  terror,  and  at  particular 
periods  the  scourge  and  destroyers,  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  present  calamity,  however,  was  totally 
new:  the  country  with  its  products  were  now 
consumed  by  subterraneous  fire.  This  destroyer  of 
nature  anade  its  first  appearance  in  June  1784,  re- 
duced to  cinders  every  thing  which  it  met,  and  con- 
tinued burning  until  the  month  of  May  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  in  that  time  extended  its  de- 
vastation about  twentv  leagues  in  length,  and  from 
four  to  five  in  breadth.  The  great  river  Skaptage, 
which  was  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms  in  depth, 
and  half  a  league  in  width,  was  entirely  dried  up, 
its  bed  and  channel  presenting  a  dreadful  yawning 
chasm.  ^  A  similar  fire  broke  out  about  this  time 
on. the  eastern  side  of  the  same  range  of  mountains, 
and  pursued  its  course  in  the  opposite  direction* 
The  pestilence  also  raged  with  uncommon  malignity 
over  those  countries  which  it  usually  pervades :  from 
the  Atlantic  borders  of  Morocco  to  the  extremities 
of  Egypt,  and  from  Palestine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
JBuxine,  the  African  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,  with  those  of  Thrace  on  the  opposite  side, 

*  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  conaymed  soil  consisted  of  a  lava,  and  of  mossy  bogs 
or  marshes ;  the  remains  of  the  burnt  earth  resembled  vast  heaps  of  calcincfd  stones, 
and  were  of  the  colour  of  vitrioU    Annual  Register  1 786,  History  of  Europe,  p.  60. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  cruelty  of  its  ravages  was  severe,  and  the  de* 

^^^}l  struction  of  iimnkind  greater,  than  at  any  ^riod 

i7fi6.     within  the  reach  of  memory,  or  perhaps  witmn  the 

records  of  history. 
ommtttiai      Franc£  perscvered  in  her  attention  to  maritinie 
^^^^  and  commercial  affitirs,  and  endeavoured  to  increase 
ance.       the  numbcr  of  her  naval  arsenals  and  harbours  on 
the  ocean.    The  port  of  Cherburg,  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  from  its  vicinity  to  England,  and  lying 
directly  opposite  to  Hampshire,  seemed  directly  qal- 
culated  for  this  purpose.     Here  the  French  were 
constructing  a  capacious  basin,  with  docks  and  other 
requisites  necessary  to  a  great  naval  arsenal ;  the 
works  were  stupendous.    It  was  proposed  to  cov» 
the  road,  being  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  a  series  of  moles,  leaving  only  two  sufficient 
openings,  one  for  the  passage  of  ships  of  the  largest 
size,  and  the  other  for  trading  vessels*    Forts,:wilh 
batteries  of  the  heaviest  cannon,  were  to  be  erected 
on  the  different  molesy  in  such  situations  as  to  be 
impregnable,  and  to  render  the  approach  c^  an 
^[iemy   utterly   impracticable.      M.  Calpnn^  the 
prime  minister  of  Fiance^  in  order  to  open  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  foreign  industry,  procured 
the  publication  of  a  law,  which  might  be  considered 
as  a  counterpart  of  the  noted  edict  of  Nantz.     This 
was  a  decree,  which  invited  strangers  of  all  cbrk* 
tian  nations  and  religious  persuasions  to  settle  in  tiie 
country,  and  enabled  them  to  purchase  lands  and 
enjoy  all   the  rights  of  citizens.*^     To  encourage 
artists  and  manuractufers  of  all  countries  to  settle 
in  France,  another  ordinance  was  published,  allow- 
ing them  the  same  privileges*  which  they  enjoyed  in 

^  The  judicious  author  of  the  history  of  Europe,  in  the  Annual  Registei^  of  1786, 
fAsarves,  that  it  afforded  a  singular  object  of  nronil  and  poHticd  tionaidenititn,  to 
behold  fourteen  veasds  from  North  America  arrive  togedier  in  the  harijov  ai  Dun- 
kirk, freighted  with  the  families,  goods,  and  property  of  a  colony  of  quakers  and 
baptists  (the  most  rigkl,  perhaps,  iii  their  rdigbixff  principles  of  any  aniok^  die 
reformed;,  who  were  come  to  settle  at  that  pbce,  in  a  Roman  catholic  country, 
and  under  the  goveniment  of  the  French  monarch ;  two  circumstances  the  most 
directly  .opposite  to  their  ancient  senuments,  whether  political  or  religious^ 

their 
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their  native  laods,  and  for  a  limited  time  panting  chap. 
them  an  immunity  from  all  duties  on  the  importa-  xxxvi. 
tion  of  the  raw  materials  that  were  used  in  their  i78«. 
manufactures ;  also  exempting  them  and  tbieir  work-^ 
men  from  the  payment  ot  taxes,  and  every  personal 
impost*  On  tnese  conditions  they  were  obliged  to 
continue  for  a  specified  number '  of  years  in  the 
kingdom,  but,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  depart  themselves,  and  to  move 
their  property  wherever  they  chose.  The  king  and 
his  ministry  were  no  less  disposed  to  favour  the 
native  protestants,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the 
well-being  and  security  of  the  national  church :  in- 
dulgences were  likewise  extended  this  year  to 
the  peasants,  who  long  had  been  grievoudy  op- 
pressed }  they  were  relieved  from  various  arbitrary 
exactions,  both  <^  labour  and  money,  and  their  con- 
dition was  in  general  meliorated.  The  great  ob- 
jects which  the  mild  and  benevolent  Louis  pursued 
were,  the  improvement  of  the  strength  and  produc- 
tiveness of  his  kingdom,  the  alleviation  of  oppressions 
interwoven  with  the  government,  as  it  had  de- 
scended to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  his  people* 

The  most  remarkable  domestic  occurrence  of  the  Alarming 
year  was  an  attempt,  originating  in  phrenzy,  that  aga^^ow 
fortunately  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  de-  sovereign,    ' 
monstrate  the  warm  affection  with  which  a  happy, 
feeling,   and  grateful  people  regarded  their  sove- 
r^gn.    On  Wednesday  the  2d  of  August,  his  Ma- 
jesty came  to  town  to  the  levee;  as  he  was  alighting 
from  his  carriage  at  the  garden-gate  of  St  James's 
palace,  opposite  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  wall, 
a  woman,  decently  dressed,  presented  to  the  king 
a  piq[>er  folded  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition ;  his 
majesty,  stooping  to  receive  it,  felt  at  his  stomach  a 
thrast,  which  passed  between  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat ;  drawing  back,   he  said,    "  What  does  the  prwiden- 
woman  mean  ?"  At  that  instant  a  yeoman  of  the  iemed'*" 
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:uards  laying  hold  of  her  arm,  observed  something^ 
all  from  her  hand,  and  called  out,  **  Tis  a  knife  l**^ 
The  king  said,  **  I  am  not  hurt ;  take  care  of  the 
woman  ;  do  not  hurt  her.'*  Much  affected  by  the 
attempt,  his  majesty  said,  in  a  voice  expressive  of 
tender  feelings,  •*  I  am-  sure  I  have  not  deserved 
such  treatment  from  any  of  my  subjects  !'*  On 
opening  the  paper,  when  he  entered  the  royal  apart- 
ments, he  found  written :  "  To  the  king's  most 
excellent  majesty ;"  the  usual  head  to  petitions ; 
but  nothing  more.  The  woman  was  immediately 
taken  into  custody,  and  carried  to  the  guard- 
chamber.  Being  questioned  how  she  could  make 
such  a  wicked  and  daring  attempt;  her  answer 
was,  "  That  when  she  was  brought  before  proper 
persons,  she  would  give  her  reasons."  From  the  hour 
of  twelve  to  five  she  remained  in  a  chamber  to  which 
she  was  conducted,  but  would  not  answer  one  word 
to  any  person.  In  the  evening,  after  the  levee  was 
broken  up,  she  was  examined  by  the  ministers,  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,'  and  several  magistrates. 
Her  replies,  claiming  the  crown  as  her  property,  and 
threatening  the  nation  with  bloodshed  for  many 
ages  if  her  right  was  denied,  indicated  an  insanity, 
which,  from  appearances,  examination,  and  subse- 
quent inquiry,  was  soon  discovered  to  be  real :  her . 
name  proved  to  be  Margaret  Nicholson.  It  was 
imagined  by  many,  that  disappointment  of  her  own, 
or  some  near  connexion,  concerning  a  place  under 
government,  had  contributed  to  her  insanity,  and 
given  her  disordered  fancy  such  a  direction  j  but 
when  her  history  was  traced,  it  was  found  to  have 
no  relation  to  either  the  court  or  government.  After 
a  ^ort  consultation,  it  was  resolved  that  she  should 
be  sent  to  Bethlehem  hospital,  where  she  has  been 
confined  ever  since. 

Most  providential  it  was,  that  this  wretched  crea- 
ture made  use  of  her  left  hand,  her  other  present- 
ing the  petition.;  and  that  its  position  was  such,  that 

she 
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Bhe  could  only  aim  obliquely.     Had  her  right  hand  chap. 
been  employed,  which,  where  she  stood,  could  have   ^^•^^'' 
struck  du'ectly,  dismal  might  the  consequence  have      nse. 
been.   Even  with  the  aim  which  she  tooK,  the  hap-  General 
piness  of  the  nation,  in  the  safety  of  its  revered  oonsterna- 
monarch,  was  highly  indebted  to  our  king's  presence  h^i^g  of 
of  mind.     Had  his  majesty  been  thrown,  into  con-  *e  attempt. 
fusion  by  a  danger  so  unexpected,  the  fatal  deed 
might  have  been  perpetrated,   before  the  attempt 
was  perceived.    Next  to  his  magnanimity,  the  con- 
4siderate  humanity  of  the  sovereign  shone  most  evi- 
dently consfHCUous.     His  benevolent  injunction  to 
abstain  from  hurting  a  person  who  had  compassed 
against  him   so  atrocious   an    act,  most  probably  Anxious  af- 
saved  the  assassin  from  the  summary  and  immediate  ^^i^f^^ 
vengeance  of  his  surrounding   subjects.     Similar  for  their 
conduct  in  similar  circumstances,  this  history  has  ^^^^^'^n. 
tstill  to  record,   concerning  the  same  exalted  cha- 
racter.   Fortunately  for  their  feelings,  neither  her 
majesty  nor  any  of  the  royal  offspring  were  present. 
The  intelligence  of  the  danger  was  accompanied  by 
the  certain  information  that  it  was  escaped.    The 
report  of  the  aim  excited  horror  and  indignant  re- 
sentment  through  the  nation,  until  the  state  of  the 
perpetrator's  mind  was  made  generally  known,  and 
the  dreadful  impression  of  the  calamity  threatened 
gelded  to  delight  that  it  had  threatened  in  vain. 
The  exquisite  pleasure  that  results  from  terrible  congntuia. 
and  impending  evil  avoided,  poured  itself  in  ad-  ^y  ^^ 
dresses  of  ardint  and  heart-felt  loyalty  from  evety  ^^^of 
qustrter  of  the  kingdom.     His  subiects  before  knew  «*»«*>«?<'*«* 
that  they  loved  and  revered  their  kmg  j  but  now 
only  felt  the  full  force  of  these  affections,  when  the 
impression  present  to  their  minds  was  the  imminent 
jdanger  of  their  object. 
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Mr*  Pitfs  enlarged  views  on  the  relation  between  this  canmhy 
and  France.^^Perceives  that  peace  and  amicable  intercourse 
is  the  interest  of  both  countries.  —  Thinks  vast  enmity  not  an 
unsurmountable  bar  to  permanent  reconciliation.  — Projects 
a  commercial  intercourse^  to  be  mutually  beneficial  by  a 
reciprocal  exchange  of  surplus  fir  supply.  -*-  Seeks  the  best 
assistance^  and  employs  the  most  skilfid  agents*  -**  Principle 
and  details  of  the  treaty. -^Meeting  <f  parliament  and  Ae 
king's  speech. —  Treaty  submitted  to  parliament. — Mr. 
Fox  and  his  coadjutors  oppose  the  treaty. — ArgumentSm-^ 
France  the  unalterable  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  —  Mutual 
interest  can  never  eradicate  that  sentiment.  —  Ffoery  comr 
mercial  connexion  with  France  has  been  injurious  to 
Britain.  —  For  the  treaty^  denied  that  there  is  any  unal" 
ierable  enmity  between  Prance  and  this  country.  —  Nat 
always  enemies.  —  The  repeated  disoon^ture  rf  France^ 
warring  against  the  nwny  ofEn^nd^  at  length  taught  her 
the  policy  of.  peace*  —  The  treaty  supported  by  a  great 
majority.  — -  Convention  with  Spain.  —  Consolidation  of 
the  customs.  -—  Application  of  the  dissenters  for  the  repeal 
of  the  test  act.  —  Number  and  respectability  of  the  dissen^- 
ters  as  a  body.  —  Distinguished  talents  c/*  some  of  their 
leaders.  —  Dissenters  favourable  to  Mr^Pitt,  and  thence 
expect  his  support  of  their  application.-^ Precious  steps 
to.  prepossess  the  public  in  their  foBoaur.  -<«  Ifr •  Beastfay 
demonstrates  their  zeal  fir  liberty  and  the  present  estabiisk' 
ment.  —  Lord  Norths  a  moderate  tofy,  opposes  their  egppU^ 
cation^  as  inimical  to  the  church.  -*  Mr.  Pitt  opposes  it  on 
the  grounds  of  political  expediency.  —  The  test  no  infringe^ 
ment  of  toleration^  merely  a  condition  of  admissibility  /o. 
certain  offices  of  trust.  —  FSminetU  dissenters  had  arnmed 
themselves  desirous  of  subverting  the  church  ;'^^therefbre 
not  expedient  to  extend  their  power.  **-  Application  r^foted^ 
— BUI  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  —  Lord  Bawdon*s 
enlightened  and  liberal  policy. — Bill  negatived.  '^-Enquiry 
about  Scotch  peerages. — Magnanimous  sacrifice  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  of  splendor  to  justice.  —  Situation  of  his 
highness.  —  Satisfactory    adjustments.  —  Proceedings    re^ 

specting 
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$pectifig  Mr.  Hastings.  —  Writings  in  his  defence.  —  Ihe 
nation  long  averse  to  his  impeac^nent.  —  ^^stingifs  cause 
generally  popular.  —  Eloquence  gives  ^  turn  to  public 
opinion.  —  Celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the 
Begum  charge.  —  Its  effects  on  the  house  of  commons  and 
the  public.  —  Singular  instance  of  its  irwpression  on  a 
literary  defender  rfMr.  Hastings.  —  A  committee  appointed  \ 
to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment.  —  The  commons  impeach 
Warren  Hastings  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords. -^ 
Supplies.  — Favourable  stale  qfthe^nances. — Mr.  Dundee 
brings  forward  the  ^financial  state  of  British  India.  -^ 
Promising  aspect  of  affairs. 

TTISTORY  recorded  that  France  and  England  chap. 
had   been  usually  jealous,   and  often  hostile :  -__-^. 
statesmen  on  both  sides  acted  upon  an  assumption,      1786. 
that  rivalry  and  enmity  were  unavoidable^,  conse-  ^JJH^^. 
quences  of  their  situation ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Put  on  the* 
chief  objects  of  external  policy  to  both,  were  red-  J^J^ 
procal  suspicion,  and  provision  for  probable  enmity.  Britain  and 
The  bold  and  soaring  genius  of  Pitt  was  not  to  be  ^""**' 
trammeled  by  precedent :  he  investigated  principle, 
and  combining  generalization  with  the  experience 
of  political  systems  and  events,  easily  traced  effects, 
eitner  good  or  bad,  to  their  causes ;  and  could  dis- 
cover in  what  cases  and  circumstances,  continuance, 
or  change  of  plan  or  of  practice,  was  expedient  or 
unwise.     The  sagacity  or  this  minister  analized  the 
history  and  spirit  of  the  wars  which  had  been  carried 
on  between  Britain  and   France,  since  trade  and 
navig^Ltion  became  so  much  die  objects  of  European 
pursuits :  ^tnd  saw  that  they  had  commonly  arisen 
from  a  desire  on  the  side  of  France  of  equalling, 
and  even  surpassing,  Britain  on  her  peculiar  element. 
He  considered   the  event,   as  well  as  the  origin: 
every  endeavour  of  our  neighbour  to  triumph  by 
sea  had  diminished  the  riches  and  power  which  she 
sought  to  increase  by  a  contest :  both  her  commerce 
and  naval  force  had  been  uniformly  reduced  by  the 
vCTy  wars,    through   which    she   attempted  thar 
extension.     The  resources  of  Britain  had  risen  in 

D  D  4  proportion 
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c  H  A  P.  proportion  'to  the  power  which  she  was  compelled  to 
^^^^  combat ;  and  all  the  confederacies  which  her  rival 
1786.      could  form,  were  incapable  of  depriving  this  island 
of  her  maritime  pre-eminence:  nence  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  no  state   which  sought  opulence   and 
strength,  through  commercial  enorts,  acted  wisely 
in  provoking  to  conflict  the  mistress  of  the  ocean, 
who  could  so  effectually  destroy  the  trade  of  her 
foes:   it  was,  therefore,  the  interest  of  France  to 
desist  from  that  hostile  policy  which  had  so  much 
obstructed  the  improvements  of  her  immense  re- 
sources.    Peace  with  France  was  no  less  beneficial 
to  Britain,  which  had  so  far  consulted  her  advan- 
tage, as  to  abstain  &om.  offensive  hostility  against 
her  neighbour:    within  the  period  of  great  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  northern  and  western  Europe, 
England   had  never  gone   to  war,   but   to  repel 
p^rccivM     aggression,  direct  or  circuitous.    Concord  being  the 
and  ^^h\e  mutual  iutcrcst  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Pitt  conceived 
is  tiS*iSitet  ^  *^^  noble  design  of  changing  the  contentious  system 
rest  of        of  policy  which  had  so  long  prevailed;    and  the 
countries,     exccution,  though  difficult,  he  had  solid  reasons  riot 
to  beUeve  impractiicable.    That  hereditary  enmity 
was  not  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  recondlia^ 
tion  and  close  alliance,   was  clearly  demonstrated 
from   the   former   and   recent   relations    between 
France  and  Spain,  and  between  France  and  Austria. 
ThosQ  powers,  which  had  been  the  constant  enemies 
of  France  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  .and 
one  .of  them  during  more  than   one  half  of  the 
eighteenth,  were  now  her  fastest  friends ;  why  might 
not  permanent  amity  be  established  between  Britain 
Thinks  past  and  her  former  rival  ?    The  most  effectual  means 
a^Mur-^    of  inducing  the  two  countries  to  pursue  objects  so 
to  to^"^    conducive  to  their  mutual  benefit,  he  thought,  would 
man^nrrV.    be  a  commcrcial  intercourse,  which  shoula  recipro- 
conciliation,  ^ally  iucrcasc  the  value  of  productive  labour.     The 
minister  derived  his  knowl^ge  and  philosophy  from 
the  purest  sources:  he  sought  information,  either 

particular 
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particular  or  general,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found  chap. 
authentic  and  important  j  and  was  peculiarly  happy   ^^^^"' 
in  arranging  details,   and,   from  either  masses  or      1786. 
litems,  selecting  and  applying  what  was  best  fitted 
ror  his  purpose.^    Political  economy  and  commer- 
cial science  he  learned  from  Smith:  he  agreed  with, 
that  illustrious  writer  in  his  estimate  of  the  recipro- 
cal advantage  that  might  accrue  to  industrious  and 
skilful  nations,   from  an  unfettered  trade,  which 
should  stimulate  their  respective  efforts.    Before  he 
f<»ined  his  scheme  for  promoting  an  intercourse 
between  the  two  chief  nations. of  the  world,  he 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  facts,  the  actual  prpductions,  and  the  probable 
resources  of  the  respective  countries.     The  mim'ster 
possessed  that  ability  and  skill  in  chusing  coadjutors, 
%which  results  from  a  thorough  comprehension  pf 
characters,  and  a  nice  discernment  of  the  appropri- 
ate talents  and   knowledge,   dispositions  and  con- 
duct, peculiarly  adapted  to  any  specific  end*    For 
commercial  inrormation  and  science,  especially  the 
history  and  actual  st;ate  of  modern  traae,  no  man 
exceeded  Lord  Hawkesbury :  from  tiiat  able  states-  seeks  the 
man  he  derived  very  important  assistance  in  prepar-  ^^'^' 
ing  his  scheme.    Greatly  did.  he  also  profit  oy  Mr.  employ"  the 
£den,  whose  acuteness  and  conversancy  with  every  JJ^^^j^^*^"* 
subject  of  commerce  and  diplomatic   experience, 
rendered  him  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  digesting 
and  composing  the  plan  at  home,  and  the  ablest 
agent  for  negociating  and  concluding  an  advant^* 
geous  agreement  with  France.     Eden  accordingly 
repaired  to  Paris;  where  he  conducted  and  com. 
pleted  the  desired  arrangement  with  the  ministers 

of  Louis. 

The  treaty  in   question   established  reciprocal  Prindpie 
liberty  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  rfSil'S'X- 
The  subjects  of  each  power  were  to  navigate  and 
resort  to  the  dominions  of  the  other,  without  any 
disturbance  or  question,    except  for  transgressing 

the 
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c  n  A  P.  ihe  laws.     The  prohibitory  duiiies  m  each 
^"^^^°*  by  enhancing  the  price,  had  iteciprocally  discouraged 
irm.     the  sale  of  their  principal  conmiodiiies ;  ihese  were 
now  modified  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  by  a  tariff. 
The  wines  of  France,  to  be  imported  into  England, 
were  subjected  to  no  higher  duty  than  th^  produc- 
tic»is   of  Portugal;    the  duties   on    brandies  and 
various  othor  articles  were  to  be  lowered  in  pro- 
portion;  and  ^  commodities  of  Britain  were  to 
be  equally  favoured  in  France.    On  the  san^  basts 
of  reciprocity  were  the  articles  respecting  disputes 
between  the  mercantile^  maritime,  or  other  subfects 
of  the  two  countries,  and  various  details  of  civil, 
commercial,  and  political  intercourse  were  to  be 
adjusted.     In  whatever  rdated  to  the  lading  and 
unlading  of  ships,  the  safety  of  merchandize,  goods 
and  e&cts,  the  succession  to  personal  estates,  as 
well  bH  the  protection  of  individuals^  their  personal 
liberty,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  contracting  parties  were  to  enjoy 
in  their  respective  dominions  the  same  privileges^ 
liberties,  and  rights,  as  the  nation  or  nations  most 
highly  &,voured  by  eadi.  Should,  hereafter,  through 
inadvertency  or  otherwise,  any  infractions  or  con- 
traventions of  the  treaty  be  committed  on  either 
side,  the  friendship  and  good  understanding  should 
not  immediately   thereupon  be  interrupted;    but 
this  treaty  should  subsist  in  all  its  force,  and  proper 
remedies  should  be  procured  for  removiu^  me  in- 
conveniencies,  as  likewise  for  the   reparaticm   of 
injuries.     If  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom  should 
be  found  guilty,  they  only  should  be  punished  and 
severely  chastised.     The  relative  commercial  cod- 
dition  and  resources,  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  grounded 
his  conclusions,  he  generalized  into  concise  proposi- 
tions.   At  first  siffht  it  appeared,  that  France  had 
the  advantage  in  the  gift  of  soil  and  climate,  and  in 
the  amount  of  her  natural  produce ;  while  Britain 
was  on  her  part  confessedly  superior  in  her  manu- 
factures 
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Rehires  and  artificial  productions.  This  was  their  chap. 
reiative  condition,  and  was  the  precise  ground  cm  ^^^^"' 
^faich  he  tmagincsd  that  a  valuable  correspondence  ns^. 
and  connexion  might  be  establish^.  Having  each 
her  own  distinct  staples  ^  each  that  which  the  otbbr 
wanted^  and  no  clashing  in  the  grand  outUnes  of  their 
respective  riches ;  they  were  me  two  great  traders 
in  different  branches,  and  might  enter  into  a  traffic 
mutoafiy  benefidak  The  respective  princes  reserved 
to  themselves  the  r^ht  of  revising  this  treaty  after 
the  term  of  twelve  years,  to  propose  and  make  such 
akeiutioi^  as  the  times  and  circumstances  should 
bave  rendered  proper  or  necessary  for  the  commer- 
cial interests  oz  their  subjects.  This  revision  should 
be  completed  in  the  space  of  a  year,  after  which  the 
present  treaty  should  be  of  no  effect ;  but  in  that 
event  the  good  harmony  and  friendly  correspondence 
between  the  two  nations  should  not  su£fer  the  least 
diminution. 

In  a  treaty  formed  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal 
freedom  of  trade,  the  advantage  to  the  contracting 
{Kurtks  was,  and  necessarily  must  be,  in  the  com- 
pound rates  of  their  resources  and  skilful  industry. 
At  first  sight,  from  the  climate  and  soil  of  France, 
the  balance  of  commercial  benefit  appeared  in 
&ivour  of  that  country,  and  so  many  politicians 
seasoned  with  much  plausibility ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  had 
profoundly  con^dered  the  relative  circumstances, 
and  justly  concluded  that  the  French  industry  and 
skill  was  much  more  inferior  to  the  British  industry 
Mkd  sldii)  than  tibie  French  soil  and  climate  were 
superior  to  the  British  soil  and  climate ;  and  thus, 
that  greater  benefit  would  accrue  to  thb  country 
from  the  freedom  of  trade :  experience  justified  his 
conohisions. 

The  commercial  treaty  was  the  chief   object      i787. 
which  occupied  the  public  attention  when  parlia^  paritamSm, 
ment  met  on  the  28d  of  January  1787.    The  speech  ^  f^« 
from  the  throne  mentioned  the  tranquil  state  of  ip^Lh. 

Europe, 
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CHAP.  Europe,  and  the  friendly,  d&positions  of  fore^n 
xxxviL  po^ei^j  to  this  country.  His  majesty  informed 
1787.  parliament,  that  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
had  been  concluded  between  this  country  and 
IVance,  and  recommended  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  houses,  under  two  heads ;  its  tendency  to 
encourage  the  industry  and  extension  of  commerce^ 
and  to  promote  such  an  amicable  intercourse  as 
would  give  additional  permanence  to  the  blessings 
of  peace :  these  were  also  the  objects  which  his 
majesty  had  in  view  in  other  treaties  which  he  was 
negociating.  A  convention  was  formed  between 
Britain  and  Spain,  respecting  the  cutting  of  log- 
wood :  he  farther  directed  their  attention  to  plans, 
which  had  been  framed  by  his  orders,  for  trans- 
porting to  Botany  Bay,  in  New  Holland,  a  number 
of  convicts,  in  order  to  remove  the  inconvenience 
which  arose  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  gaols  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom:  he  trusted  they 
would  also  devise  regulations  for  simplifying  the 
public  accounts,  in  various  branches  of  the  reve- 
nue: he  relied  upon  the  uniform  continuance  of 
their  exertions  in  pursuit, of  such  objects,  as  might 
tend  still  farther  to  improve  the  national  resources, 
and  to  promote  and  confirm  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  his  people.  In  discussing  the  proposed 
ainswer  to  the  speech,  some  general  observations 
were  made  upon  the  treaty  by  Mr.  Fox;  but 
they  produced  no  debate,  as  me  minister  and 
his  friends  reserved  their  reasonings  until  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  properly  before  the 
house. 
The  treaty  On  the  4th  of  February  the  treaty  was  submitted 
to^^S^*^"*  to  parliament.  After  the  minister  had  explained 
ment.  and  supported  the  object,  spirit,  and  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  numbers  oi  the  opposite  side.attacked  it 
on  a  variety  of  grounds,  as.  relative  to  commerce, 
revenue,  the  naval,  and .  the  political  interests  of 
Britain.  The  arguments  derived  from  our  manu- 
factures 
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£tctures  were,  they  contended,  founded  on  a  pre-  c  h  a  p. 
sumption,  that  the  French  character  would  not  ad*  xxxvn. 
mit  of  equal  industiy  as  the  English :  that  opinion      1737. 
was  asserted  to  be  unjust:  the  treaty  would  facili-  J^Jj,?*'^^ 
tate  and  encourage  that  contraband  trade,  which  it  adjuton^^ 
had  been  the  professed  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  p«*^**^ 
to  suppress :  the  free  access  of  French  ships  to  the  ^^^' 
British  shores,  would  be  unquestionably  by  many  em- 
ployed to  the  purposes  of  smuggling,  and  thus  the 
revenue  would  be  greatly  injured.     By  reducing  the 
duties  on  French  wines,  we  had  conceded  advan- 
tages to  France,  for  which  we  did  not  receive  an 
equivalent :  we  had  farther  interfered  with  the  Meth- 
ven  treaty,  and  the  interests  of  our  natural  ally, 
Portugal.     Respecting  the  naval  operation  of  the 
treaty,  it  was  a  substitution  of  a  hear  for  a  remote 
market,  and  requiring  shprt  trips  would  not  exer- 
cise  nor  form  nautical  skill :  but  the  political  effects 
of  the  treaty  were  chiefly  reprobated :  one  argu- 
ment, often  repeated^  was  founded  upon  an  autho- 
rity to  which  many  politicians  would  bow  on  the 
recurrence  of  precisely  similar  cases.    Mr.  Pitt,  the 
dder,  having  round  the  country  at  war  with  France, 
had  displayed  the  whole  vigour  of  his  genius  in  Arguments. 
measures  most  fatally  hostile  to  France  ;  therefore 
it  was  unwise  in  any  minister  to  cultivate  friendship 
with  France,  and  particularly  wrong  in  the  son  of 
such  a  father.     France  was  the  natural  enemy  of 
England,  and  no  sincerity  could  be  expected  in  any 
professions  of  friendship,  no  stability  in  any  contract: 
nations  which  bordered  on  each  other.  Could  never 
thoroughly  agree,  for  this  single  reason,  that  they 
were  neighbours:  all  history  and  experience,  ac- 
cording to  opposition,   assured  us  of  the  fact.      Mr.  France  the 

Fox  in  particular  maintained,  that  France  was  the  enem/^"^ 
inveterate  and  unalterable  enemy  of  Great  Britain ;  Great  Bri. 
no  mutual  interest  could  possibly  eradicate  what  [uaT  intweit 
was  deeply  rooted  in  her  constitution.     The  inter-  ^an  never 
course  which  this  treaty  would  produce,  must  be  ^at  ^mi- 

extremely  "*^"'- 
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extreMely  hurtiid  to  the  supermr  mtiofiai  character 
of  Endiand.  Evil  communicaticHi  oomipts  good 
m«in^.  The  nearer  the  two  nations  veVT^wn 
into  contract,  and  the  more  soGcessfidly  they  were 
iimted  to  mingle  with  each  other,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  remaining  morals,  principles^  and  \i* 
gour  of  the  English  national  mind  would  be  ezier'- 
vated  and  corrupted.  No  commerdal  treaty  formed 
between  the  two  countries  had  ever  been  beneficial 
to  this  country:  on  the  contrary,  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  peace  of  Utrecht  would  have  been  ex« 
tremely  injurious,  and  every  mercantile  connexion 
with  France  had  been  always  injurious  to  England. 
In  defence  of  the  treaty  it  was  maintained,  that  the 
comparative  character  of  the  English  and  Frem:h 
manufeu^tures,  and  artifidal  productions,  would  rai- 
der the  free  trade  more  beneficial  to  this  country 
than  to  France,  notwithstanding  her  soU,  climate^ 
and  natural  produce.  We  had  agreed  by  this  treaty 
to  take  from  France,  on  small  duties,  the  luxuries 
of  her  soil,  .which,  however,  the  refinement  of  this 
country  had  converted  into  necessaries.  The  wines 
of  France,  with  all  their  hi^  duties,  already  found 
their  way  to  our  tables ;  and  was  it  then  a  serious 
injury  to  admit  them  on  easier  terms  ?  The  admis- 
sion of  them  would  not  supplant  the  wines  of  For-* 
tugal  or  of  Spain,  but  o«^y  a  useless  and  perni- 
cious manufacture  in  our  own  country.  The  dimi* 
nution  on  brandy  was  also  an  eligible  measure,  and 
would  have  a  material  efi^ct  in  preventing  the  con- 
traband trade  in  an  article  so  much  used.  It  had 
been  oUected,  that  no  beneficial  treaty  would  be 
formed  between  this  country  and  France,  becai^^e 
no  such  treaty  had  ever  be^i  formed^  and  because, 
on  the  contrary^  a  commercial  intercourse  Mrith  her 
had  always  been  hurtful  to  England :  this  reascmtng 
was  completely  fallacious ;  it  deduced  a  similar  con- 
clusion from  totally  dissimilar  premises.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  we  had  no  commercial  connexion 
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^tb  Jranee»  and  the  relative  valae  of  the  respec*  c  h  a  v. 
tive  productions  were  totalty  chai^d.  When  a  ^^xvii. 
treaty  was  proposed  at  Ae  peace  of  Utrecht,  Eng-  "TtsT" 
land  was  extremely  deficient  in  those  manufacture^^ 
in  which  she  now  excelled,  and  much  inferior  to 
France  in  produce ;  by  a  free  trade  she  must  then 
have  been  a  great  loser,  because  she  would  have 
given  much  more  than  she  would  have  received : 
now  she  would  be  a  great  gainer,  because  she  would 
receive  much  more  than  she  gave.  The  present 
treaty  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affect  the  sti- 
pulations with  Portugal  The  French  wines  would- 
be  still  much  dearer,  notwithstanding  the  diminu- 
tk>i!i  of  the  duties.  In  a  political  view  it  certainly 
could  be  no  argument  against  the  adoption  of  a  sys« 
tern  of  conduct  in  one  species  of  circumstances, 
that  a  contrary  system  had  been  pursued  with  ac« 
knowledged  wisdom  in  a  different  situation  of  affitirs. 
Although  Mr.  Pitt  the  father  had,  when  his  country 
was  at  war  with  France,  employed  the  most  energe- 
tic and  successful  efforts  to  be  victorious  in  war, 
that  was  no  reason  that  Mr.  Pitt  the  son  should  not 
endeavour  equally  to  make  the  best  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances^ by  promoting  commerce  with  the  same 
country  when  at  peace.  The  minister  himself  con-  Denied  that 
troverted  Mr.  Fox's  position,  that  France  was  un-  ^*^*"  **  *"y 

%  111  /»    1  rrii  •  unalterable 

alterably  the  enemy  or  the  country.    The  existence  enmity  be. 
of  eternal  enmity,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  J^eand 
constitution  of  the  human  mind^  the  history  of  man-  snuia. 
kind,  and  the  experience  of  political  societies.  Every 
state  recorded  in  history,  had  been  at  different  times 
in  friendship  or  amity  with  its  several  neighbours. 
The  dissension  between  France  and  this  country  has 
arisen  from  mistaken  ambition  on  her  side ;  there  was 
no  more  natural  antipathy  between  an  Englishman 
and  a  Frenchman,  than  between  a  Frenchman  and 
a  Spaniard,  or  a  Frenchman  and  a  German.  France, 
ad%er  being  long  hostile  to  the  house  of  Austria^  had 
at  last  discovered,  that  it  was  much  more  advan- 
tageous 
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CHAP,  tageous  for  both  parties  to  cultivate  peace  and  bar--' 
xxxviL   jjjQjiy^  ^jjg^jj  ^Q  impair  tbeir  respective  strength,  and 

1787.      exhaust  their  resources.    Hostilities  had  been  cbt- 
ried  on  between  France  and  Austria,  without  very 
long  intervals  of  peace,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
profound  peace  had  subsisted  between  France  and 
England ;  there  was  nothing  improbable  in  an  idea 
that  such  a  system  might  again  prevail;  but  should 
war  again  arise,  would  the  treaty  deprive  us  of  our 
natural  watchfulness,  or  our  accustomed  strength  ? 
On  the  contrary,  as  it.  must   enrich   the   nation, 
it  would  also  prove  the  means  of  enabling  her  to 
combat  her  enemy  with  more  powerful  effect :  but 
it  was  now  much  less  likely  that  our  resources  should 
be  called  for  such  apurpose^than  at  former  periods. 
The  re-      If  evcr  Fraucc  and  her  allies  could  have  expected  to 
J^fiturerf  overwhelm  England,  their  hopes  might  have  beeni 
France,war-  sauguiue  iu  the  American  war;  they  had  united 
K^'Tf  the  whole  maritime  world  to  reduce  her  commerce 
England,  at    g^jjd  her  uavy,  but  they  had  totally  failed  in  reduc- 
^ughther    lug  our  uaval  power,  and  sunk  her  finances  to  a  si- 
Ae  poUcy     tuation  of  extreme  embarrassment ;  hence,  though 
^^^'      it  was  always  the  interest  of  France  to  avoid  war 
with  Great  Britain,  her  present  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  more  necessary  than  ever  to  abstain  from 
By  ,H,        hostiUties,  which,  under  her  embarrassment,  would 
treaty  both    exposc  her  to  inevitable  bankruptcy.    On  the  other 
ptrnes  pro-   j^^^^ j^  ^y  cultivating  a  connexion  with  this  country, 
moreexten-  ghc  must  perccivc  the  mcaus  of  rccovering  f Vom  her 
tTefr^'  difficulties.  From  all  these  considerations,  we  might 
spectivepro-  safely  infer  the  sincerity  of  France ;  no  doubt  tiiat 
thM  dther    country  would  gain  by  the  treaty ;  the  French  would 
could  else-    jjot  v idd  advantages  without  the  expectation  of  a 
return :  unless  the  other  party  derived  benefit  from 
the  agreement,  we  could  have*  little  hopes  of  its  pev 
manency;  but  Britain  would  reap  much  more. ad- 
vantage. France  gained  for,  her  wines,  and  her  pro- 
ductions, an  extensive  and  opulent  market;  we  did 
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the  same  to  a  much  greater  degree :  she  procured  a  chap. 
market  of  eight  millions  of  people  ;  we  a  market  of  -^^^^"^ 
twenty-four  millions  :  France  gained  this  market  for      ns7. 
her  produce,  which  employed  few  hands  in  the  pre- 
pa^ration,  gave  small  encouragement  to  navigation, 
and  afforded  little  to  the  state ;  we  gained  this  mar- 
ket for  our  manufactures,  which  employed  many 
hundred  thousand  of  our  countrymen  in  collecting 
the  materials  from  all  corners  of  tte  world,  advanced 
our  maritime  strength,  and  in  every  article  and  stage 
of  its  progress  contributed  largely  to  the  state. 

The  treaty  underwent  many  and  various  discus- 
sions throi^h  its  passage  in  both  houses ;  and  al- 
though there  neither  was,   nor  indeed  could  be 
much  novelty  of  argument,  as  it  had  been  so  fully 
canvassed,  yet  in  both  houses  it  called  forward  an 
exhibition  of  commercial  knowledge  and  philosopher, 
superior  to  any  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Bri- 
tish, and  consequently  in  any  senate.   In  the  house 
of   commons  several  young  members  very   emi- 
nently  distinguished  themselves,  by  speeches  for  and 
against  the  treaty,  e^ecially  Mr.  Grenville  on  the 
one    side,   Mr.  Grey  and   Mr.  Windham  on    the 
other.     In  the  house  of  peers,  .though  lord  Thur- 
low,   and  lord  Hawkesbury,   lord  Loughborough, 
and  lord  Carlisle,  with  other  peers  on  both  sides, 
exerted  their  respective  abilities  upon   this   sub- 
ject, yet  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  reasonings 
were    presented  by  the   marquis    of    Lansdown, 
and  the  bishop   of  Landaff.     The  oration  of  the 
former  nobleman^  in  some  respects,  coincided  with 
the  supporters,  and  in  others  with  the  opposers  ot 
the  treaty.     He  with  ministers  contended  on  the 
sound  policy  of  cultivating  an  amicable  intercourse 
with  France  ;  and  with  the  other  side,  that  the  je- 
ciprocity  on  which  the  treaty  was  said  to  be  founded 
was  merely  ideal,  and  that  Britain  must  greatly  lose 
by  the  stipulation  :  these  objections  were  weighty, 
if  weU  grounded  j    nevertheless   he  declared  nis 
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CHAP,  warm  and   cordial  support  of  the  treaty.  *    This 
xxxvu.  Bishop  of  LandaiSi  in  his  oration,  manifested  the 
i^g7      same  vigour  of  mind  and  industry  of  enquiry,  which 
rendered  him.  so  eminent  in  chemistry  and  theology. 
The  treaty    and  procured  the  applause  of  both  parties.     The 
is  supported  treaty  was  approved  by  a  great  majority  of  both 
maforiT^      houses ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  March  an  address  was 
presented  to  both  houses,  testifying  their  joint  ap- 
probation of  the  treaty  with  France. 

The  convention  with  Spain,  to  which  his  majesty's 
speech  had  alluded,  was  of  very  secondary  ani  sub- 
ordinate moment,  when  compared  with  the  treaty 
that  we  have  been  considering ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
by  no  means  unimportant.  The  agreement  in 
question  was  concluded  the  14th  of  July  ^  1786, 
and  chiefly  regarded  the  privilege  of  cutting  log- 
wood. The  British  possessions  on  the  Musquito 
shore  were  ceded  in  exchange  for  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  contract  produced 
little  animadversion  in  the  hou^e  of  commons,  but 

*  An  altercation  arose  from  the  debate  between  the  marquis  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond :  the  former  had  stated  the  danger  of  the  fortifications  of  CKerburg,  and, 
while  on. that  subject,  had  digressed  to  make  a  severe  animadversion  pn  his  grace's 
plan  for  fortifying  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.    The  duke  observed,  that  the  mar- 
qois's  opinion  declared  orally  and  in  writing,  as  witnesses  and  letters  coufed  prove, 
had,  when  himself  minister,  declared  his  perfect  approbation  of  the  plan,  to  reprobate 
which  he  had  now  deviated  from  the  question.     It  appeared,  however,  in  investiga- 
tion, that  the  marquis  had  never  expressly  and  explicitly  either  said  or  written,  dial 
he  concurred  with  the  duke  of  Richmond ;  his  grace  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  other  hearers, 
had  only  inferred  his  sentiments  from  his  words  and  coi^duct,  but  could  not  affirm 
that  he  had  plainly  and  categorically  said,  that  he  approved  of  the  [Jan.     They 
thought  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  plan,  because  he  spoke  of  it  very  favourably  when 
consulted  on  the  subject.     He  had,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  included  a  sum  for 
the  proposed  fortifications  in  the  estimates  of  expcnce  for  the  year.    His  lordship, 
however,  now  declared,  that  he  had  always  disapproved  of  the  scheme,  and  challenged 
his  grace  to  produce  a  scrap  of  writing  to  the  contrary.     Although,  by  this  declara- 
tion, it  would  appear  that  those  senators  were  mistaken  in  their  construction  of-his 
words  and  actions,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  their  interpretation  was,  according  to  the 
usual  rules  of  reasoning,  not  very  unnatural.     The  applicability,  however,  of  a  general 
criterion  to  the  explanation  of  a  particular  case,  must  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  subject.    The  duke  of  Richmond  went  so  far  as  to  charge  his 
lord^ip  with  insincerity ;  an  allegation  which  the  noble  peer  reprobated  with  great 
indignation,    hi  vindicating  himself,  the  marquis  of  Lansdpwn  asserted,  that  opkn- 
NBSS  was  his  characteristic,  and  that  it  was  solely  from  the  consideration  of  the  uo-, 
guardeduess  of  his  temper,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  had  secluded  himself 
from  the  world. 
^  See  Sute  Papers. 
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underwent  severe  strictures  in  the  house  of  lords ;  c  hap. 
the  opponents  of  administration  contended,  that  we  ^^^^^- 
certainly  could  have  ma.de  a  better  bargain,  than  to  \i^i, 
have  ceded  to  Spain  a  tract  of  land,  at  least  as  large 
as  the  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  yielded  us 
cotton,  indigo,  mahogany,  and  sugar,  in  exchange 
for  a  liberty  to  cut  logwood,  and  a  scanty  settle- 
ment of  twelve  miles  in  extent :  it  was  moreover 
ungrateful  to  the  British  subjects  who  resided  there- 
on the  faith  of  our  protection^  and  who  had  contri- 
buted every  efibrt  in  their  power  to  assist  their 
country.  Ministers  replied,  that  the  complaint  re- 
specting the  value  of  the  cession  arose  from  geo*» 
graphical  and  statistical  inaccuracy.  The  territory 
which  we  relinquished  was  much  less  extensive  and 
productive  than  lords  in  opposition  apprehended. 
On  the  second  subject  of  censure  they  asserted,  that 
the  number  of  British  subjects  settled  there  did  not 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty;  and  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  security  of  their  persons  and 
effects:  these  arguments  being  satisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  the  house,  they  declared  their  approba* 
tion  of  the  treaty. 

One  of  the  subjects  recommended  to  parliament  Conwiida- 
by  the  speech  from  the  throne,  was  the  consolida*  ^!^ 
tion  of  the  customs.  The  increasing  commerce  of 
this  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  accumulate^ 
burthens  on  the  other,  had  so  widely  exceeded  the 
expectation  of  our  ancestors,  and  all  the  grounds  of 
calculation  on  which  they  founded  their  system  of 
finance,  that  the  principles  which  they  adopted, 
though  sufficiently  suited  to  the  narrow  and  confined 
scale  of  our  former  exigencies  and  resources,  were 
no  longer  applicable.  The  consequence  of  retain- 
ing the  old  principle,  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  had  been  in  several  points 
of  view  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. The  first  institution  of  the  subsisting  duties  of 
jthe  customs  was  made  by  the  statute  of  tlie  twelfth 
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CHAP,  year  of  king  Charles  II.,  under  the  names  of  tonnage 
^^-5^  aind  poundage;  the  first,  an  impost  upon  wines, 
1787.  measured  by  the  quantity  imported ;  and  the  second, 
on  the  price  of  all  other  articles.  The  last  was 
therefore  liable  to  great  inaccuracies :  it  was  not 
calculated  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  com- 
modities, but  by  an  arbitrary  estimation,  perhaps  the 
market-price  of  the  article  at  the  time  of  imposing 
the  duty :  this  principle,  when  once  adopted,  was 
pursued  in  every  fresh  subsidy :  in  some  instances  it 
nad  operated,  by  imposing  additional  duties  calcu- 
lated at  so  much  per  cent,  upon  the  duty  already 
paid;  in  others  it  laid  a  farther  impost  of  the  same 
description  on  a  particular  denomination  of  the 
commodity;  almost  all  the  additional  subsidies 
had  been  appropriated  to  some  specific  fund  for  the 
payment  of  certain  annuities :  there  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  separate  calculation  for  each  made  at  the 
custom-house ;  and  from  the  complexity  of  the 
whole  system,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  mer- 
chant could  be  acquainted,  by  any  calculations  of 
his  own,  with  the  exact  amount  of  what  he  was  to 
pay.  To  remedy  this  great  abuse,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed to  abolish  all  the  duties  that  now  subsisted 
m  this  confused  and  complex  manner,  and  to  sub- 
stitute one  single  duty  on  each  article,  amounting, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
various  subsidies  now  paid ;  only  where  a  fraction 
was  found  in  any  of  the  sums,  to  change  it  for  the 
nearest  integral  number,  usually  taking  the  higher 
rather  than  the  lower.  This  advance  would  pro- 
duce an  increase  in  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
20,000  /.  per  annum,  and  lay  upon  the  public  a 
burden,  which  must  be  amply  compensated  by  the 
relief  which  the  merchants  were  to  experience  j&om 
the  intended  alteration.  Mr.  Pitt  had  given  com- 
plete attention  to  this  business ;  and  had  not  left;  one 
person  unconsulted  from  whom  any  information 
could  be  obtained ;  and  the  greatest  diligence  had 
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been  used  to  circulate  the  plan  among  the  most  ^^^,^- 
competent  judges  of  those  persons  who  were  im-  '- 

mediately  concerned  in  its  operation  and  effects,  n^?* 
The  proposed  scheme  caused  no  debate  ;  the  object 
was  so  evidently  advantageous,  and  the  means  so 
well  adapted,  as  to  command  the  concurrence  and 
approbation  of  the  whole  House^  j  and  a  bUl  for  the 
purpose  was  introduced  and  passed.  On  the  26th 
of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons  a  bill,  stating,  that  notorious  frauds  had  been 
committed  in  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  post  horses, 
and  providing  that,  as  a  remedy  to  the  evil,  the 
tax  should  be  farmed.  The  several  districts  were  to 
be  put  up  to  public  auction  at  the  present  amount 
received  in  each,  and  at  the  highest  rate  which  it 
ever  had  produced ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  there 
would  be  many  candidates;  hence  the  full  value 
might  be  expected.  Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  bill,  as 
tending  to  enlarge  the  number  of  collectors  very 
considerably,  and  in  the  same  proportion  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  crown:  it  was,  besides,  argued 
against  the  proposed  mode  of  taxation,  that  it  was 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  and 
to  the  general  system  of  our  revenue  ;  and  was  the 
mode  adopted  under  arbitrary  governments,  and  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  oppression  m  France  : 
the  precedent  was  in  the  highest  degree  alarmmg, 
and  required  to  be  warmly  resisted  m  the  outset. 
To  these  objections  the  minister  and  his  fnends  re- 
plied,  that  although  farmers  of  the  revenue  contri- 
buted, under  arbitrary  governments,  veiy  greatly 
to  the  miseries  of  the  people,  yet  it  was  not  trom 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  but  from  the  sys- 
tem  under  which  it  was  exercised.     The  powers  to 

I  Mr.  Burke,  who  rose  immediately  after  the  minister,  P'-f  ^»^f j}V"^^^^^^^^^^^ 
become  him,  o/those  who  like  him  unfortunately  felt «  tobe  fr^JJ^^'^J^y^^^^ 
tooppose  the  measures  of  government,  to  content  themselves  w^Oi^suUen  acqje^ 
cencTbut  on  the  contrary  to  rise  manfully  and  do  justice  to  the  measure,  ana  to 
murn  their  thaScrto  its  author,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  country.     See 
Parliamentary  Debates,  1787. 
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e  H  A  P.  be  giveti  to  the  fkitner,  were  no  greater  than  thos^ 
^^^^  At  present  entrusted  to  collectors :  after  considenu 
1787.  able  discussion,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  without 
a  division. 
Application  A  SUBJECT  was  inttoduCcd  iuto  the  house  of  com- 
SenteTB^fora  Hious,  which  bccame  repeatedly  the  object  of  its 
It^l^  ^  consideration  in  succeeding  sessions :  thiswasapro- 
.u.  •^  .^  position  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acts.  The  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England 
were  very  considerable,  both  in  number  and  opu- 
lence; and  certain  classes  of  them  derived  great 
lustre  from  the  learning  and  genius  of  their  leaders. 
An^ong  them  there  were  not  a  few  active,  bold,  and 
aspiring  men  ;  these  very  naturally  wished  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  power,  to  rise  to  a  political  superiority 
bver  those  to  whom  they  might  fancy  themselves 
intellectually  superior.  Among  sectarians,  the  in- 
fluence of  their  ministers  is  generally  greater  than 
under  an  establishment.  The  relation  between  the 
dissenting  pastor  and  his  flock  is  voluntary ;.  where- 
as between  a  clergyman  and  parishioners  it  is  created 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  former  has,  from  his 
Situation,  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  his  employ- 
ers, the  strongest  motives  of  interest  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  their  passions,  prejudices,  and  hu« 
mours" ;  because,  if  he  thwart  these,  the  proceeds 
of  his  labours  will  be  much  diminished.  The  latter, 
being  independent  of  the  bounty  of  those  whom  the 
constitution  of  the  country  has  delegated  to  his  spi^ 
ritual  care,  has  no  interested  motive  to  gratify  his 
parishioners,  any  farther  than  is  consistent  with 
wisdom  and  virtue.  The  sectarian  .minister,  like  a 
tradesman,  depends  for  subsistence  on  his  custom 
mers";  and  the  sure  way  of  increasing  the  number  of 
those  is  obsequiousness  ^  The  beneficed  clergyman, 

'  "  See  Home,  voLiv.  29p.  prefatory  to  the  history  of  the  reformation. 
"  Ibid.  01 « 

'^  The  reader  will  observe,  thet  here  I  merely  describe  the  genenl  tendency  of 
lituatioQ  to  influence  conduct. 

12  as 
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as  a  gentleman,  may  cultivate  the  good  will  of  his  c  hap. 
people,  and  the  friendship  of  the  most  deserving ;  ^xxvii. 
but  in  paying  his  court  need  not  stoop  beneath  a  '  Hsi. 
dignified  equality.  Sectarians  also  are  infinitely  more 
addicted  to  theological  disputations  than  members 
of  an  established  church.  The  zealous  agitators  of 
controversy  naturally  regard  with  much  vene- 
ration the  chief  professor  of  their  tenets.  From 
the^  causes,  the  influence  of  dissenting  preachers 
over  their  employers  was  and  must  have  been  very 
great.  It  certainly  then  was  very  easy  for  them  to 
render  the  people  zealous  and  eager  to  procure  pri- 
vileges so  gratifying  to  human  passions,  nor  were 
they  actualhr  wanting  in  attempts  to  pre-dispose  the 
public  in  their  favour.  Many  of  their  preachers 
were  literary  undertakers, -who  would  write  on  any 
or  every  subject  Doctors  Price,  Priestley,  and  some 
others,  furnished  ideas,  which,  by  the  assistance  of 
dilation,  repetition,  and  prolixity,  sent  to  the  world 
numberless  books  and^amphlets  on  the  severe  policy 
of  the  British  constitutioi^i,  which,  in  its  allotment 
of  offices,  had  required  certain  standards  of  quali- 
fication and  disposition  to  discharge  the  respective 
duties.  There  were  circumstances  which  they  con- 
ceived  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  their  object. 
The  dissenters  had  coincided  with  the  majority  of 
the  established  chutch,  in  supporting  the  minister  Dissenters 
of  the  crown  and  people  against  the  leader  of  a  con-  [o'^m^  pl„^ 
federacy ;  thence  they  inferred,  that  gratitude -would  and  thence ' 
induce  him  to  support  a  cause,  in  the  discussion  of  ^^.  * 
which  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  judges  ;  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  to  be  guided  by  private  affection  in  dfeliberating 
on  a  question  of  public  expediency.  The  minister  was 
on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  various  dis- 
^senters,  especially  Mr.  Beaiifoy;  this  consideration, 
they  apprehended,  would  have  great  weight  in  de- 
termining the  part  which  he,  as  a  lawgiver,  was 
to  act.  Mr.  Fox,  from  his  general  eagerness  to  di- 
minish restraints,  had  often  professsed,   and  uni- 

ee4  formly 
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CHAP,  f  orml^  manifested^  disapprobation  of  tests  and  snb- 
^^^^  scriptions :  it  was  not  doubted  he  would  be  friendly 
1787.     to  the  project,  the  whole  dissenting  interest,  sup- 
ported by  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties,  would, 
thev  trusted,  produce  the  desired  repeal* 
^^rv^ioM         Delegates  were  appointed  to  arrange  and  con- 
^SumSt  duct  their  plans;  these  did  not  directly  petition 
A^"  fe"  ur  P^u^liament,  but  first  published  and  dispersed  a  pa- 
vour.  p^^^  whioh  they  called  "  the  case  of  the  protestant 
dissenters,  with  reference  to  the.  test  and  corpora- 
tion acts.p"     This  treatise  exhibited  the  history  of 
the   corporation  and  test  acts;  the  hardships  to 
which  conscientious  dissenters  were   exposed   by 
those  restrictory  statutes ;  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate both  the  justice  and  expediency  of  afibrd- 
ing  them  efiectual  relief.    When  this  representation 
explained  to  the  public  their  anprehension  of  the 
predicament  in  which  they  stood,  fhe  dissent^:^  en- 
gaged Mr.  Beaufoy  to  move,  that  the  house  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  those  acts. 
ri££T^^  In  introducing  this  subject,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
aiiue  in  par-  the  scuator  in  the  first  place,  stated,  what  were  the 
Uamtm.      exceptionable  provisions  of  itie  law ;  and  in  the  nex^ 
the  peculiar  period  and  circumstances  of  its  enaet-^ 
ment.     The  test  act  required  of  every  persmi  ae^ 
cepting  a  civil  office,  or  a  commission  in  the  army 
or  navy,   to  take  the  sacrament  within  a  limited 
time ;  and  if^  without  qualifying  himself^  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  any  office^  or  hold  any  commis- 
sion, he  not  only  incurred  a  large  .  pecuniary   pe- 
nalty, but  was  disabled  thenceforth  for  ever  from 
bringing  an^  action  in  course  of  law  5  from  prose- 
cuting a  smt  in  the  courts  of  equity ;  from  being 
the  guardian  of  a  child,  or  the  executor  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  and  receiving  any  legacy.     On  the^. 
second  head,  he  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  act, 
and  the  noted  though  despicable  artifice  by  which 

»  Sec  Domestic  Literature  in  the  New- Annual  Review  for  1787. 

Charles  11. 
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Chdrles  II.  defeated  its  repeal.?    He  farther  eildea-  chap. 
v<mred  to  prove,  that  the  aissenters  had  always  been   ^^^^^' 
&vourable  to  the  present  happy  establishment,  and      its?. 
that  their  general  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  en- 
title them  to  the  gratitude  and  regard  of  every  true 
patriot.     Lord  North,  who  had  been  lately  deprived  ^^^j^» 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  and  thereby  prevented  from  tc^^)^!^. 
regular  and  constant  attendance  in  parliament,  caine  '^^  «ppt|<?- 
that  day  forward  to  defend  the  church  from  appre-  mlcdtotiM 
bended  encroachment.     His  lordship,  educated  at  ^**^^**' 
Oxford,  and  impressed  with  the  sentiments  which 
that  university  has  uniformly  inculcated,   was  a 
strenous  supporter  of  episcopal  doctrines.    Though 
too  benevolent  in  disposition  and  mild  in  temper  K>r 
bigotry,  he  was  the  warm  friend  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and 
had  always  opposed  the  dissenters  when  applying 
for  a  change.     He  now  declared  himself,  though 
attached  to  the  church,  the  sincere  friend  of  reli- 
gious liberty.     Far  should  he  be  froni  opposing  the 
present  motion,  if  it  sought  no  mdre  than  the  free 
and  entire  exercise  of  the- rights  of  conscience ;  but 
k  prayed  for  the  repeal  of  an  act,  which  was  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  constitution,  and  to  which  we 
owed  the  inestimable  blessings  of  freedom ;  and  re- 
commended a  proceeding  contrary  to  the  happy  ex- 
perience of  a  centuiy.     It  had  been  said,  that  the 
test  act  was  an  indignity  to  the  dissenters  :  but  had 
we  not  resolved,  that  no  monarch  should  sit  on  the 
throne  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  test  ?  If  the 
throne  were  offered  to  any  prince,  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  conscience,  declined  this  conditio^,  surely 
the  refusal  of  the  throne  to  that  prince  would  be  no 
indignity.   There  was  no  complaint  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny;  universal  toleration  was  established ;  let 
tnem  therefore  guard  against  change  in  the  church, 
nor  confound  the  free  exercise  of  religion  with  ad-- 

4  Hume,  vol.  viii. 

missibility 
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c  H  A  P.  missibility  to  civil  anid  military  appointments.     Mr. 
^^^"'  Ktt,  supported  the  same  side  of  tne  question  ;  and 
1787.      began  by  marking  the  difference  between  civil  and 
Mr.  Pitt      religious  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  political  trusts 
2^^* '     on  the  other.    The  former,  every  good  constitution 
pSitkiw-   of  government  must  secure  to  all  its  subjects;  the 
pediency.     latter  was  bestowed  with  discrimination,  according 
to  individual  qualification  and  disposition,  of  which 
the  community  had  the  right  of  judging  by  any  nde 
that  it  thought  expedient.    The  test  was  merely  the 
condition  required  by  the  employer  from  persons  to 
The  test  no  whom  he  Committed  a  trust.     Every  master  had  an 
SnSS^!"'  unquestionable  right  to  declare  the  conditions  in 
tion;  mere-  which  he  would  admit  service ;  and  none  could  be 
tfoS.^^^*°***     aggrieved  by  an  exclusion  arising  from  himself.  The 
present,  therefore,  was  not  a  question  of  grievance 
and  redress,  but  simply  of  policy.    On  this  question 
legislation  had  only  one  subject  of  deliberation,  was 
it  expedient,  in  the  present  circumstances,  senti- 
Ofadmis-     ments,  and  principles  of  the  dissenters,  for  the  na- 
Mrtam^of-    *^^^  ^^  employ  them  in  certain  specified  office  ? 
fices.  To  such  an  enquiry,  evety  recapitulation  of  former 

history  was  extraneous  :  a  repeal  might  have  been 
wise  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  and  unwise  in  the 
reign  of  George  III;  The  dissenters  were,  un- 
doubtedly, a  body  of  men,  who  were  entitled  to 
the  consideration  of  parliament ;  but  there  was 
another  class  equally  respectable,  and  more  nume- 
rous, whose  fears  on  this  occasion  would'^be  alarmed. 
Many  members  of  the  church  of  England  conceived, 
that  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  our  constitution 
would  be  seriously  injured,  and  their  apprehensions 
were  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  If  he  were  arguing 
on  principles  of  rights  he  should  not  talk  of  alarm ; 
but  he  had  already  said,  he  was  arguing  upon  prin- 
ciples of  expediency.  The  church  and  state  were 
united  upon  principles  of  expediency  j  and  it  con- 
cerned those,  to  whom  the  well-being  of  the  state 
was  entrusted^  to  take  care  that  the  church  should 

not 
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is^  rashly  be  demoliBhed.    The  persons  who  now  chap. 
applied,  declared,  that  they  meant  nothing  politi(^al  xxxvn. 
by  their  application ;    but  he  must    look  at  hu-      1737. 
man  actions  to  find  out  the  springs.     Highly  as  he  Emi'ient 
thought  of  many  of  the  present  dissenters,  he  could  t^^ 
not  but  observe  there  were  persons  among  them,  themselves 
who    would    not    admit    that    any    establishment  ^m. 
was  necessary ;  and  against  such  it  became  the  le- 
gislature to  be  upon  their  guard.   Doctor  Priestley, 
whose  abilities  and  learning  were  very  high,  and 
whose  opinions  were  received  as  oracles  by  a  certaiil 
class  of  dissenters,  hiad  proclaimed  enmity  against 
the  church.     Sectarians  (he  said)  were  wisely  plac-  therefore 
ing  as  it  were,  grain  by  grain,  a  train  of  gunpowder,  "« to  e^.' 
to  which  the  match  would  one  day  be  laid  to  blow  tend  their 
up  the  fabric  of  error,  which  could  never  be  again  ^^^^' 
raised  upon  the  same  foundation.     When  he  saw 
proceedings,    intended  to  subvert  so  important  a 
part  of  our  polity,  he  thought  circumspection  and 
vigilance  absolutely  necessary :  when  there  was  an 
avowed  design  to  sap  the  fortress,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  garrison  to  secure  the  outposts :  the  dis- 
senters already  enjoyed  every  mental  freedom  to 
serve  God,  according  to  their  consciences,  in  the 
most  ample  degree  :  what  they  now  required,  was 
inexpedient  and  dangerous.  These  sentiments  deep- 
ly  impressed  the  house ;  and  on  a  division,  the  pro-  Theappii- 
position  of  Mr*  Beaufoy  was  negatived  by  a  majo-  ^^^/*  ^^ 
rity  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- eight  to  one  hun- 
dred. 

.  Soon  after  this  application,  a  ^bill  was  introduced 
for  granting  indulgence  to  a  dlifferent  species  of 
complainants  ;  these  were  insolvent  debtors.  The 
vast  increase  of  commerce  pomed  opulence  on  the 
nation ;  but  to  many  individuals,  unavoidable  losses 
or  injudicious  speculations,  brought.bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  Luxury,  growing  with  commerce  and  nches, 
spread  its  influence  over  society ;  the  immense  for- 
tunes that  were  acquired  by  extortion  and  pecula- 
tion 
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CHAP,  tion  in  the  East,  and  during  the  American  wjs^, 
•^"^^"'  through  the  prodigal  efiusion  of  the  public  money, 
i78t.      stock-jobbing,  and  other  causes,  operated  upon  the 
minds  of  many  traders,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
desire  of  rapid  accumulation.    This  spirit  suggested 
various  schemes,  which  being  much  more  extensive 
than  the  capital  that  could  be  employed,    failure 
produced  certain  ruin.     Gaming  of  every  kind  was 
extremely  prevalent :   the  example  of  some  very 
eminent  characters,  combining  with  their  winning 
and  impressive   manners^   injected   their  intimate 
associates  with  this  particular  vice,  and  with  general 
extravagance;  and  that  consequence  extended  it- 
self to  many  of  their  political  supporters.     The 
metropolis  teemed  with  gambling  tradesmen ;  these 
became  strenuous  politicians,  who  wished  to  have  a 
share  in  directing  the  business  of  the  nation,  and 
that  they  might  deliberate  in  the  tavern,  they  neg- 
lected their  shops ;  imitating  those  whom  they"  ad- 
mired, they  followed  them  to  their  private  pastimes  ; 
and  closed  their  exertions  in  the  King^s  Bench  or 
Fleet  prisons ;  and  the  number  of  imprisoned  debt- 
ors, through  either  misfortune  or  vice,  was  extremely 
great.   There  can  be  no  wise  a^id  just  reason  for  con- 
fining a  debtor,  but  to  compel  payment ;  if  there 
be  no  property  concealed,  confinement  of  the  debtor 
cannot  restore  the  creditor's  right :  were  it  practi- 
cable to' compel,  in  every  case,  the  debtor  to  give  up 
his  effects  to  the  creditor,  as  from  effects  not  per- 
son  his  reimbursement  must  proceed,    imprison- 
ment '  might  appear  no  longer  to  answer  any  just 

purpose 

'  Mr.  Burke  delivered  the  following  opinion  on  this  important  subject,  in  his 
address  to  the  electors  of  Bristol : — "  There  are  two  capital  faults  in  oar  btw,  with 
relation  to  civil  debtff.  One  b,  that  every  m^n  is  presumed  solvent ;  a  presumption, 
in  innumerable  cases,  directly  against  truth;  therefore  the  debtor  is  ordered,  on  a 
supposition  of  ability  and  fraud,  to  be  coerced  his  liberty  until  he  makes  payment. 
By  this  means,  in  all  cases  of  civil  insolvency,  without  a  pardon  from  his  creditcxs, 
he  is  to  be  imprisoned  for  life;  and  thus  a  mberable  mistaken  invention  of  artificial 
science  operates  to  change  a  civil  into  a  criminal  judgment,  and  to  scourge  misfor- 
tune or  indiscretion  with  a  punishment  which  the  law  does  not  inflict  on  very  great 
crhnes.    The  next  fault  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that  punishment  is  not  on  the 

opinion 
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purpose  to  the  creditor    The  laws  of  imprisonment  chap. 
for  debt  were,  by  'many  of  the  most  enlightened   xxxvii. 
men,  deemed  a  great  blemish  in  the  legislative  code      1787. 
of  the  country.     Cautious,  however,  not  hastily  to 
innovate,  lawgivers,  instead  of  changhig  the  prin- 
ciple had  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
operation  by  temporary  expedients.     One  of  these 
was  by  insolvent  acts,  which  have   been  usually 
passed  at  periods  of  various  distance,  when  the  pn- 
sons  of  the  kingdom  were  so  full,  as  to  be  supposed 
to  render  them  absolutely  necessary.     The  last  of 
these  had  been  passed  in  the  year  I7SO,  and  bills 
of  this  kind  had  been  repeatedly  proposed,  but 
negatived.     This  year  a  proposition   to  a  similar  ®'}?^°^l*® 
effect  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  chief  Zutm  "" 
supporters  were  lord  Kinnaird,  the  earl  of  Hope-  <i«»>torj. 
toun,  the  duke   of  Norfolk*,    but  above  all   lord 
Rawdon.      This  accomplished  nobleman  we  have 
already   seen^  distinguished  as  a  soldier;  equally 
excelling  in  the  arts  of  peace,  he  was  now  become 
eminent  as  a  member  of  the  senate.  With  his  many 
other  virtues,  remarkable  for  humanity,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  alleviation  of  misery  :  bis  lord-  Enlightened 
ship  supported  the  liberation  of  insolvent  debtors,  J^u^'^o?^ 
both  on  the  ground  of  mercy  and  political  expedi-  lord  Raw- 
ency.     Do  not  confine  debtors  (he  said)  to  gratify  ^°°* 
the  resentment  of  creditors !   Do  not,   because  one 
individual  is  malignant,  suffer  another  to  be  miser- 
able !    By  confining  insolvent  debtors,  you  prevent 
■    ■         ^  '  ■  ■ 

opinion  of  an  equaf  and  a  public  judge ;  but  is  referred  to  the  arbitrary  discretion,  of 
a  private,  nay  interested  and  irritated,  individual.  He  who  formally  is,  and  sub- 
stantially ought  to  be,  the  judge,  is,  in  reality  no  more  than  ministerial,  a  mere 
executive  instrument  cf  a  private  man,  who  is  at  once  judge  and  party ;  every  idea 
of  judicial  order  is  subverted  by  this  procedure.  If  the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why 
is  it  punished  with  arbitrary  imprisonment  ?  If  it  be  a  crime,  why  is  it  delivered 
into  private  hands  to  pardon  without  discretion,  or  to  punish  without  mercy  and 
without  measure  ?" 

*  This  nobleman,  hitherto  mentioned  in  tlie  histoVy  as  the  earl  of  Surry,  had, 
about  a  year  before,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  by  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
present  duke  is  the  first  protestant  representative  of  the  family. 

*'  See  this  volume,  pcusim, 

them 
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CHAP,  them  from  benefiting  themselves,  their  families,  and 


the  community;  and  you  deprive  them  of  every 
1787.  possible  means  of  indemnifpng  their  creditors. 
Clauses  may  be  introduced,  which  would  relieve 
misfortune  without  suffering  fraud  to  escape.  Lord 
Thurlow  had  been  uniformly  the  chief  opposer  of 
the  several  insolvent  bills,  and  now  maintained  the 
same  ground.  His  arguments  on  the  subject  have 
been  frequently  imputed  to  a  severe  unmerciful  dis- 
position ;  but  whether  conclusive  or  not,  when  fairly 
canvassed,  they  discover  no  marks  of  such  a  spirit ; 
they  manifestly  arise  from  a  policy,  suggested  by 
an  extensive  view  of  a  commercial  country,  and  the 
means  of  encouraging  industry  and  frugality,  and 
restraining  idleness  and  extravagance:  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  of  his  reasoning,  these  were 
evidently  his  objects.  His  lordship,  to  answer  theo- 
retical ingenuity,  which  expatiated  on  the  miseries 
that  a  rigorous  creditor  might  inflict  on  an  inno- 
cent though  unfortunate  debtor,  stated  a  simple 
and  broad  fact:  English  creditors,  as  a  collective 
body,  are  distinguished  for  lenity  ;  to  support  this 
assertion  he  appealed  to  observation  and  experience; 
and  affirmed,  that  lawyers  and  judges,  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  professions  had  the  most  frequent 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  treatment  of  debtors 
by  creditors,  were  beyond  all  others  the  most  deeply 
impressed  with  this  truth.  Lord  Mansfield  had 
observed,  that  for  twenty  prodigal  debtors,  there 
scarcely  appeared  in  the  course  of  law  one  cruel 
creditor:  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  discriminated 
between  misfortune  and  vice :  the  bankrupt  code 
was  instituted  for  the  relief  of  traders,  who  failed 
through  unforeseen  misfortunes ;  they  were  the 
proper  objects  of  generosity  and  protection  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand«  those  who  ran  in  debt,  knowing 
that  they  should  never  be  able  to  pay,  were  cer- 
tainly fit  subjects  of  thp^t  severity,  which  the  law,*  as 

it 
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it  stood^  empowered  their  creditors "  to  exercise  j  chap. 
besides,  in  the  last  insolvent  act,  the  preamble  had   ^^^^"' 
declared   that  it  was  not   likely   any  more  such      ns?. 
acts  should  be  passed  ;  and  thus  in  a  great  measure 
pledged  the  public  faith  to  creditors:  as  he  was 
inimical  to  the  insolvent  bill,  he  said  he  intended 
to  propose   several   regulations  for  mitigating  the 
miseries  of  imprisoned  debtors.    This  bill  was  nega-  The  biii  is 
lived,  on  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three  "eg^tived. 
to  twelve. 

A  QUESTION  was  this  session  submitted  to  the  inquiry 
house  of  lords  concerning  peers  of  the  kingdom  sottish 
of  Scotland  who  acquired  British  peerages.  Du-  peerages: 
ring  the  preceding  summer,  the  earl  of  Abercorn, 
and  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  had  been  called  to  the  dignity  of  British 
peers,  by  the  titles  of  viscount  Hamilton,  and  baron 
Douglas  ;  notwithstanding  which,  they  continued  to 
sit  as  representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 
Lord  Stormont  contended,  that  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  granted  to  Scottish  peers  ae  a  recom- 
pence  for  the  loss  of  an  hereditary  seat  in  parlia- 
ment :  those  who  no  longer  suffered  the  loss,  could 
therefore  no  longer  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
compensation.  Having  recapitulated  the  history 
of  the  union  to  illustrate  his  positions,  he  moved, 
that  the  earl  of  Abercorn  and  the  duke  of  Queens- 
bery,  who  had  been  chosen  in  the  number  of  the 
sixteen  peers,  having  been  created  peers  of  Great 
Britain,  thereby  ceased  to  sit  in  that  house  as  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  His  lordship 
rested  his  principal  argument  on  %  resolution  of  the 
house  of  lords,  which  was  passed  in  January  I709, 
that  a  peer  of  Scotland,  sitting  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  a  patent  passed  since  the 
union,  had  no  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
sixteen  peers  of  Scotland.     From '  this  opinion  of 

"  Lord  Thurlow  did  not  here  overturn  the  objection  to  a  system  which  makes 
the  party  both  judge  and  punisher. 

the 
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,  the  house,  declaring  that  such  peers  could  not 
choose  representatives,  his  lordship  inferred,  that 
they  could  not  be  representatives  themselves.  Lord 
Loughborough  supported  this  constructive  inter- 
pretation :  lord  Thurlow,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained*, that  a  resolution  of  either  house  did  not 
constitute  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  they  ought 
to  abide  by  that  law,  according  to  its  literal  mean- 
ing. Another  debate  soon  after  took  place  on  a 
question  nearly  connected  with  this,  but  to  which 
the  resolution  of  1 709  more  directly  applied :  whe- 
ther British  peers,  created  since  the  union,  could 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  Scottish  representative : 
both  sides  were  supported  and  opposed  on  the  same 
grounds  as  in  the  foregoing  case ;  and  both  motions 
were  negatived.  * 

A  SUBJECT  equally  interesting  and  important  at 
this  time  attracted  the  public  attention,  and  under- 
went a  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  amiable,  engaging,  and  accom- 
plished^ with  a  vigorous  understanding,  possessed 
strong  affections,  and  was  not  without  that  dispo- 
sition to  pleasure  which  so  often  accompanies  the 
sensibility  and  animation  of  youth,  especially  in 
such  rank  and  circumstances  as  easily  afford  the 
objects  of  pursuit  and  the  means  of  attainnjent. 
Attached  to  the  fair  sex,  the  manly  beauty  of  his 
face  and  person,  apart  from  his  other  advantages, 
procured  him,  in  the  susceptible  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trywomen, incitements,  which  while,  it  is  admitted 
as  a  moral  proposition  that  ascetic  virtue  ought  to 
have  resisted,  it  must  be  allowed  as  an  historical 
fact,  that  such  virtue  is  not  very  common  in  young 
men  of  twenty-four.  Generous  by  disposition,  the 
prince  was  munificent  in  bounty-;  social  and  elegant. 


"  At  the  election  of  the  ejii  of  Selkirk  and  lord  Kinnaird,  to  represent  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Queen&berry  and  the  earl  of  Aber- 
corn,  the  dukes  of  Queensberry  and  Gordon  had  given  their  votes  as  pesn  of 
Scotland. 

he 
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he  wks sumptuous  in  hospitality:  much  connected  chap. 
with  the  chief  characters  of  opposition,  he  partook,  .  \ 

of  amusements,  which  constituted  the  favourite  re-  i787. 
creation  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the 
party.  The  effect  of  so  great  an  additional  source 
of  expenditure  to  his  convivial  splendor  and  ex-  » 
panded  generosity,  was,  that  his  income  did  not 
prove  sufficient,  and,  that  he  had  before  summer 
1786  incurred  a  very  considerable  debt.  Finding 
himself  in  such  circumstances,  and  desirous  of  ren- 
dering justice  to  his , creditors,  his  highness  resolved 
to  suppress  the  establishment  of  his  household  and 
every  useless  expence,  and  to  save  *from  his  income 
its  greater  portion,  to  be  applied  bv  trustees  for  the 
liquidation  of  his  incumbrances.  He  had  hitherto, 
like  many  other  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  trained 
running  horses  for  Newmarket,  and  the  other  places 
of  public  contention,  ttis  racers,  his  hunters,  and  ' 
even  his  coach-horses,  were  now  sold  by  public  auc- 
tion. The  buildings  of  Carl  ton-house  were  stopped, 
and  some  of  the  principal  rooms  shut  up  from  use  ; 
and  the  heir  of  the  crown  retired  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  station  to  do  justice  to  his  creditors. 
This  conduct  in  itself  did  the  highest  honour  to  the 
sentiments  and  rectitude  of  the  prince  ;  but  a  con- 
sideiration  totally  irrelative,  entered  into  the  estimate 
which  many  formed  of  its  merits.  His  highness 
had  in  the  several,  objects  of  his  attachment,  dis- 
played a  discriminating  selection,  which  required 
the  union  of  mental  qualifications  with  corporeal 
graces.  The  lady  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  situation  of 
principal  share  of  his  attention,  was  Mrs.  Fitzher-  ^^  ^''^'' 
bert ;  a  woman  who,  besides  the  charms  and  fasci- 
nations of  beauty  and  accomplishments,  possessed  a 
very  respectable  character :  from  this  last  circum- 
stance  a  report  originated,  that  greatly  interested 
the  public  :  one  relation  being  presumed,  was  justi- 
fied, on  the  part  of  the  lady  by  the  presumption  of 
another.  It  was  currently  reported,  that  the  cere- 
VOL.  Ill,  F  F  mony 
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CHAP,  ffiony  of  marriage  between  Mrsk  Fitzherbert  and 
^^^^^'  her  lover  had  been  privately  performed ;  and  as  she 
1787.  was  of  the  Roman  catholic  persuasion,  that  the 
officiating  clergyman  was  a  priest  of  her  own  reli- 
gion. Aa  a  legal  contract,  no  such  marriage  could 
have  been  concluded,  according  to  the  written  sta- 
tutes which  regard  the  royal  family  ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  such  a  ceremony  might  have  been  performed, 
but  the  belief  that  it  actually  took  place,  was  totally 
inconsistent  with  a  just  and  candid  estimation  of  the 
princess  character :  it  proceeded  on  one  of  two 
suppositions;  either  that  he  disregarded  his  own 
particular  station,  under  its  constitutional  limits  and 
prescriptions,  and  the  recent  laws  enacted  respecting 
the  royal  family,  or  that  he  had  consented  to  an 
appearance  which  he  well  knew  could  not  be  valid  ; 
and  thus  practised  deception  on  the  other  party. 
Improbable  as  the  report  was  in  its  subject,  and 
totally  unsupported  by  any  evidence^  neverthelen 
It  was  very  prevalent,  and  created  considersJble 
alarm*  The  prince's  friends  had  expected  an  in- 
terference from  a  still  higher  quarter  to  extricate 
him  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  Finding  no 
measure  of  this  kind  in  agitation,  and  from  other 
incidents  inferring  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the 
&ther,  many  imputed  the  apprehended  coldness  to 
dissatisfaction  with  certain  portions  of  the  son's 
conduct,  especially  his  close  connexion  with  that 
party  which  opposed  the  ministers  of  his  majesty's 
choice,  who  had  been  appointed  under  so  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances;  and. not  a  few  attributed  some 
i  ahare  of  the  alleged  displeasure  to  the  abovemeo- 
ti(med  report.  From  July  I786  to  April  I787,  these 
topics  continued  greatly  to  engross  the  thoughts 
and  conversation  of  the  public ;  but  had  not  been 
deemed  fit  subjects  for  pariiamentary  consideratioiL 
His  ^hness  now  authorized  Mr.  Alderman  Newn- 
ham  to  represent  to  the  house  of  ccHnmons  his  eoi- 
faanassed  situation.     On  the .  dOth  of  April  that 

gentleman 
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gmthmBXi  opened  the  business :  he  previously  asked  c  ft  a  p. 
Mr,  Htt,  if  he  had  any  design  of  bringing  forward   ^^^^"'^ 
a  motion  for  the  relief  of  the  prince ;  and  being      1787. 
answered  that  he  had  received  no  commands  from 
the  king  on  the  subject,  the  alderman  gave  notice^ 
that,  on  the  24th  of  May,  he  should  make  a  motion 
to  that  effect.   This  intimation  excited  much  anxiety 
in  the  house,  as  it  seemed  to  lead  to  such  interesting 
discussions,     Mr.  Newnham,  on  one  of  the  inter-^ 
vening  days,  ei^plained  the  precise  nature  of  hig 
motion ;  which  was  to  address  the  king,  praying 
him  to  take  into  his  consideration  the  derangement 
of  the  prince's  affairs ;  and  to  grant  him  such  relief 
as  his  wisdom  should  deem  expedient  and  suitable  } 
and  pledging  the  house  to  make  good  the  same^ 
Mr.  Pitt  earnestly  wished  that  the  motion  should 
not  be  brought  forward :  there  were  circumstances 
(he  said)  respecting  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  th^ 
prince,  that  would  render  the  present  proposition 
inimical  to  iHe  object  of  its  author  :  the  application 
ought  to  originate  elsewhere^  and  not  in  the  house  i 
9  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  the  party 
principally  concerned,  and  another  personage^  re# 
specting  financial  embarrassments.     Mr.  Pitty  with 
his  usual  closeness,  kept  to  the  subject  which  wac^ 
introduced  by  Mr.  Newnham ;  but  some  of  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  administration  introduced  an 
extraneous  topic,  in  an  allusion  to  the  prevailing 
rumours.    Messrs.  Fox  and  iShAidan  reprobated  the 
report  to  which  this  insinuation  refer^'ed  j  and,  at 
the  next  meeting  erf*  the  bouse,  Mr,  Fox  declared  he 
had  authority  from  the  prince  to  contradict  the 
allegation.    In  law,  as  Mr.  Fox  observe4>  it  could 
not  take  place ;  and  in  fact,  Mr.  Fox  pledged  the 
veracity  of  his  highness  that  it  h^d  not  t^ken  plaqe^ 
'Spiis  public  disavowal,  at  the  instance  of  the  heir 
apparent,   afforded  very  grent  satisfaction  to  th^ 
whde  house.    On  recurring  to  Im  pecmnj^uy  situ-.r 
ation^  Mr.  Fox  declared,  ^at  i)o»  pm^^  w«i  1^- 

F  F  2  ling 
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CHAP,  ling  to  give  a  general  aiid  fair  account  of  his  debtsj 
xxxvir. .  g^^^  if  any  part  of  it  was  doubted,  he  would  present 
1787.      a  clear  explanation  of  the  particulars  to  the  king  or 
his  ministers.     He  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to 
afford  the  house  every  possible  satisfaction  ;   and 
there  was  not  a  circumstance  of  his  life  which  he 
was  ashamed  to  have  known. 
Satisfartiw         Meanwhile,  intcrvicws  took  place  between  Mn 
niy adjust-    D^ndas  and  his  highness;  and  the  following  day 
between  the  minister  and  the  prince.     Mr.  Newn- 
ham  being  made  acquainted  with  the  result,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  motion  was  intended  to  be  made, 
declared  it  was  no  longer  necessary.     About  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  a  message  from  the  king  was 
delivered  to  parliament,  stating,  that  his  msijesty 
with  great  concern  acquainted  them,  that  the  prince 
•    had  incurred  a  very  large  debt,  which,  if  left  to  be 
discharged  out  of  his  annual  income^  would  render 
it  impossible  for  him  to  support  an  estabUshment 
that  would   be  suited   to   his  rank  and   station* 
His  majesty  was  induced  to  the  present  applicatfon 
by  his  paternal  affection  to  the  prince  of  Wales  5  , 
.    he  could  not,  however,  desire  the  assistance  of  par- 
liament,  but  on  a  well-grounded  conviction  that 
the  prince  would  avoid  contracting  any  debts  in 
future.     With  a  view  to  this  object,  the  king  had 
directed  a  sum  of  10,000/.  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
civil  list,   in   addition    to   his  former  allowance ; 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  prince 
had  given  the  fullest  assurance  of  his  determinatic»i 
to  confine  his  future  expences  within  his  income, 
and  had  settled  a  plan,  and  fixed  an  order  in  his 
economy,  which,  it  was  trusted,  would  effectually 
secure  the  due  execution  of  his  intentions.     He 
farther  recommended  to  the  commons  to  direct, 
that  the  works  of  Carlton-house  should  be  properly 
finished.     In  answer  to  this  ip essage,  161,000/.  were 
voted  for  the  payment  of  the  princess  debts^  and 
20,000/.  for  the  completion  of  his  palace. 

The 
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The   conduct   of  Mr.  Hastings    continued    to  chap. 
occupy  the  attention  of  parliament,  and,  produced 
an  extraordinary  display  of  abilities.     One  charge      i787. 
of  great  importance  had  been  decided  against  the  ^^"fn"^' 
late  governor-general :  the  event  of  the  accusation  Mr.Ha*. 
respecting  Cheyt  Sing,  had  surprised  and  alarmed  ^^*'- 
Mr.  Hastings  and  his  friends.     Many  supporters  of 
administration  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  accused 
in  a  very  favourable  light;  thence  his  advocates 
seem  to  have  inferred,  that  Mr.  Pitt  entertained  a 
similar  opinion.     One  of  the  most  important  quali- 
ties of  a  great  minister  is,  that  secrecy  which  avoids 
the  communication  of  sentiments   or  intentions, 
unless  prudence  admit  or  duty  require  that  they 
should  be  manifested.     This  self-command,  the  firm 
mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
and  no  artifice  can  discover  what  he  resolves  to 
conceal.     In  the  present  case  he  studied  the  charges 
separately,  and,  as  became  a  judge,  abstained  from 
publishing  his  opinion,  until  he  was  prepared  to 
deliver  judgment.     Mn  Hastings,  therefore,    saw 
that  the  vote  of  the  prime  minister  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  respective 
charges  ;  and  that  in  cases  comprehending  probable 
grounds  both  of  blame  and  justification,  it  might  be 
doubtful  what  his  sentence  might  be  on  some  of  the 
subsequent  accusations.    The  authority,    he  was 
aware,  of  so  highly  prized  talent^  and  integrity, 
would  be  great  with  those  who,  hesitating  between  , 
contending  probabilities,  found  a  difficulty  them-     ' 
ipelves  in  forming  a  decisive  opinion.  .  Much  more     • 
anxiety  and  doubt  now,  therefore,  displayed  them- 
selves in  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,   than  when 
Major  Scott,  in  the  exultation  of  anticipated  victory, 
had  so  eagerly  invited  Mr.  Burke  to  the  combat* 
The  press  teemed  with  defences  of  the  late  governor-  ^^^s** 
general ;   either  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  jcon-       ^^^^' 
viction  and  friendship.  Or  the  purchased  productions 
of  literary  ability:  the  former  were  more  disioter- 

F  F  3  ested 
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c  rt  A  p-  ested  in  the  motive ;  the  tetter  ftiore  successflil  m 
xxxvin  ^j^^  execution.  Some  of  Mn  Hastings's  Spends,  in- 
Ij^j.  deed,  very  injudiciously,  !Ab  well  as  uflcillididly, 
^scribed  bacj  or  frivolous  motives  to  the  chief  inen 
on  both  sides  of  the  house  who  voted  for  the  iffl- 
peachmentt  They  asserted,  that  Mr.  Burke  was 
Actuated  by  f  esentmgnt ;  that  Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Windham,  Adam,  Anstruth^r,  Grey,  sir  Gilbat 
Elliot,  ;and  other  members  of  opposition,  merely 
wished  to  gratify  Burke,  and  to  attack  a  man  whoin 
they  thought  favoured  by  the  court  ^d  some  of 
the  ministers  r ;  and  that  leading  toen  of  adouni^ 
atration  were  moved  by  je.^lousy  of  Mr,  Hastings'g 
influence.  Apprehen(Uiig  those  ^.dvoc^tes  to  be 
convinced,  that  the  person  whose  cause  thjey  so 
Warmly  espoused  was  innocent,  and  also  able  to  prov^ 
his  innocence,  the  impartial  reader  must  deem  them 
extremely  imprudent,  and  indeed  unwise^  in  resting 
Jiis  defence  upon  extraneous  grounds.  This  inipu^ 
jtation  was  uncandid,  because  it  assigned  unjustifiable 
motives  without  proof,  or  even  plausible  argument. 
The  motive  ascribed  to  the  principal  accuser  was 
ivirujent  resentment,  because  a  friend  of  his  had 
jbeett  promoted  by  Hastings ;  but  the  alleged  paus^ 
1$  not  Adequate  to  the  effect  That  Mr.  Burke, 
or  atiy  maU)  would  undertake  so  laborious  a  task, 
whipn  required  such  minuteness  (rf*  investigation 
ieonceming  intricate  details,  the  materials  of  whidi 
were  to  be  fetched  from  such  a  distance,  with  so 
jgreak  ^.nd  powerful  a  body  inimical'  to  an  inquiry, 
merely  because  his  friend  had  been  slighted,  is  hard*. 
ly  Within  the  copip^ss  of  credibility :  the  same  ob- 
servj^tions  will  apply  to  all  the  other  prosecutors, 
as  far  9^  they  were  concerned.  As  to  the  jeafensy 
of  ministers,  where  fian  w§  find  the  grolihds  for 
IBUch  a  passion  in  the  relative  si|:uatl<»l  <3^  these  tod 
of  Mr.  Hastings  ?    Rilly  ^dnjitting  extr^oifdittary 

7  See  pamphlets  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  paasim :  also  po^odical  woAs, 
icmUyanewspapfetcallfcdTheWorld.  -^         '        «^  ^ 
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tiAetitft  ^Mid  also  meritorious  conduct  in  the  political  €  h  a  p. 
la^viour  of  India,  can  a  reader  discover  any  official  xxxvil 
situation  which  b^  was  likely  to  fill,  that  could  in  the     i^sy. 
smallest  degree  interfiare  with  the  power  and  in^     , 
fluence  o£  the  ministers  in  question  ?  But  the  Mred 
pleaders  for  Mn  Hastings,  being  much  more  accus- 
tomed to  reasoning)    defended  him  on   stronger 
pounds.    Instead  of  forming  h3rpotheses  concern- 
ing the  moUves  ofihe  accusers^  they  adduced  argu- 
ments from  the  conduct  of  the  acci^jsed,  which, 
in  detailed  series,  principle  and  system,  they  Justified 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed^  and 
illustrated  by  the  effects  that  his  exertions  produced. 
These  twQ  classes  of  defenders  had  each  consider-  The  m^o- 
able  success ;  the  first  with  the  weak  and  undis-  "«3r  «>f  the 
tinguishing ;  the  second  with  men  of  discernment  T^^^Zt 
^d  abilities ;  and  the  maiority  of  the  nation  was  »«p«»ch^ 

inimical  to  the  impeachmeit. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  opinion^  when  Eloquence 
one  most  powerful  effort  of  eloquence  diffused  quite  f^  \^' 
di^rent  sentiments   through  the  kingdom  ;   and  topubuc 
presented   Mr,  Hastings   as  an  atrocious  criminal.  ^^^^"^ 
This  was  the  celebrated  speedx  on  the  charge  of 
the  begums. 

An  opinion  long  prevailed  among  literary  men,  BntiAiKi^ 
that  though  Britons  surpass  the  ancients  in  know-  ^"®"*^*" 
ledge  and  philosophy ;  equal  them  in  epic,  and  excel 
them  in   dramatic  poetry.;  yet  they  are  inferior 
in    eloquence.     Writers   of  transcendent  talenfa^ 
distinguished  taste,  and  profound  erudition,  deem, 
this  notion  so  eVident  as  not  to  require  any  discus* 
j^on ;  they  take  the  f^t  for  granted^  and  confine 
their  enquiries  to  the  cause* «    Great  ingenuity  is 
employea  in  comparing  the  fields  of  ancient  and 
modern  oratory,  and  discovering  motives  that  led 
to  sQiuch  more  powerful  and  impressive  exertions 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  than  any  that 

*  See  Htiine's  Ensy  on  Eloquence :  see  also  Blair's  Lectures,  lect.  zxn. ;  and 
iliaii  ofiih€  Moont  hj  Dib  WHliam  Thomson. 
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o  H  A  P.  influence  British  speakers :  hence  Csay  Hiune  and 
Blair)  no  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  arises  in  a  mo- 
1787.  dern  senate.  A  careful  examiner  of  the  eloquence 
which  adorns  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  may  probably  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  :  he  who  peruses  the  orations  of  the  elder 
or  younger  Pitt,  Burke,  or  Fox,  may  hesitate  before 
he  will  determine  that  they  are  surpassed  by  either 
Cicero  or  Demosthenes.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the 
supreme  excellencies  of  the,  Roman  or  Grecian 
orator,  that  they  are  most  nearly  equalled  by  Bri- 
tish senators.  Like  Demosthenes  %  especially,  the 
highest  of  our  orators,  are  much  less  eminent  for 
rhetorical  flourishes,  than  for  clear  and  forcible 
statement  of  important  facts;  combination  of  what- 
ever illustrates  the  question,  or  promotes  the  mea- 
sure prop6sed ;  comprehensive  views  of  the  situa- 
tion, intentions,  and  interests  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned; energetic  reasoning  appropriated  to  the 
point  at  issue ;  and  application  of  forcible  motives 
to  impel  hearers  to  the  counsels  and  conduct  which 
the  speaker  desires.  Eloquence,  to  be  efficacious, 
must  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments  and  knowledge 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  j  the  same 
species  and  mode  would  not  suit  informed  and  en- 
lightened gentlemen  of  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons, and  the  populace  which  constituted  so  great 
a  part  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  assemblies.  The 
same  genius  and  wisdom  which  enabled  and  directed 
Demosthenes  to  perform  such  intellectual  wonders, 
empowered  and  guided  him  to  adapt  his  oratory  to 
the  feelings'  and  capacity  of  his  audience  :  the 
acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  the  Athenian  meetings 
did  not  admit  of  much  tinsel,  instead  of  sterling 
value ;  nevertheless,  they  were  in  many  respects  a 
mere  mob  ;    consequently,    there   was  sometimes 

*  Of  British  orators  Mr.  Fox  unquestionably  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
tfis  ^'thenian  in  materials,  spirit,  and  expiession;  and  equals  lum  in  foice  and  in 
lire,  but  is  less  attentive  CO  luminous  jirranjgement* 

room 
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room  for  substituting  impression  for  conviction  ;  chap. 
addressing  their  feelings  instead  of  their  understand-  ^^^^"' 
itigs  ;  their  weakness  instead  of  their  strength.  ns?. 
Demosthenes,  in  order  to  carry  the  most  beneficial 
plans  into  execution,  was  often  obliged  to  soothe 
and  cajole  them  ;  and  for  that  purpose  occasionally 
to  admit  into  ^  his  discourses  ornaments,  which  his 
own  austere,  strong,  and  chaste  judgment  would 
have  induced  him  to  reprobate.  British  eloquence 
is  rather  unlike  to  ancient  in  some  of  the  subordi- 
nate instruments  \  than  unequal  in  the  combination 
of  strong  reasoning,  vivid  imagery,  and  pathetic 
exhibition  ;  which  passing  through  the  head  afitcts 
the  heart,  and  influences  the  conduct :  the  opera- 
tion and  result  of  oratory  are  no  less  vigorous  and 
effectual  in  Britain,  than  in  Rome  or  Athens.  These 
observations,  though  somewhat  digressive,  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  accounted  foreign  to  the  subject  of  our 
narrative,  that  now  comes  to  a  display  of  eloquence, 
■which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed  ip  ancient 
or  modern  times. 

^  That,  in  point  of  action,  ancient  orators  far  surpass  modem,  is  deemed  one  of 
those  tritical  obvervations,  which  it  would  be  equally  superfluous  to  illustrate,  as 
absurd  to  controvert ;  a  common  inference  from  the  allowed  superiority  of  action  is 
greater  excellence  of  oratorv  ;  and  the  noted  saying  of  the  Roman  is  often  quoted  to 
prove,  that  gesticulation  is  tpe  primary  constituent  of  eloquence.  One  of  the  wisest 
men  that  has  written  on  that  or  any  other  subject,  views  the  importance  of  action  in 
a  different  light.  "  It  is  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  a  complaint  which  has  been  made  from 
lume  to  tjme,  and  which  seems  to  have  lately  become  more  frequent,  that  English 
oratory,  however  forcible  in  argument,  or  elegant  in  expression,  is  deficient  and 
inefficacious,  because  our  speakers  want  the  grace  and  energy  of  action.  Among  the 
numerous  projectors  who  are  desirous  to  refine  our  manners,  and  improve  our 
Acuities,  sbme  are  willing  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  our  speakers  :  we  have  had 
more  than  one  exhortation  to  study  the  neglected  art  of  moving  the  passions ;  and 
have  been  encouraged  to  believe,  that  our  tongues,  however  feeble  in  themselves, 
may,  by  the  help  of  our  hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  uncontrovertible  dominion  over 
the  most  stubborn  audience,  animate  the  insensible,  engage  the  careless,  force  tears 
from  the  obdurate,  and  money  from  the  avaricious.  If,  by  sleight  of  hand,  or 
nimbieness  of  foot,  all  these  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that  shall  neglect  to 
attain  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  may  be  justly  censured  as  criminally  lazy  :  but  wft 
are  afraid  that. no  specimen  of  such  effects  will  easily  be  shewn.  If  we  could  once 
find  a  speaker  in  *  Change  Alley ,  rabing  the  price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persua- 
sive gestures,  we  should  very  zealously  recommend  the  study  of  his  arc  ;  but  having 
never  seen  any  action  by  which  language  was  much  assisted,  we  have  been  hitheno 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  our  countrymen  are  not  blamed  too  hastily  for  their  ral»p 
saaA  motionless  utterance.**    Idler,  No.  90. 

On 
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CHAP.  Ok  the  7th  of  Febraary  Mr.  Sheridan  opened  the 
^^^^  third  article  of  accusation  against  Mr.  Hastings ; 
1787.  which  was  his  conduct  towards  the  begums  %  o? 
s^«^°f  dowager  princesses  of  Oude.  The  introduction 
dart  on  the  attacked  a  ground  of  defence  chosen  by  many  ad- 
M^^Hi^  vocates  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  successful  result 
tings  to-  of  his  administration  amounted  to  a  sufficient  justi- 
J^^®  fication  of  his  conduct :  this  principle  the  speaker 
reprobated,  as  contrary  to  every  rule  of  natural  and 
clu'istian  morals,  which  both  taught,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  language,  that  wicked  means  were  not 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
desirable  ends ;  it  was,  moreover,  a  new  and  base 
sophism  in  the  maxims  of  judicial  inquiry,  that 
crimes  might  be  compounded,  and  that  fortunate 
events  were  a  full  and  complete  set-off  against  op- 
pression, corruption,  breach  of  faith,  peculation^ 
and  treachery.  The  conduct  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, during  the  preceding  year,  was  guided  by 
tiie  soundest  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  they  had 
asserted,  that  there  were  acts  of  moral  turpitude^ 
which  no  political  necessity  could  warrant;  and 
proved  to  the  world,  that,  however  degenerate  an 
example  some  of  the  British  subjects  had  exhibited 
in  India,  the  people  of  England,  collectively,  speak- 
ing and  acting  by  their  representatives,  felt,  as  men 
should' feel  on  such  an  occasion :  they  had  demon- 
strated themselves  superior  to  the  presumptuous 
pretensions  that  were  advanced  in  favour  of  this 
pillar  of  India,  this  corner-stone  of  our  strength  in 
the  East,  this  talisman  of  the  British  territories  in 
Asia,  whose  character  was  said  to  be  above  censure^ 
and  whose  conduct  was  not  within  the  reach  of 
suspicion.  After  this  conciliatory  exordium,  the 
orator  proceeded  to  rouse  the  attention  of  his  hearers^ 
by  a  concise  but  striking  outiine  of  the  nature  and 
Magnitude  of  the  subject,  which  he  was  about  to 

«  See  chap,  zsyz*  of  this  Histoiy. 

submit 
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^lubtnit  to  their  conBiderd.tion.  The  p]*esent  charge  chap. 
he  stated  to  be  replete  with  criminaUty  of  the  xxxvil 
blackest  die,  tyranny  the  most  vile  and  premedi*  j^^^J '" 
tated,  corruption  the  most  open  and  shameless^ 
oppression  the  most  severe  and  grinding,  and  cruelty 
the  most  hard  and  unparalleled.  He  professed  to 
God,  that  he  felt  in  his  o\vn  bosom  the  strongest 
personal  conviction  on  the  present  subject.  It  was 
upon  that  conviction  that  he  beUeved  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  regard  to  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
md  to  the  begums,  comprehended  in  it  every 
species  of  human  offence.  He  had  proved  himself 
guilty  of  rapacity,  at  once  violent  and  insatiable ; 
of  treachenr,  cOoI  and  premeditated ;  of  oppression. 
useless  and  unprovoked;  of  breach  of  faith,  un* 
warranted  and  base  )  of  cruelty,  unmanly  and 
unmerciful !  These  were  the  crimes  of  which  his 
soul  and  coni^cience  arraigned  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
trhich  he  trusted  he  should  demonstrate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  hearer.  He  was  far  from  meaning 
to  rest  the  charges  upon  assertion,  or  upon  the 
irarm  expressions  which  the  impulse  of  wounded 
fedings  might  produce :  he  would  establish  every 
^rt  of  the  accusation  by  the  most  unanswerable 
proof,  and  the  moiat  unquestionable  evidence.  He 
would  support  etery  fact  by  a  testimony,  which  few 
would  venture  to  contradict,  that  of  Mr*  Hastings 
Mmsdf.  As  there  were  persons  ready  to  stand  up 
advocates  for  the  late  govemor-ffeneral,  he  chat* 
lenged  these  to  watdi  every  particle  of  the  accusa* 
tions  which  he  should  advance :  he  deared  credit 
tor  no  fact  which  he  did  not  prove  beyond  the 
possitnlity  of  refutation. 

Mil.  Hasti^^gs  had  endeavoured  to  establish,  that 
th^  treasures  of  the  bt^gums  were  not  private  pro* 
petty,  but  belonged  to  the  nabob  j  that  the  red 
proprietor  had  a  r^ht  to  retkim  his  own  property, 
whenever  he  chose  j  and  Itctually  had  resumed  it  for 
the  pui|K)s6  of  liquidalittg  his  6i^M  to  die  East  India 

company. 
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CHAP,  company.     To  controvert  this  assertion  he  quoted 
^^^'^'  the  mohammedan  law,  and  decisions  upon  that  law 
1787.      concerning  this  very  case ;  the  amount  was,  that 
women,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  are  entitled 
only  to  the  property  within  the  zenana  or  harem 
where  they  lived.     This  opinion  had  been  fully 
admitted  by  the  council  of  Calcutta :  the  begums 
retained  only  the  treasures  which  were  within  the 
.  harems,  and  relinquished  every  other  property  to 
the  reigning  prince.     The  British  government  of 
India  at  the  time  admitted,  and  even  guaranteed 
the  tenure  by  which  the  begums  held  this  residue 
o^  effects  ;  that  property,  therefore,  was  their  own, 
and  not  the  nabob's ;  it  might  be  plundered,  but 
could  not  be  justly  reclaimed.     Mr.  Hastings,  in 
mitigation  of  his  own  severities,  misstated  the  prin- 
ciples  of  mohammedan  law,    as  if  he   meant  to 
insinuate,  that  there  was  something  in  the  eastern 
codes  which  rendered  it  impious  in  a  son  not  to 
plunder  his  mother.     From  these   arguments,   to 
establish  that  the  property  was  the  right  of  the 
begums,  and  consequently  the  seizure  a  violation  of 
rights,  the  orator  proceeded  to  the  reasons  which 
had  been  adduced  for  appropriating  the  treasures  of 
the  princesses :  here,  he  rested  his  inference  on  the 
report  of  the  governor-general  himself.   The  begums 
had  at  all  times  given  disturbance  to  the  nabob  ; 
they  had  long  manifested  a  spirit  hostile  to  his  and 
to  the  English  government ;  they  had  excited  the 
zemindars  to  revolt ;  and  they  were  accessary  to 
the  insurrection  at  Benares.      Each  of' these  alle- 
gations was  sufficiently  disproved  by  Mr.  Hastings 
himself ;  who  made  it  appear^  that  on  the  contrary 
they  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  friendship  with  the  English,  and  by  the  va- 
rious good  offices  which  they  rendered  to  the  go- 
vernment.     Mr.  Hastings   left  Calcutta  in  1781, 
and  proceeded  to  Lucknow,   as   he   said  hims^lf^ 
with  two  great  objects  in  his  mind,  Benares  and 

Oude* 
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Oude,  What  was  the  nature  of  these  boasted  re-  chap. 
sources  ?  They  resembled  the  equitable  alternative  ^^^^"' 
of  a  highwayman,  who,  in  going  forth  in  the  even-  1787. 
ing,  was  held  in  suspence  which  of  his  resources 
to  prefer,  Bagshot  or  Hounslow.  In  such  a  state 
of  generous  irresolution  did  Mr,  Hastings  proceed 
to  Benares  and  Oude  :  at  Benares  he  failed  in  his 
pecuniary  object;  then  and  not  till  then,  not  on 
account  of  any  ancient  enmities  shewn  by  the  be- 
gums ;  not  in  resentment  for  any  old  disturbances ; 
but  because  he  had  failed  in  one  place,  and  had  but 
two  in  prospect,  did  he  conceive  the  base  expedient 
of  plundering  these  aged  women.  To  carry  his 
scheme  into  execution,  Mr.  Hastings,  said  his  elo- 
quent accuser,  formed  the  atrocious  design  of  in- 
stigating sr  son  against  his  mother,  of  sacrificing 
female  dignity  and  distress  to  parricide  and  plun- 
der. At  Chunar  was  that  infamous  treaty  con- 
certed ;  in  which,  among  other  articles,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  stipulated  .with  one  whom  he  called  an 
independent  prince,  that,  as  great  distress  had  arisen 
to  the  nabob's  government  from  the  military  power 
and  dominion  assumed  by  the  dowager  princesses, 
he  be  permitted  to  re-assume  such  of  their  landd 
as  he  may  deem  to"  be  necessary.  From  the  plan, 
the  accuser  procfeeded  to  the  execution  :  no  sooner 
was  this  foundation  of  inquiry  established,  in  viola*, 
tion  of  the  pledged  faith  and  solemn  guarantee  of 
the  British  government;  no  sooner  had  Mr. Hast- 
ings determined  to  invade  the  substance  of  equity, 
than  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  judicial  forms  ; 
and  accordingly  dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  chief 
justice  of  India,  to  assist  him  in  perpetrating  the 
violations  he  had  projected.  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
being  arrived,  Mr.  Hastings,  with  much  art,  pro- 
posed  a  question  of  opinion,  involving  an  unsub- 
stantiated fact,  in  order  to  obtain  a  surreptitious 
approbation  of  the  measure  he  had  predetermined 
to  adopt  J— the  begums  being  in  actual  rebellion, 

might 
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c  H  A  P.  fnight  r^  the  nabob  confiscate  their  property  ? 

^xxvn.  <(  j^fost  undoubtedly!*'  was^  thp  ready  answer  of  the 
1787.  friendly  judge.  Not  a  syllable  of  inquiry  inter- 
vened, as  to  the  existence  of  the  imputed  revolt } 
not  a  moment's  pause  as  to  the  ill  purposes,  to 
which  the  decision  of  a ichief  justice  might  be  per- 
verted. It  was  not  the  office  of  a  friend  to  mix 
.  the  grave  caution  and  cold  circumspection  of  9 
judge,  with  an  opinion  taken  in  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  sir  Elijah  had  previously  declared, 
that  he  gave  bis  advice,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a 
friend ;  a  character  which  he  equally  preferred  in 
the  strange  office  that  he  undertook,  of  collec- 
ting justificatory  affidavits  on  the  subject  of  Be- 
narest  It  is  (said  the  orator)  curious  to  reflect  00 
the  whole  of  sir  Elijah's  circuit  at  that  perilous 
time :  he  stated  his  desire  of  relaxing  from  the 
fatigues  of  office,  and  unbending  his  mind  in  a  party 
of  health  and  pleasure ;  yet,  wisely  apprehending 
that  too  sudden  relaxation  might  defeat  its  object, 
he  contrived  to  mix  some  concerns  of  business  witk 
hi$  amusements.  In  his  little  airing  of  nine  hun- 
dred 'mile9,  great  part  of  which  he  travelled  post, 
escorted  by  an  army,  he  selected  those  very  situa- 
tions where  insurrection  subsisted,  and  rebellion 
was  threatened;  and  had  not  only  delivered  his 
deep  and  curious  researches  into  the  laws  of  nations 
,lind  treaties,  in  the  capacity  of  the  oriental  Gro* 
tius,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  study,  but  also 
appeared  in  the  humbler  and  more  practical  situa- 
tion of  a  collector  of  ejp  parte  evidence :  in  the 
former  quality  his  c^inion  was  the  premature  sanc- 
tion for  plundering  the  begums;  in  the  latter 
character  he  became,  the  posthumous  supported?  a£ 
the  expulsion  and  pillage  of  the  rajah  Cheyt 
ijtiig.  Acting  on  an  unproved  fact,  on  a  position 
m  ide^  aa  a  datum  of  the  duke  of  Kichmond,  he 
did  not  beaitiite,  in  the  first  instance,  to  lend  his 
^Mihmty  to  an  unlimited  persecution }  in  the  latter, 

he 
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he  did  not  disdain  to  scud  about  India^  liker  air  ^  ^  a  p. 
itinerant  informer,  with  a  pedlar's  pack  of  garbled  ^  > 
evidence  and  surreptitious  affiiiavits.  With  a  ge-  i787.. 
nerous  oblivion  of  duty  and  honour^  with  a  proud 
sense  of  having  authorized  all  future  rapacity,  and 
sanctioned  all  past  oppression,  this  friendly  judge 
proceeded  on  his  circuit  of  health  and  ease  :  wl^e 
the  governor-general  issued  his  orders  to  plunder 
the  begums  of  their  treasure,  sir  Elijah  pursued  bis* 
progress,  and  explored  a  country,  that  presented  a 
speaking  picture  of  hunger, and  nakedness,  in  quest 
of  objects  best  sii^ted  to  his  feelings ;  in  anxious 
search  of  calamities  most  akin  to  his  invalid  imagi*- 
nation :  thus,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  sword 
<^  government  was  turned  to  an  assassin's  dagger, 
the  pure  ermine  of  justice  was  stained  and  soiled 
with  the  basest  contamination.  Such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances, under, which  Mr. Hastings  completed 
the  treaty  of  Chunar ;  a  treaty  which  may  chal- 
lenge all  the  treaties  that  ever  existed,  for  contain*- 
ing  in  the  smallest  compass  the  most  extensive 
treachery.  An  apology  adduced  by  Mr.Hastings^ 
for  his  conduct  is,  that  the  begums  resisted  the 
resumption  of  the  Jaghires :  the  amount  of  this 
charge  is,  that  these  poor  old  women  attempted  to 
prevent  robbery.  Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd, 
than  to  accuse  persons  of  endeavouring  to  preserve 
their  property  from  plunder  ?  But  the  fact  is,  they 
made  no  resistance;  they  well  knew  that  their 
feeble  efforts  could  not  restrain  the  force  of  the 
plunderer :  but  Mr.  Hastings  farther  added,  the 
begums  complained  that  they  had  suffered  injustice. 
•*  God  of  heaven !  had  they  not  a  right  to  com- 
plain? After  the  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty, 
Elundered  ci  their  property,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
ist  extremity  of  misery,  were  they  to  be  deprived 
of  the  ultimate  resource  <^  impotent  wretchednesfet, 
lamentation  and  r^et  ?  Was  it  a  crime  d:iat  they 
diould  crowd  together  in^  fluttering  trepidation, 

like 
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CHAP'.  ;Kke  a  flock  of  helpless  birds,  on  seeing  the  feloii 
XXX viL  i^fjQ^  who,  having  darted  at  one  devoted  victim  and 
i78t.      missed  his  aim,  singled  out  a  new  object,  and  was 
springing  on  his  prey  with  redoubled  vigour  in  his 
wing,  and  keener  vengeance  in  his  eye  ?"     After 
the  eloquence  of  Sheridan  had  exhibited   such   a 
view  of  the  acts  of  the  accused,  he  proceeded  to 
his   general   character.     "  It  has   (lie  said)  been 
advanced  by   admirers  of  Mr.  Hastings,  v^^ho  are 
not  so  implicit  as  to  give  unqualified  applause  to  his 
crimes,  that  they  found  an  apology  for  their,  atro- 
city^ in  the  greatness  of  his  mind.     To  estimate  the 
solidity  of  such  a  defence,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider 
wherein  this  prepossessing   distinction,   this   capti- 
vating characteristic  consists  :  is  it  not  solely  to  be 
traced  in  great  actions  directed  to  great  ends  ?  In 
them  only  are  we  to  search  for  true  magnanimity  ; 
to  them  only  can  we  affix  the  splendor  and  the 
honours    of   ttue    greatness.     There    is,    indeed, 
another  species  of  greatness,  which  displays  itself  in 
boldly  conceiving  a  bad  measure,  and  undauntedly 
pursuing  it  to  its  accomplishment.     Had  Mr.  Hast- 
ings the  merit  of  exhibiting  either  of  these  ?  There 
was  nothing  great^  nothing  magnanimous,  nothing 
open,  nothing  direct,  in  his  measures  or  his  mind  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  worst  objects  by 
the  worst  means ;  his  course  was  an  eternal  devia- 
tion from    rectitude :  .  at  one  time  he  tyrannized 
over  the  will,  and  at  another  time  deluded  the  xm- 
derstanding ;  he  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  and  a 
Scapin :   as  well  might  the  writhing  obliquity  of 
the  serpent  be  compared  to  the  direct  path  of  the 
arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Hastings's  ambition 
to  the  simple  steadiness  of  genuine  magnanimity ; 
in  his  mind  all  was  shuffling,  ambiguous,  dark,  in- 
.  sidious,   and  little ;   nothing  simple,   nothing  un- 
mixed ;  all  affected  plainness  and  actual  dissimula- 
tion :  he  was  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  contradic- 
tory qualities,  with  nothing  great  but  his  crimes, 

and 
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and  those  contrasted  by  the  littleness  of  his  motives ;  c  h  a  p. 
which  at  once  denoted  his  profligacy  and  his  mean^*  ^^^L 
nessy  and  marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  juggler :     itst. 
in  his  v^  style  of  writing  there  was  tiie  same  mix- 
ture of  vi<nous  contrarieties :  ther  most  groyelling 
ideas  he  conveyed  in  the  most  inflated  language ; 
giving  mOck  c(»isequence  to  lo^  cavils,  and  utter- 
ing quibbles  in  heroics;  so  that  his  compositions 
disgust  the  taste  of  the  understanding,  as  much  as 
his  actions  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  soul.    The 
same  character  pervaded  every  department  of  his 

government ;  alike  in  the  military  and  the  political 
ne,  we  may  observe  .auctioneering  ambassadors, 
and  trading  generals :  we  saw  a  revmution  brought 
about  by  an  affidavit ;  aii  army  employed  in  execut- 
ing an  arrest ;  a  town  besieged  on  a  note  of  hand ; 
and  a  prince  dethroned  for  the  balance  of  an  ac- 
count* Thus  a  government  was  exhibited,  uniting 
the  mock  majesty  of  a  bloody  sceptre^  and  the 
little  traffic  of  a  merchant's  counting-nouse ;  wind- 
ing a  truncheon  with  one  hand,  and  picking  a 
pocket  with  the  other/'  This  energetic,  grand,  and 
splendid  display  of  eloquence  was  closed  by  the  fol- 
lowing peroration :  '<  Factions  exist  in  this  house, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  sdbject  on  which  we  are  not 
broken  and  divided  into  sects ;  habits,  connexions, 
parties^  all  lead  to  diversity  of  opinion :  but  when 
inhumanity  presents  itself  to  our  observation,  it  finds 
no  division  in  the  representatives  of  the  British  peo- 
ple ;  we  attack  it  as  our  common  enemy ;  and  con- 
ceiving that  the  character  of  the  country  is  in- 
volved, in  our  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  crueltv, 
we  quit  not  our  undertaking  till  it  be  completely 
overthrown.  It  is  not  allowed  to  this  assembly  to 
behold  the  objects  of  our  compassion  and  benevo- 
lence in  the  present  extensive  inquiry :  we  cannot 
contemplate  the  workings  of  their  hearts*  the  qui- 
vering lips,  the  trickling  tears,  the  loud  yet  tre- 
mulous joys  of  the  millions,  whom  our  yote  of  this 
VOL.  III.  o  6  night 
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CHAP,  night  will  for  ever  save  from  the  cruelty  of  cor- 
xxxviL  j^pted  power :  but,  though  we  cannot  directly  see 
1787.  the  effect,  is  not  the  true  enjoyment  of  our  bene- 
volence increased,  by  its  being  conferred  unseen  ? 
Will  not  the>  omnipotence  of  Britain  be  demon- 
strated to  the  wonder  of  nations,  by  stretching  its 
mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  T)y  its  fiat 
distant  millions  from  destruction  ?  And  will  the 
blessings  of  the  people  dissipate  in  the  empty  air; 
No.  If  I  may  dare  use  the  figure,  they  will  consti- 
tute heaven  itself  their  proxy,  to  receive  for  them 
the  blessings  of  their  pious  thanksgiving,  and  the 
prayers  their  gratitude  will  dictate !" 

Such  is  the  outline  and  chief  substance  of  this 
celebrated  speech,  whose  delivery  occupied  the  ex- 
traordinary length  of  five  hours  and  a  half;  during 
which  its  excellence  was  uniform  in  vivid,  animated, 
and  fervid  description  of  conduct,  that  excited  the 
various  emotions  of  the  human  heart**  for  the 
alleged  sufferers,  and  against  the  alleged  tyrant : 
filled  the  hearers  with  contempt  and  scorn  against 
exhibited  meanness,  detestation  of  represented  atro- 
city, and  called  their  vengeance  upon  powerful 
gmlt  overwhelming  helpless  innocence.  Never 
was  Mr.  Sheridan  surpassed  by  any  orator  in  bril- 
liant and  irresistible  eloquence,  nor  has  he  often 
been  equalled  in  ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  deduc- 
tion from  the  premises  which  he  assumed.  If  the 
governor-general  had  acted  in  the  mode,  and  from 
the  motives  represented  with  so  impressive  effect  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  he  would  have  certainly  deserved  to 
have  been  ranked  among  all  the  Caligulas,  Neros, 

^  The  late  Mr«Logaii,  well  known  for  his  literary  efforts,  an4  author  of  a  moat 
masterly  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  went  that  day  to  the  house  of  commons,  prepos- 
sessed for  the  accused  and  agamst  his  accuser.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  he 
said  to  a  friend,  '*  All  this  is  declamatory  assertion  without  pipoof :"  when  the  second 
was  finished;  "This  is  a  most  wonderful  oration ;"  at  the  close  of  the  third  ;  "Mr. 
Hastingshasacted  very  unjustifiably:"  the  fourth;  «  Mr.  Hastings  b  a  most  atro- 
cious criminal:**  and  at  last;  '*Of  .all  monsters  of  iniquity,  the  most  enormous 
b  Warren  Hastings  !'*  This  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Peter  Stewart,  proprietor  of  the 
Or^clt,  who  was  present* 

and 
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and  CaracaUaSy  that  had  ever  scourged  humanity  chap. 
by  lawless  power ;  with  all  the  Jonathan  Wilds  and  xxxvii. 
ScapinSy  that,  by  fraud  and  imposture,  supplied  the      ns?. 
want  of  force  to  perpetrate  villainy.    The  speech  its  effects 
so  manifestly  astonished  the  house,  that  Mr.  Pitt  ^commo,^ 
proposed  to  adjourn  their  meeting  without  coming  and  the 
to  a  deliberation,  until  they  should  be  sufficiently  ^^^'^' 
recovered  to  distinguish  the  blaze  of  eloquence  from 
the  light  of  truth  : » throughout  the  country  the  im- 
pression was  little  less  powerful ;  and  great  numbers 
conceived  Hastings  as  guilty  as  he  was  represented 
by  transcendent  genius.  To  the  commons  there  ap- 
peared so  probable  grounds   of  accusation,  as  to 
produce  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
to  sixty-eight,  for  impeaching  Mr.  Hastings  upon 
the  third  charge :   several   other  inferior  charges 
were  voted  to  contain   grounds  of  impeachment. 
On  the  ^d  of  April  various  other  accusations  were 
examined,  and    the    impeachment  was  at  length 
voted ;  when  the  form  in  which  that  inquest  should 
be  carried  on,  became  a  subject  of  consideration. 
Mr.  Fox  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a  general 
charge  of  impeachment,  and  that  the  house,   on 
acquainting  the  lords  with  their  intention,  should 
inform  them   that  they    were   preparing   articles 
which  they  would  present  witli  all  conyenient  dis- 
patch ;  reserving  to  themselves  the  constitutional 
rights  of  supplying  more  heads,  after  they  had  gone 
through  the  whole.     Mr.  Pitt  proposed  they  should 
separate  and  analyze  the  charges,  since  the  accusa- 
tion consisted  of  a  difiuse  and  complicated  mass ;  of 
many  allegations  which  had  not  been  substantiated, 
and  of  many  facts  which  could  not  be  considered 
as  criminal  -,  that  thus  each  part  should  be  tried  by 
its  distinct  and  individual  merits.     Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Sheridan    coincided   with  the  minister ;   and 
his  plan  was  adopted.     Mr.  Hastings  now  made, 
through  Major  Scott,  an  application  to  the  house, 
that  if  they  resolved  there  was  ground  for  impeach- 

G  G  2  ment. 
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CHAP,  ment)  they  would  vote  that  he  should  be  brought  to 
^^^^'  trial :  he  trusted  that  the  house  of  commons  wotild 
1787.      not  suffer  his  name  to  be  branded  upon  thedr  re- 
cords, without  allowing  him  at  the  same  time  the 
only  legal  means  of  efiacing  the  stigma. 

A  coMMiTTBE  was  formed  to  prepare  articles 

of  impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  and 

empowered   to    send    for    persons,    papers,    and 

records*    The  committee  consisted  of  Mn  Burke, 

Mr.  Fox,    Mr.  Sheridan,   Mr.  Pelham,  sir  James 

Erskine,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Francis, 

sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  sir  Grey  Cooper,   Mr.  Frederic 

Montague,  Mr.  Wellbore  Ellis,  general  Burgoyne, 

colonel  North,   Mr.  Taylor,    Mr.  Grey,     Mr.  An^ 

struther,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  and  lord 

Maitland. 

The  com-        On  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  went 

"^"h  w     ^^  ^^  name  of.  the  house  of  commons,  and  of  all 

ra  Hastbgs  the  commous  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  bar  of  the 

»t  the  bar  of  house  of  lords,  and  impeached    Mr.  Hastinfi^   of 

the  house  of,.,  .  j«j  i  -^j 

peen.  high  cnmes  and  misdemeanors;  and  acquainted 
the  lords,  that  the  commons  would,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  exhibit  articles  against  him,  and 
make  good  the  same.  The  articles  were  eight  in 
number, :  the  charge  of  Cheyt  Sing,  the  begums^ 
charges  of  Farruckahad,  the  ccmtracts,  Fizulla 
Khan,  the  presents,  the  revenues,  and  misdemea- 
nors in  Oude*  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Hastings  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  sergeant 
at  arms ;  and  being  immediately  conducted  to  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  was  delivered  to  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod.  .Upcm  the 
motion  of  the  lord  chancellor,  he  was  admitted  to 
bail,  himself  in  20,000  /•  and  two  sureties,  Mr.  Siil- 
livan  and  Mr.  Sumner,  in  10,000  /.  each,  and  was 
ordered  to  deliver  in  an  answer  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment  in  one  month  from  that  tim^  or  upon 
the  second  day  of  the  next  session  of  parliaments 

*  See  Annual  Register  for  1787;  British  and  Foreign  history*  p.  148. 

On 
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On  the  00th  of  April  the  finioicial  accounts  and  ^  ^  p* 
anungements  of  the  year  were  brought  forward,  ib^ob 
The  minister  opened  Uie  subject,  by  testifying  the      im. 
high  satisfaction  that  he  felt,  and  which  he  doubted  ^"n>ii««- 
not  the  house  would  share,  when  he  laid  before  them 
such  an  account  of  our  finances,  as  would  justify  FafounUc 
his  former  statements,  reasonings,  and  predictions,  ^ces.^ 
The  public  services  were  to  be  provided  for  without 
additional  imposts,  although  a  vefy  bad  season  in  the 
West  Indies  had  caused  a  defalcation  in  the  customs 
to  the  amount  of  350,000t 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Dundas,  as  president  of  Mr.  Dun- 
the  board  of  controul,  brought  forward  the  financial  fS,^^^ 
state  of  British  India.     He  conceived  it  (he  said)  financial 
highly  improper  that  any  part  of  the  empu*e  should  ^ Vhiu. 
be  in  the  receipt  of  a  revenue  of  five  millions,  and 
maintain' an  army  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
men,  without  its  oeing  known  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons how  that  revenue  was  disbursed,  and  why 
such  an  establishment  was  supported.    The  debt  in 
India  amounted  to  nine  millions,  the  revenue  of  the 
last  year  afforded  a  surplus  of  1,800,000/.,  and  the 
company  would  be  able  to  discharge  their  debt  in 
this  eountry  in  the  year  1790.    Having  clearly  and 
concisely  stated  these  facts  and  opinions,  Mr.  Dun- 
das moved  resolutions  respecting  the  revenues  of 
India ;  these  were  carried  without  a  division. 

On  the  80th  of  May  his  majesty  prorogued  parlia- 
ment with  a  speech^  expressing  his  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  the  houses 
applied  themselves  to  the  important  objects  recom- 
.  mended  to  their  attention  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  and  returning  his  majesty's  particular 
thanks  for  the  proofs  which  they  had  given  of 
affection  for  his  person,  family,  and  government. 
Satisfied  as  he  was  with  the  assurances  which  he  promising 
received  of  the  continuance,  among  foreign  powers,  ^^  *^  ^^ 
of  general  tranquillity,  he  greatly  regretted  the 
internal  dissensions  among  the  states  of  the  united 

G  G  3  provinces. 
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c  H  AP,  provinoed.  He  rejoiced  at  the  progress  made  in 
-^^-^  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  and  at  the  mea- 
ns?, sures  adopted  by  Parliament  for  canying  into  ef- 
fect the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  for 
simplifying  the  revenue ;  he  trusted  the  same  pa- 
triotic dispositions  would  be  exerted  in  their  several 
counties,  in  promoting  industry  and  good  order; 
the  surest  sources  of  private  and  public  prosperity. 
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CHAP.   XXXVIII. 

.^ffaifs  tfHMcmd.  —  Ruinous  effects  of  the  war  tvztk  Britain. 
— Complaints  against  the  Stadtholder. —  Charge  concerning 
the  inaction  qfthejleets^ — Objects  of  the  aristocratic  party 
ut  the  end  of  the  war. —  They  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
the  multitude. — Effects  of  this  measure, — Beginning  of  a 
democratic  party.  —  Both  the  aristrocratic  and  democratic 
parties  agree  in  hostility  to  the  house  of  Orange. — Advan-^ 
tages  which  they  possessed  over  the  &tadtholderian party. "^ 
They  are  supported  by  the  monied  men  — and  sectaries. — 
Circumstances  favourable  to  the  prince.  —  He  is  command 
der  of  the  army  and  fleet. — Civil  power  and  authority. — 
He  is  gaoemor-general  of  the  East  and  West  India  compon 
nies..  — His  hereditary  possessions.  —  Several  provincesfa" 
vourable  to  his  cause. -^  Friendship  and  affinity  with  Prus- 
sia.— Adversefaction  trusts  to  the  protection  of  France.  — 
They  deprive  the  prince  of  the  command  of  the  Hague. — 
The  Orange  family  leave  the  Hague. —  Temperate  remon- 
strances (f  Prussia — disregarded  by  the  faction y — who 
absolve  the  troops  from  their  oath  (f  fidelity. — Meeting 
of  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friezeland^ — violence 
of. —  Remonstrance  of  the  prince. — Frederic  William  sends 
his  prime  minister  as  cunbassador  to  the  States  of  Holland. 
— Firm  memorial  of — Conduct  of  FrancCi"^ encourages 
the  faction. — JRebellion  commences  at  Hattem. —  The  in-- 
surgents  are  defeated. — Conciliatory  interposition  of  Prus- 
sia— and  of  Britain — unavailing. — Joint  mediation  of 
Prussia  and  France. — Different  views  of  these  powers. — 
Alarming  po^er  of  the  democratic  party — is  exerted  in  fe- 
veUing  innovation — defeated  in  an  attempt  to  suspend  the 
qffice  of  Stadtholder.  —  They  try  a  newfabrication  <f  votes. 
—  The  armed  burghers  are  employed  as  instruments  of  re- 
volution.—  Fury  ^  a  revolutionary  nuA. —  The  States  Gc' 
neral  avcnx^  themselves  supporters  of  the  constitution.  —  Dis- 
orders at  Amsterdam.  —  The  army  continues  attached  to  the 
prince,  -r—  The  faction  becomes  desperate.  —  Arrest  of  the 
princess  on  her  way  to  the  Hague. —  She  is  compelled  to  re- 
turn. —  On  this  insult  the  king  of  Prussia  changes  his  tone. 
'•-He  demands  satisfaction  of  the  States  (f  Holland — 
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is  noi  gratUed.  —  He  determines  en  force.  ^^  Tke 
revobdionists  rehf  on  France.'^  The  duke  ofBruMnkk  €ii- 
ten  the  United  Provinces  at  the  head  of  an  arrm/.  —  The 
revolutionists  apply  to  France  Jbr  aid.  —  Conduct  of  JBrp* 
tdift:—  The  king  of  France  intimates  an  intention  ^assist' 
ing  the  States  qf  Holland.  —  Our  king  declares  hemUJoT'' 
cMy  oppose  such  interference^'— and  prepares  an  arma^ 
tnent.  '—France  reUn^dshes  her  design^  —  and  the  dmke  of 
JBrunrmck  is  compietely  victorious.^ — EestoroHon  of  the 
StadUuMtr.  —  Greai  and  unammom  praius  of  the  ^itish 
cabinet^ 


1787. 
Affiunof 
Hdhnl. 


CHAP.  nPHE  most  important  events  of  the  summer  re- 
^"^^^^"'  "■"  garded  the  United  Provinces.  Their  imfor- 
tunate  wa^r  with  Britain,  and  its  ruinous  conse- 
quencesy  had  shaken  the  republic  to  its  foundation^ 
o|pq»sioned  a  departure  froin  many  of  its  ancient 
maxims  and  principles ;  and  not  only  strengthened 
the  old  party  which  was  friendly  to  France,  but 
made  way  for  the  rise  of  a  new  faction,  much  m<»*e 
dangerous  and  destructive.  The  known  aversei^ess 
of  tne  stadtholder  to  connexion  with  the  house  of 
Bourbon  and  the  American  colonies,  his  near 
relation  and  believed  attachm^it  to  the  British 
sovereign,  afforded  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  he 
could  not  engage  very  heartily  in  a  cause  so  di- 
rectly  opposite  to  opinions  in  which  he  had  been 
nurturea.  The  disgraceful  and  ruinous  conse- 
i^^'.h  quences  of  the  war,  the  immense  losses  sustained 
Briuun.  by  the  capture  oi  St.  Eustatius,  with  other  severe 
blows,  as  well  on  the  seas  as  in  both  the  Indies^ 
which  the  republic  had  received  during  that  ill 
souglit  and  unfortunate  conflict,  not  only  disap- 
pointed the  views  of  the  supporters  of  the  French 
interest,  but  produced  great  discontent  among 
many  other  individuals,  who  did  not  originally 
beldtlg  to  that  party;  and  they  imputed  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  stadtholder,  losses  which  pro- 
ceeded frojoi  their  own  folly  in  CQurting  a  war 
with  England*  They  commenced  hostiuties  un- 
wisely 
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wifidy  and  unjustly,  when  they  had  so  much  valu-  chap. 
able  merehanaize,  either  on  sea  or  in  their  facto-  ^^^^ 
Ties,  exposed  to  an  enemy,  who,  notwithstanding     i787. 
every  opposition,   still   retained  the  command  of 
the  ocean ;  and  were  enraged  that  the  stadtholder 
did  not  perform  impossibilities,  by  saving  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  iniquitous  impolicy. 
Tlie  charges  against  the  stadtholder  were  chiefly  compbunti 
w&neuPBl :  it  was  said,  that  he  had  not  exerted  the  ^S^^^^. 
force  with  which  he  was  entrusted  t>y  the  state, 
in   that  manner,   or  with  that  energy  which  he 
might  have  employed,  and  whiqh  would  have  been 
most  efibctual  for  counteracting  the  designs  and. 
frustrating  the  efforts  of  the   enemv.    On  these 
pcnnts,   the  prince  in  vain  repeatedly  challenged 
his  adversaries  to  the  inquiry  and  proof ;  but,  aware 
of  the  futility  oi  their  charges,  they  did  not  wish 


eooiw 


far  investigation*  One  specific  object  of  exami-  charg. 
nation  was,  why  the  Dutch  fleet  did  not  proceed  ^^n  cf 
to  Brest  accormng  to  compact,  in  the  year  1782,  *«  ^^^ 
that  llie  whole  combined  naval  force  of  the  house 
of  Bpurbon  and  Holland  might'  have  descended  at 
once  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  The  failure  had 
been  loudly  attributed  to  criminal  neglect,  if  not 
treachery ;  and  a  committee  was  speedily  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  causes :  the  result  was,  no 
discovery  was  mad^  tending  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree to  affect  the  stadtholder. 

At  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  no  objects  of 
ideas  of  democratic  liberty,  or  of  the  admission  ^^^^ 
of  the  whole  people  into  a  share  of  the  govern-  at  the  mi 
ment,    appear  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  °^^*^***'- 
party  in  opposition  to  the  stadtholder:   their  de- 
sign  was  to  strengthen  the  aristocracies,   and  to 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy, 
composed  of  their  own  principal  leaders,  who  would 
like¥dse  be  self-elected  and  perpetual ;   and  who, 
not  subject  to  the  jealousy  attendant  on  the  sway 
of  a  single  person,  in  the  nature  of  things  would 

soon 
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CHAP,  soon  assume  a  decisive  authority,  which  had  never 
'  been  possessed  by  the  stadtholderate,  The^  con< 
test  with  the  emperor  afforded  a  pretext  for  a 
measure,  which  the  aristocratic  faction  intended, 
for  strengthening  their  power,  but  eventually  pro- 
duced the  total  dissolution  of  their  authority; 
this  was,  the  bestowal  of  arms  on  the  multitude : 
the  people  finding  arms  in  their  hands,  began  at 

tkiS^  """^  ^^^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  importance  j  they  awaken- 
ed, as  it  wete,  from  a  dead  sleep,  and  wondered 
why  they  held  no  share  in  that  government  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  defend  or  support,  and 
which  it  was  evident  without  them  could  have 
no  permanent  security.  The  examples  of  Ireland 
and  America  were  fresh  before  them ;  the  very 
term  of  volunteers,  which  they  assumed,  contri- 
buted to  stamp  the  character  of  the  part  they 
were  to  act,.  .  The  democratic  spirit  being  thus 
(suddenly  brought  to  life,  felt  the  possession  of  its 
faculties^  and  displayed  all  the  vigour,  and  per- 
haps, even  the  wantonness  of  youth,  /Theiji^nned 
burghers  had  been  designed  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  army^  which  was  known  to  be  generally 
attached  to  the  stadtholder ;  and  it  was  fondly 
expected,  that  when  they  had  performed  the  ser- 
vice, they  would  have  silently  sunk  into '  their 
former  insignificance ;  but,  without  waiting  for  that 
issue,  they  began  to  account  themselves  cons^tu^ 
ent  members  of  the  commonwealth,  and  demanded 
to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislation  and 
government  of  their  respective  cities,  by  electing 
delegates,  who  were  to  be  received  as  their  leg^ 
representatives  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  thus 
form  a  popular  counterpoise  to  the  aiistocratic 
power.  When  these  sentiments  were  avowed,  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion which  they  excited.  The  principal  leaders 
of  the  faction  were  disconcerted  and  alarmed; 
they  had  improvidently  raised  a  dangerous  spirit, 

and 
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and  broiurht  a  new  power  into  action,  without  a  chap. 
due  consideration  of  the  force  and  eccentricity  ' 

of  its  movements ;   and  thiese  were  evidently  be-      nsi, 
vend  .  their  control    or    management.     This '  new  Beginning 
body  they  saw  would  prove  equally  inimical  to  cwticpTrty. 
the  aristocratical,  as  to  the  stadtholderian  autho- 
rity; but  afraid,  if  they  should  then  oppose  the 
pretensions  of  the  democratical  party,  that  a  powerful 
body  would  go  over  to  the  Orange  adherents,  and 
both   united  put    an  end    to    the    sway   of   the 
nobles,  they  temporised,  and  appeared  to  coincide 
with  the  plebeian  combination. 

This    union   of   two  parties,    of  adverse  inte-  Both  the 
rests,  but  concurring  in  desire   to  humiUate  the  ^^Se"^'' 
stadtholder,   was   very  formidable  to  that  prince  cntic  parties 
and  his  friends.     The  States  of  HoUand  and  West  hSmJyto 
Friezeland  were  the  great  and  constant  impugners  the  house  of 
of  the   stadtholder's    authority   and    prerogatives,  ^""s®* 
They  assumed  a  superiority  which   was  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  constitution  of  the  union,  and  was 
derived  only  from   the  circumstance  of  Holland 
possessing  a  greater  share  of  wealth,  and  a  laiger 
extent  01  territory  than  any  of  the  others.     The 
most  bitter  animosity  which  appeared  against  the 
prince,   seemed  to  be   peculiarly   lodged  in   that 
province ;   and  the  city  of  Amsterdam   took   the 
lead  of  all  other  places  in  the  invariable  display 
of  enmity*     The   adverse  faction  had  many  and  Advanuges 
great  advantages  over  the  Orange  party  in  this  ^^essed^^ 
contest:  for  several  years  they  pursued  one  com-  °^«f'{\® 
mon  object,  to  which  all  their  measures  were  di-  JSL  party. 
rected;   thence  they  were  closely  united:   while 
their  antagonists  having  no  purpose  to  attain,  which 
might  serve  to  combine  their  zeal  or  excite  their 
enterprize,  were  loose,  careless,  and  unconnected. 
The  opposite  party    had  likewise  the   important  They  are 
advantage  of  being  favoured  by  the  monied  men ;  ^^Ihf  ^, 
they  were,  besides,  quickened  by  the  ardour,  and  "ied  men 
kept  in  constant  exercise  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  riel^^*^^" 

and 
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and  restless  spirit  ^  which  is  always  observable 
in  sectaries ;  and  tiiough  the  measure  of  anning 
the  volunteers  had  been  productive  of  much  trouble 
and  disorder  among  themselves,  yet  it  afforded 
them  at  least  th^  benefit  of  a  formidable  appear- 


ance. 


To  balance  these  unfavourable  circumstances, 
the  prince  was  not  without  considerable  means, 
both  internal  and  extanal :  as  captain-general  and 
admiral-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  he  had 
oommand  of  the  whole  military  and  naval  force  of 
the  republic :  he  had  the  nomination  of  all  the 
commissioned  ofiicers  in  either  service,  and  was 
considered  by  these  as  their  patron  and  master; 
he  had  also  the  appointment  of  most  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  state.  The  landed  interest,  though 
a  much  less  proportion  of  the  aristocracy  of  Hol- 
land to  the  monied,  than  the  correspondiDg  class 
of  England,  was,  with  few  exceptions,^  friendly  to 
the  prince  in  all  the  provinces;  even  of  the 
people,  great  numbers  (though  not  amounting  to 
a  majority)  were  partizans  of  the  stadtholdar.  But 
his  authority  and  legal  powers  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  fleet  and  army:  by  his  ofSce  he 
was  placed  as  president  at  the  head  of  most,  if 
not  all  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  republic. 
He  presided,  either  in  person* or  bv  deputy,  as 
he  chose,  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  several  re- 
spective provinces.  He  had  a  seat,  though  not  a 
vote,  in  the  assembly  of  the  states-genenil ;  and 
it  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  right,  but  a  part 
of  his  ofiicial  duty,  to  be  present  at  their  defibe- 
rations,  and  to  give  his  opinion  or  advice  upon 
all  matters  of  discussion,  in  which  he  deemed  it 
necessary;  and  this  had  not  only  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  their  proceedings,  but  in  times  of  har- 
mony,  and  under  a  vigorous  and  successfiil  adou- 
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nistration  of  ptiblic  affiurs,  Was  generaUy  decisive  c  h  a  f. 
of  their  conduct     His  right  of  nomination  or  ^^^^ni. 


rejection,  with  respect  to  the  new  members  ap-     nay. 
pointed  to  fill  up  the  town  senates  and  magistra- 
cieS)  was  now  contested,  and  generally  overrul^d^ 
but  could  not  fail  to  have  giVen  him  by  its  past  ope*- 
ration  a  great  influence  in  those  distinct  republics. 
In  the  quality  of  governor-general  and  supreme  Heiigover. 
director  of  the  East  and  West  India  companies^  J^t?* 22* 
the  stadtholder,  likewise,  had  an  unbounded  in^-  and  west 
fluence  in  those  great  commercial  bodies.  «^    The  J^es?"" 
prince,  moreover,  inherited  very  large  estates  and  Hbheredi. 
possessions,   which  included  palaces,    cities,  and  taryposM»- 
castles,  and  endowed  him  with  several  important  """" 
privileges,  independent  of  his  offices  unoer  the 
state.    Powerful  as  the  aristocracy  was,   yet  the 
party  favourable  to  the  stadtholder  had  many  vo^ 
taries :   even  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and 
the  greater  cities  of  Holland,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly hostile  to   the    house  of  Orange,    the  do- 
mineering faction  had  to  combat   numerous  ad- 
versaries.     In  the  smaller  towns  the  parties  ap-  sevend  pro. 
proached   more  nearly    to   an   equality :    of  the  JJI^bUto 
provincial  states,    Guelderland  and  Utrecht  were  his  cause. 
devoted  to  William :   Overyssel,  Groningen,   and 
Zealand  were  fluctuating,  and  disposed  to  be  me- 
diatorial;   so  that  Holland  and  West  Friezeland 
only  were  absolutely  hostile  to  the  stadtholder.  The  Friendship 

•  •'  jj.1  J  t.  and  affinity 

pnnce  possessed  an  external  resource  and  support  withPmstta. 
in  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  illustrious 
Frederic :  policy  directed  a  wise  king  of  Prussia  to 
repress  the  ambition  of  France,  and  prevent  her 
from  acquiring,  under  the  name  of  alliance,  the 
command  of  those  provinces,  and  bound  him  to 
the  antigallican  party ;  while  affinity  cemented  the 
bands  by  which  he  was  connected  with  the  house 
of  Orange.    The  authority  of  so  renowned  a  pro-   , 

V  See  Annual  Register  for  1786,  p.  74, 
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CHAP,  tector,  long  shielded  William  and  his  consort  front 
xxxvuL  ^^y  measures  of  extreme  violence.     Such  was  the 
1787.      state  of  affairs  in  the  beginning  of  autumn  1785. 
Adverse      'j^g  aristociatic  factiou  now  found  themselves  very 
trusts  to  the  poteut  at  homc,  and  placed  unbounded  confidence 
ofFrance     ^^  ^^^  assistiug  powct  of  Frauce.  Proud  of  this  pro- 
tection, and  freed  of  every  apprehension  from  the 
emperor,  they  became  less  attentive  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  Frederic  himself :  they  proceeded  at  once 
to  shew  that  they  were  no  longer  disposed  to  observe 
any  measures  of  amity  with  the  prince  stadtholder, 
nor  even  to  preserve  those  outward  appearances 
which  might  indicate  a  disposition  to  future  conci- 
^v7the     liation.     This  was  announced  by  divesting  him  of 
prince  of      the  goveiTiment  and  command  of  the  garrison  of 
mand°S  the  *^^  Haguc  ;  SL  mcasure  not  more  violent  in  the  act, 
Hague.       than  it  was  degrading  in  the  execution,  through  the 
unusual  circumstances  with  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied.    The  committee  of  the  states  issued  a  decree, 
by  which  they  deprived  the  prince  of  his  govern- 
ment and  command,  forbidding  the  troops  to  re- 
ceive the  word  from  him,  to  obey  his  orders  in  any 
manner,  or  even  to  pay  him  any  of  the  customary 
military  honours.     To  render  the  degradation  com- 
plete, and  as  it  were  to  add  the  incurable  sting  of  a 
personal  insult,  they,  at  the  same  time,  stripped  him 
of  his  own  body-guards,    and  even  the   hundred 
Swiss,  who  were  destined  merely  to  civil  purposes, 
and  to  the  support  of  state  parade  and  magnificence. 
A  remonstrance  of  the  prince  termed  this  decree 
a  violent  breach  of  the  constitution,  an  invasion  of 
his  rights,  and  an  indignity  to  his  person  and  cha- 
racter ;  but  his  complaints  produced  no  other  satis- 
faction than  the  contemptuous  intimation,  •  that  the 
guards  were  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  grandeur  of  the  state,  and  not  for  the 
pageantry  of  the  stadtholder.     After  such  an  open 
indignity,  the  prince  and  princess  could  no  longer 
continue  in  a  city,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  court, 

1 2  public 
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public  business,  and  government ;  as  wfeU  as  the  chap. 
residence  of  all  foreign  ministers ;   they  therefore  ^^^^"^' 
immediately  abandoned  the  Hague.     The  prince      1787. 
retired  to  his  own  city  of  Breda,  and  the  princess  J^^e  o^ng® 
with  the  children  repaired  toWestFriezeland,  where,  the  Hague. 
notwithstanding  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  states 
of  that  province,   the  people  were  generally  well 
affected  to  the  Orange  family.     The  faction  fol- 
lowed their  late  measure  by  an  order  for  furnishing 
the  guards  with  new  colours,  in  which  the  arms  of 
the  house  of  Orange  were  totally  omitted,  and  those 
of  the  province  of  Holland  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  king  of  Prussia  regarded  this  personal  insult, 
and  violent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  with  great  but  regulated  indignation  ;   he 
still    preserved   the  most    temperate  language  in 
his  remonstrances ;   and  while  his   expostulations  Temperate 
placed  in  the  fullest  light  the  wrongs  and  undeserved  ^^^^  ^f » 
injuries  sustained  by  that  prince,  and  sufficiently  in-  Pmssia, 
dicated  that  he  was  too  much  interested  in  his  cause 
to  permit  him  to  become  ultimately  a  victim  to  op^ 
pression ;  yet,  for  the  present,  he  appeared  rather 
in  the  character  of  a  friendly  neighbour  to  both,  and 
an  amicable  mediator,  wishing  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences and  misunderstandings  between  the  parties, 
than  the  direct  advocate  of  either »» :  but  the  faction  disregarded 
was  too  far  advanced  in  violence  to  regard  moderate  ^^^.^  ^^' 
remonstrances  ;  and  proceeded  to  still  greater  inno- 
vations.    They  issued  an  order,  that  the  military 
honours  usually  bestowed  on  the  stadtholder,  in  all 
his  different  capacities  of  captain-general,  governor 
of*  the  Hague,   and  commander  of  the  garrison, 
should  in  future  be  paid  only  to  the  president  of 
their  committee,   as  the  representative  of  the  states, 
and  to  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland.     This  was  who  absolve 
soon  followed  by  an  order  to  discharge  all  the  troops  from7h]^r 
of  the  province  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  oath  of 

^  "^  fidelity. 

•»  Annual  Register  for  1766,  p.  77. 
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CHAP,  stadtholder,  and  to  prescribe  a  new  oath,  by  which 
^"^^^"'  they  were  bound  to  the  states  only*  The  faction 
1787.  took  the  press  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and 
the  most  scurrilous  invectives  were  every  day  pub- 
lished against  the  stadtholder ;  and  not  only  fmd 
with  impunity,  but  received  high  applause  i  while 
the  most  temperate  writings  in  defence  of  his  rights, 
or  a  bare  statement  of  their  nature,  subjected  the 
publishers  and  writers  to  severe  and  certain  punish- 
ment  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of 
theyear  1785. 

Th£  prince  stadtholder,  from  Breda  had  repaired 
to  Midmebiu'gh  ;  but  find[ing  the  faction  in  Holland 
had  proceeded  to  extremities,  he  concluded  force 
would  be  necessary,  resolved  to  betake  himself  to 
the  province  in  and  near  which  his  strength  ehieij 
lay ;  and,  therefore,  fixed  his  residence  in  Guelder- 
land :  besides  vicinity  to  his  partizans,  he  there 
could  easily  avail  himself  of  the  co-operation  of 
Prussia.  The  faction  were  not  at  first  sensible  of  the 
advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  prince  from 
the  residence  which  he  had  chosen,  and  proceeded 
Meeting  of  in  their  violence.  Great  expectations  had  been 
rf  HoiSd  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  sides,  from  the  assemblage  of  the 
and  weK  statcs  of  HoUaud  and  West  Friezeland,  which  was  to 
Friezeiuid ;  ^^kg  placc  at  the  Hague  in  the  middle  of  March. 
When  this  body  was  convened,  instead  of  the  cool 
impartiality  of  a  deliberative  meetings  it  exhibited 
all  the  violence  and  outrstge  of  a  mob  ;  and  the 
members  appeared  to  have  parted  with  the  phlegm 
of  Dutchmen,  and  to  have  borrowed  the  animated 
vioieoce  of.  viruleucc  of  enraged  Frenchmen.  In  the  course  of 
the  session,  the  most  important  question  which  was 
handled  by  the  assembly,  was,  whether  the  stadt* 
holder  should  be  restored  to  the  government  of  the 
Hague  ?  and  after  many  vehement  debates  it  was, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  carried  against  the  prince  of 
Orange,  by  a  majority  of  only  one  j  the  numbers 
being  ten  to  nine.     The  equestrian  order,  and  the 

13  deputies 
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deputies  of  some  towns,  protested  against  this  reso-  chap. 
solution  as  violent,    illegal,   and  unconstitutional,  xxxvm. 
William  did  not  fail  to  express  the  strongest  repro-  ""TtstT" 
bation  of  this  conduct  of  the  states :  in  a  letter  to  Remon- 
that  body  he  denied  the  legality  of  one  or  two  pi'o-  !hT  prince. 
vinces  presuming  to  deprive  him  of  a  power  which 
had  been  conferred  by  the  whole  confederacy;  he 
did  not  even  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  whole 
union  to  dispossess  him  of  the  dignities  and  powers, 
which  were  in  the  fullest  manner  rendered  hereditary 
in  his  family ;  but  without,  for  the  present,  inviesti- 
gating  that  question^  he  argued,  that  at  least  the 
retraction  of  the  authority  should  be  attended  with 
the  same  unanimity  which  prevaUed  in  the  donation. 
The  States  of  Holland,  regarding  this  letter  as  a 
defiance,  passed  a  second  decree  confirming  the  first. 
The  death  of  Frederic  brought  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia  the  brother  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  and 
produced  a  more  active  interference  to  support  the 
interests   of  the   sister,   than  had  been  employed  • 
while  she  was  only  the  niece.     Soon  after  his  acces-  Frederick 
siouj  Frederic  William  sent  his  prime  minister,  the  '^^"^ 
count  de  Goertz,  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  prime  mu 
states  of  Holland ;  and  by  him  a  long  letter  *  to  the  «>««'««- 

I        fJi,  .  •       1     1  n  basiador  to 

states-genei'al.  This  paper  mmgled  temperance  01  thesutesof 
manner  with  vigour  of  substance,  and  was  in  every  "o^""**** 
respect  worthy  of  ministers  formed  under  the  wise 
and  resolute  Frederic.  Its  introduction  removed  the 
objections  which  might  be  made  by  the  states  to  the 
interference  of  a  foreign  power  in  their  internal 
affiiirs.  The  firm  friendship,  which  for  two  centuries 
)iad  subsisted  between  Ins  predecessors  and  the 
republic,  would  even  have  demanded  his  friendly 
and  mediatorial  interposition  in  the  present  unhappy 
and  dangerous  state  of  their  civil  dissensions :  his 
situation,  as  their  nearest  neighbour,  and  the  vicinity 
of  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  their  territories,  must 

^  See  State  Papers  of  1786,  Sept.  18. 
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o  H  A  p.  necessarily  prevent  him  from  being  indifferent  to  any 
xxxviiL  violent  or  essential  change  that  was  attempted  to  be 
iY8Y^     made  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic  :  besides 
Firm  me-    these  causes,  the  near  relation  in  which  he  stood 
monaiof.     ^.^j^  ^^^  piincc  stadtholdcr,  and  the  affection  which 
he  bore  to  the  princess  his  sister^  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  unconcerned  in  seeing 
them  degraded  from  their  high  rank  and  authority, 
and  the  stadtholder  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  rigWs 
and  prerogatives;  he,  therefore,  urgently  pressed 
the  states-general  to  interpose  their  frienmy  and 
powerful  mediation  with  tlie  states  of  Holland  and 
West  Friezeland,  that  the  differences  between  \km 
and  the  stadtholder  might  be  amicably  settled,  and 
the  prince  restored  to  ms  rights  and  dignities.  The 
application  expressed  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 
states-general  would  exert  themselves   for  the  at^ 
tainment  of  its  purposes ;  and  prudeutly  forbore 
any  intimation  of  the  measures  which  Prussia  would 
pursue,  should  the  letter  not  produce  the  intended 
effects.    This  representation  made  a  very  strong 
impression  on  the  states  of  five  of  the  provinces ; 
Holland  and  West  Friezeland  vehemently  protest^ 
against  foreign  interference ;  but  while  they  repro* 
bated  the  interposition  of  a  potentate  hostile  to 
their  faction,  they  closely  connected  themselves 
with  a  power  that  was  friendly  to  the  anti-stadthol- 
^Conduct  of  derian  party.    The  court  of  Versailles  skilftilly  &nr 
""^*       ned  the  flame  of  discontent  by  subordinate  8^ent% 
but  her  public  menaorials  were  couched  in  so  equi* 
vocal  terms,  as  to  admit  of  different,  and  even  con^ 
trary  constructions ;   and  carefully  abstained  from 
pledging  France  tp  any  specific  line  of  conduct 
«>«»n8e«   The  faction,  however,  was  well  assured  of  the  mi^ 
•  "**^'  port  of  France ;  and  by  that  expectation  inflamed 
to  the  most  insolent  violence :  tney  seemed  indeed 
not  only  to  cast  off  all  obedience  to  their  owi  hivJ^ 
but  every  regard  to  the  law  of  nations.     A  courier 
from  Berhn  to  London  was  st<>pped^  and  narrowl/ 
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escaped  having  his  dispatches  examined  by  the  po-  chap. 
palace  of  Woerden.  This  outrage  obliged  the  couiit  ^xxviii. 
de  Goertz  formally  to  demand  a  passport  from  the      na?. 
states*general,  for  a  courier  he  was  sending  with  dis- 
patches to  his  royal  master.     The  states  which  were 
in  the  interest  of  the  Orange  family,  strongly  re- 
monstrated against  the  turbulent  outrages  of  Hol- 
land, but  found  their  interference  made  no  im- 
pression ;  the  standard  of  rebellion  at  length  was  ^^^^^  ^ 
noisted  at  Hattem  and  Elbourg :  the  states  of  Guel-  at  nTtem! 
derland,  at  the  frontiers  of  which  these  towns  are 
situated,  determined  to  employ  force  in  repressing 
revolt :  they  charged  the  prince  stadtholder,  as  cap- 
tain-generm,  immediately  to  send  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  an  experienced 
officer,  to  these  scenes  of  disturbance,  with  injunc- 
tions to  continue  there  until  further  orders ;  but 
that  if  the  inhabitants  were  to  make  any  resistance 
to  the  performance  of  this  service,  such  officer  wa3 
authorized,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  to  support  the 
sovereign  authority  of  their  noble  mightinesses,  by 
proceeding  to  force  and  violence  in  the  establish- 
nient  of  the  garrisons.    General  Spengler,  with  four 
regiments,  and  pr<^er  artillery,  was  appointed  by 
the  stadtholder  to  this  service,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions^  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood. 
The  armed  burghers  of  Hattem,  being  reinforced  by 
as  many  volunteers  as  money  or  party  zeal  could 
procure  from  different  quarters,  exhibited  a  great 
parade  of  making  a  most  obstinate  resistance.    .Their 
cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls  and  works ;  and 
OB  the  approach  of  the  stadtholder's  little  army,  as 
they  called  the  regular  farces  by  way  of  contempt, 
they  fired  several  rounds  of  artillery  with  great  brisk- 
ness, but  with  so  defective  judgment  in  the  direction, 
s  not  to  produce  the  smallest  effect.     As  soon  as 
engler  arrived  within  a  proper  distance,  in  order 
to  do  the  least  possible  mischief,  he  pointed  his  ar- 
tillery at  the  chimneys  and  tops  of  the  houses  only ; 
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this,  however,  along  with  the  bold  advance  and  near 

approach  of  the  troops,  soon  produced  the  desired 

1787.  eftect;  the  armed  burghers,  with  their  adherents 
^ms^e'"  and  auxiliaries,  abandoned  the  town ;  and  Speng- 
dcfeated.  ler's  Hieu  cutcred  at  one  gate,  as  they  were  retiring 
tlu:ough  another.  Elbourg  was  relinquished  iii  the 
same  manner,  and  with  still  less  trouble.^  The 
faction  commanded  all  the  public  papers,  and  re- 
presented the  trifling  affair  at  Hattem  as  a  signal 
display  of  republican  heroism,  worthy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  bands  which  had  risen  to  vindi- 
cate their  liberty  from  Alva  and  Philip ;  they  could 
have  completely  routed  the  soldiers  of  Orange,  but 
patriotic  as  well  as  valiant,  they  were  willing  to 
spare  the  effusion  of  the  blood  or  their  countrymen. 
In  the  same  style  of  delusion,  nothing  could  be 
more  shocking  or  deplorable  than  the  accounts 
which  they  published  of  the  enormities,  the  plunder, 
and  cruelties,  committed  by  the  troops  who  gained 
possession  of  Hattem  and  Elbourg.  The  capture 
of  the  two  towns  was  represented  by  the  faction  as 
the  actual  commencement  of  civil  war;  and  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  execrations,  as  well  against  the 
states  of  Gueldres,  as  the  prince  stadtholder.  In 
the  province  of  Holland  especially,  the  flames 
seemed  to  be  blown  up  nearly  to  the  greatest  height 
at  which  they  were  capable  of  arriving.  AH  regard 
to  forms  was  now  laid  aside  in  completing  the  de- 
position by  force,  of  those  magistrates,  senators,  and 
members  of  the  respective  town  councils,  who  were 
known  or  suspected  to  be  of  the  opposite  parly. 
Towards  the  close  of  I786,  the  fortune  of  the  house 
of  Orange  appeared  to  be  entirely  fallen ;  but  ex- 
ternal  efforts  were  made  in  its  favour,  which  proved' 
ultimately  successful.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  in- 
^atioi  rf  cessaht  in  his  endeavours  to  prdmote  all  sudi  mea- 
P"*"       sures  of  conciliation,  as  could  in  any  degree  tend  to 

k  See  Annual  Register  for  1786,  p.  87. 
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prevent  those  unpleasant  and  dangerous  consequent  chap, 
ces,  which  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  republican  party,  could  not  otherwise '  na?. 
fail  to  produce.  For  the  attainment  of  this  purpose 
he  shewed  himself  disposed  to  try  any  means, 
however  unpromising,  and  to  coincide  with  any 
interests,  however  discordant,  that  afforded  even  a 
possibility  of  success. 

The  court  of  London  offered  its  joint  mediation  ^'°^^'J' 
with  Berlin  ;  but  the  faction,  aware  of  the  predilec-  vaiiig. 
tion  of  Britain  for  the  interest  of  the  stadtholder,  as 
well  as  the  family  of  Orange,  totally  refused  her 
mediation.      The  king   of  Prussia  therefore  pro- 
posed  that  France,  the  avowed  friend  and  close  ally 
of  the  repubhc,  should,   along  with   himself,  un- 
dertake the  kind  office,  but  arduous  task,  of  settling 
and  composing  the  differences  by  which   it  was 
distracted.    The  court  of  France  professed  to  receive  J?^^^"^ 
these  overtures  with  the  warmest  cordiality;  and  pruasiaand 
an  ambassador  was  sent  to  the  Hague  for  the  pur-  F""*^*- 
pose  desired.    Though  such  movements  wore  the 
appearance  of  returning  tranquillity,  yet  it  was  easily 
seen  that  the  actual  conciliation  of  the  contending 
parties  was  very  improbable.     France,  it  was  con-  Different 
ceived,  would  never  really  coincide  with  the  king  ^TJe  ° 
of  Prussia  in  restoring  the  stadtholder  to  his  power,  powers. 
which  the  faction  regarded  with  bitter  hatred  ;  the 
king  of  Prussia  would  not  sacrifice  to  France  the  in- 
terests of  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  making  such  con- 
cessions as  the  adverse  combination  would  require. 
The  ministers,  however,  of  France  and  Prussia  en- 
tered upon  the  negociation,  which  was  carried  on 
during  the  winter  months ;  and  though  the  media- 
tors had  agreed  in  their  views  and  intentions,  the 
objects  and  notions  of  the  parties  concerned  were 
so  diametrically  opposite,  that  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  to  satisty  both.    While  contests,  begun  Alarming 
by  an  aristocratic  faction,  were  thus  distracting  the  J^J^I^tk  * 
united  Provinces,  the  democratical  party,  which,  party; 
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CHAP,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dissensions  ficenerated,  was  be- 
'  coming  extremely  powerful.     In  Utrecht  a  govern^ 
ment  entirely  democratical  wag  established  ;  and  in 
Holland  the  states  found,  that  in  stimulating  the 
efforts  of  the  populace,  they  had  called  in  an  auxi- 
liary  more  formidable  than  the  adversary  whom 
they  desired  to  subdue  :  the  violence  and  anarchy 
of  mob  government  now  prevailed  throughout  the 
provinces.    It  sometimes  fortunately  happens,  that 
the  desultory  efforts   of  a  domineering  populace* 
from  unskilful  direction,  produce  effects  diaraetri-. 
cally  opposite  to  the  intentions.    The  city  of  Amstser- 
dam  from  the  beginning  had  ^een  the  bitterest  and 
most  implacable  of  the  [stadtholder*s  enemies ;  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  violent  measures,  pur*^ 
sued  against  him,  had  originated  in  the  pride,  ma- 
lice, and  power  of  those  citizens :  but  Amsterdam 
suddenly  changed  sides,  apd  declared  in  favour  of 
the  stadtholder.     To  detail  the  causes  of  this  revo- 
lution, belongs,  not  to  a  history  which  considers  the? 
affairs  of  the  United  Provinces,  only  as  they  affected 
the  interests,  or  came  to  stimulate  the  energies  of 
Britain ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  change 
produced  great  alarm   in  the  anti*stadtbolderiau 
faction,  and  eventualhr  facilitated  the  reestablish* 
ment  of  the  house  of  Orange,    The  defection  of 
Amsterdam  could  not  but  excite  an  universal  akaxm 
among  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and 
urged  them  to  the  adoption  of  every  measure  that 
could  possibly  tend  to  counteract  its  effect:  for 
this  purpose  they  proceeded  to  very  violent.  con-« 
duct  J  and  at  length  resolved  to  propose^  a  dam^ 
measure,  which,  though  they  had  Qften  meditated> 
they  had  not  yet  ventured  to,  carry  into  execution : 
this  was  the  suspension  of  the  priftoe  of  Orange 
Se*Xe  rf  f^o"^  his  offices  of  stadtholder  and  admiral-geiii«S» 
•udthoider.  iQ  the  Same  manner  they  had  ajready  suqceeded.  in  susr 
pending  him  from  bis  command  of  captain«generaL 
This  question  was  brought  forward  oft  tl^  lOib  of 
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January  1787,  and  for  two  succeeding  days  occa-  chap. 
sioned  the  wannest  and  most  violent  debates  that  i'^^^^"^' 
had  ever  been  known  in  the  assembly.    The  pro-     ns?. 
posers,  however,  found  the  opposition  so  formidable, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  independent  members  so  doubt- 
ful, that  they  did  not  choose  to  ha2&rd  the  decision 
of  a  vote  on  the  question. 

Defeated  in  this  attempt,  the  faction  attempted  a  They  try » 
new  fabrication  of  voles;  but  the  project  was  treated  Son  5^""" 
with  indignant  resentment  and  scorn.    The  states  of  votes. 
Holland^  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  Amster- 
dam,  and  thwarted  in  schemes  of  violence,  began 
in   spring  I787  to  assume  a  moderate  tone,   and 
to  adopt  measures  very  disagreeable  to  the  vio- 
lent leaders  of  the  adverse  faction :  the  cause  of  the 
stadtholder  became  popular,  even  in  the  province 
^f  Holland.    The  aristocratic  confederates  hitherto, 
as  much  as  possible,  repressed  the  ambition  of  the 
democratical  malcwitents ;  but  now  they  saw  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  acquiescence  in  their 
claim,  or  submission  to  the  stadtholder:  on  the 
former  they  resolved,   and  called  in  the  armed  The  armed 
burghers  as  their  instruments  in  revolutionizing  g^^J^*'* 
the  state.     Such   reformers   proceeded  with  the  asinstm- 
usual  fury  of  a  democratic  mob.    They  attacked  ™voiutkn. 
the  assemblies  of  Rotterdam  and  other  towns,  and 
to  produce  unanimity  drove  away  by  force  every 
member  whom  they  knew  or  suspected  to  be  friendly 
to  the  house  of  Orange,  or  enemies  to  boundless 
innovation.      Encouraged  by  their  success,   they  F«ry<f'^ 
carried  their  reforming  projects  to  Amsterdam;  ^^d^' 
and  effected  a  similar  change  in  the  metropolis. 
During  antecedent  disorders,  the  states-general  had 
observed  strict  impartiality;  and  it  could  not  be 
discovered  to  which  side  they  inclined;  but  now 
that   an    armed   mob   threatened    concision   and 
anarchy,  they  thought  it  was  full  time  to  rally 
round  the  constituted  authorities,  in  whose  down<* 
fal  their  own  ruin  must  be  involved. 
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CHAP.      In  May  1787>  they  avowed  themselves  the  de- 
xxxviiL  fenders  of  the  existing  establishments ;  and  now  it 
1787.     was  no  longer  a  contest  between  the  house  of 
The  states-  Orange  and  a  party  of  nobles,  but  between  consti- 
fvw'thcm-  tutional  order  and  revolutionary  rebellion.      The 
selves  S.UP-    armed  populace  having  forcibly  restored  the  majo- 
SST^rti-    rity  of  malcontents  in  the  states  of  Holland,  that 
tutbn.        body  assumed  to  itself  powers  that  could  only  belong 
to  the  states-general.    Among  the  respective  parti- 
zans  frequent   skirmishes  took  place,  not  without 
bloodshed.    The  revolutionary  democrats  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  personal  outrage  and  savage 
cruelty,  but  added  robbery:  the  richest  towns  of  that 
very  opulent  country  became  scenes  of*  pillage. 
DisordMsat  j^  the  coursc  of  the  summer,  Amsterdam  was  a 
scene  of  more  dreadful  devastation,  than  any  Euro- 
pean metropolis  had  exhibited  during  the  preceding 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centunr ;  it  indeed  afforded 
a  specimen  to  the  world  of  tne  consequences  of  a 
furious  love  of  change,  which  entirely  overleaped 
every  bound  of  reason  and  of  justice.     The  states 
of  Holland  were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  a  com- 
mand of  the  troops ;  and  the  states-general  with 
equal  activity,  and  much  greater  effect,   counter- 
acted these  efforts :  this,  indeed,  was  the  less  difficult, 
as  the  disposition  of  the  army  continued  very  favour- 
able to  the  family  of  Orange ;  many,  both  of  offic^is 
and  privates,  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
provincial  states,  and  ardently  desired  the  restitu- 
The  anny     tiou  of  the  stadtholder.     The  states-general  very 
ato<A^to  [  properly  encouraged  this  repugnance  to  usurped 
the  prince. '  authority,  and  took  the  troops  into  immediate  pro- 
tection  and  pay.      Colonel  Balneavis,  a  Scottish 
gentleman  of  great  ability  and  resolution,  by  his 
successful  address  was  the  means  pf  recalling  the 
miUtary  force  of  Holland  to  the  service  of  their 
prince.    Possessing  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
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the  soldiers,  he  carried  with  him  two  battalions  to  c  h  a  p. 
join  the  stadtholder,  and  the  other  regiments  im-  xxxviir. 
mediately  followed  so  laudable  an  example.     But     ns?. 
the  departure  of  their  troops,  instead  of  intimida-  The  faction 
ting  the  states  of  Holland,  served  only  to  drive  them  dcs^tc. 
to  more  desperate  violence. 

Amidst  all    the    rage  which  the   revolutionists  Arrest  of 
vented  against   the  government  of  the   house  of  on^hcTiwy 
Orange,    the  persons   of  these    princes  had  not  *<>*• 
hitherto  been  violated;  but  the  infatuated  fury  of  ^*"*' 
^  mob  no  longer  confined  itself  within  these  bounds. 
The  consort  of  the  stadtholder  was  a  princess  of 
vigorous  capacity,   and  intrepid  spirit :   from  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  late  accessions 
to  the  party,  she  conceived  that  the  hour  of  restora- 
tion was  approaching,  and  might  be  accelerated  by 
a  bold  and  resolute  effort.     She  accordingly  deter- 
mined  to  leave  Nimeguen,  unaccompanied  by  her 
husband  ;  to  proceed  to  the  Hague,  and  shew  her- 
self to  the  people ;  she  hoped,  through  the  states- 
general,  and  other  adherents,  corporate  and  private, 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  prince.     Accom- 
panied  only   by  the  baroness   Wassanaar,   count 
•Bentick,  and  a  field-officer  or  two,  and  attended  by 
a  few  domestics,  the  princess  arrived  at  the  borders 
of  Holland,  near  Schoonhoven.     Since  the  depart- 
ure of  the  constitutional  troops,  the  revolutionary 
burghers  composed  the  sole  militanr  force  of  Hol- 
land: a  party  of  these  surrounded  the  carriage,  and 
arrested  the  person  of  the  princess.  The  commander 
of  this  notable  troop  was  altogether  worthy  of  such 
:a  corps ;  a  vulgar  and  ignorant "  burgher ;  and,  by 
unmerited  authority  elated  to  insolence,  this  person 
and  his  band  behaved  with  brutal  irreverence ;  they 
conducted*  the  illustrious  captive  as  a  spectacle,  with 
^  the  coarse  vociferation  of  an  exulting  rabble : 
^ven  when  their  barbarous  dissonance  startled  the 
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CHAP.  horseSj  and  almost  overturned  her  carriage  in  a 
xxxviiL  canal,  they  would  not  permit  the  gentl^nen  of  the 
1787.  suite  to  afford  her  assistance*  At  length  they  ar- 
rived at  an  inn ;  the  gallant  captain  accompanied 
the  princess  to  her  room ;  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  a  lady,  this  municipal  commander  kept  his  sword 
drawn  J  but,  her  attendants  representing  the  im- 
propriety  of  such  an  exhibition,  he  complaisantly 
returned  it  to  the  scabbard :  after  this  effort  of 
politeness,  he  sat  down  by  her  side,  cross-legged, 
afnd  at  the  same  time  ordering  beer,  pipes  and  to^ 
bacco^  enjoyed  a  comfortable  regale,  but  without 
being  seduced  by  such  appropriate  pleasure,  to  inter^ 
mit  the  vigilance  "  of  official  employment. 

After  being  confined  several  hours,    eommis- 

sioners  arrived  from  the  town  of  Woerden,    who 

expressly  told  the  princess  she  would  not  be  aJQowed 

She  is  com-  to  contiuuc  the  journey,  but  she  might  retire  wher- 

peiied  to      ^y^j.  gjj^  chose ;  accordingly  she  set  out  on   her 

""""•  return  to  Nime^en :  the  pince,  informed  of  her 
capture,  applied  to  the  states-general  for  protection 
to  his  consort,  and  satisfaction  for  so  gross  and 
outrageous  an  insult;  and  his  representation  wai^ 
seconded  by  a  much  more  powerful  applicant :  the 
conduct  01  the  revolutionists  towards  the  princess, 
was  attended  with  very  important  consequences* 
On  this  in-  tlithcrto  the  king  of  Prussia  had  acted  towards  the 
rf  p^su"^  United  Provinces  as  a  mediating  neighbour  betweeai 
changes  his  the  two  partics  :  though  naturally,  and  indeed 
avowedly^  favourable  to  one,  he  had  never  intimated 
a  design  of  forcible  interference  ;  but  from  the 
seizure  of  the  princess,  his  relation  to  the  provineei^ 
was  changed  :  he  was  now  a  powerful  brother 
demanding  reparaticNti  to  a  i»ster;  a  mighty  mo- 
narch requiring  the  satisfaction  which  he  cotlld 
exact.    He  sent  a  memorial  to  the  states  of  Hoi- 

*  The  Annual  Register  mentions  some  very  laughable  instaooes  of  the  aniduity 
with  which  the  Dutdi  sentinels  kept  watch,  to  prevent  Ua^  attendant!  from 
effecting  their  escape ;  see  A«  R.  p.  3J. 
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la&di  wherein  he  uisisted  upon  immediate  and  ample  c  h  a  p. 
atonement^  and  also  the  punishment  of  the  perpe-  ^^^^'"' 
trators  :  he,  moreover,  added,  that  he  should  esti-      ns?. 
mate  the  value  which  they  attached  to  bis  friendship,  ^!  demand* 

«f  i  '    satisfaction 

by  their  compliance  with  this  requisition.  ^    Before  of  the  states 
this  memorial  arrived,   the  states  of  Holland  had  °^^o^^"''5 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  who  had  seized  the  princess :  they  returned 
a  long  and  laboured  answer ;  but  acknowledged  no 
blame,  and  proffered  no  satisfaction.    The  stubborn  which  is  not 
injustice  of  the  states  of  Holland  was  contrasted  s"°^*^- 
by  the  fair  and  liberal  conduct  of  the  states-general, 
to  whom  the  king  of  Prussia  had  also  applied :  that 
assembly  declared,  that  they,  had  made  repeated 
representations  to  tlie  provincial  meeting  of  Holland 
on  this  outrageous  insult }  that  those  states  them- 
selves must  be  entirely  responsible  for  measures, 
in  regretting  and  reprobating  which,  their  high 
mightinesses   perfectly  agreed    with    his  Prussian 
majesty.    Frederic  was  determined  to  enforce  from  H^detcr- 
the  states  of  Holland  the  satisfaction  which  they  foj.""*''* 
had  refused  to  his  requisition  :  meanwhile  he  re« 
peated  his  demand  in  indignant  and  peremptory 
terms,  and  made  a  representation  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  court  of  France,  to  which  the  faction 
chiefly  trusted.     His  christian  majesty  expressed  to 
the  states  very  strong  disapprobation  of  the  treat- 
ment which  the  princess  bad  experienced ;   and 
declared  he  thought  the  king  of  Prussia  very  fully 
justified  in   demanding  ample  satisfaction.      Not-  Themoiu- 
withstanding  this  intimation,  the  revolutionary  party  ^^^^^J 
persisted  in  their  course ;  they  had  no  doubt  that 
if  afi^s  came  to  an  open  rupture,  they  would  re- 
ceive from  France  an  assistance  proportioned  to  the 
danger  by  which  they  might  be  threatened:  the 
Prussian  army  they  knew  wais  strong,  but  the  French 
army  they  naturally  conceived  to  be  much  stronger ; 

•  See  State  Papers,  August  6,  1787. 
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and  they  were  too  deeply  engrossed  themselves  to 
consider  or  estimate  internal  circumstances  in  the 
dominions  of  their  ally,  which  might  prevent  the 
employment  of  his  usual  force. 

Repeated  remonstrances  and  replications  passed 
between  the  states  of  Holland  and  the  Prussian 
king  during  the  month  of  August ;  but  so  little  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Frederic  William,  that  he  made 
immediate  and  powerful  preparations  for  hostili- 
ties ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September,  an  army 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  ready 
to  enter  the  Low  Countries.  Having  in  the  seven 
years  war^  ascertained  a  very  high  character  for 
heroism  and  ability,  yrhile  hereditary  prince,  from 
the  peace  this  commander  had  passed  his  time 
in  tranquillity,  but  not  idleness,  devoting  his 
attention  to  military  and  political  improvement. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  becoming  reigning 
duke,  he  continued  such  pursuits  as  meliorated  the 
condition  of  his  territories.  From  these  meritorious 
occupations  he  was  now  called  to  head^  an  arma- 
ment, destined  to  enforce  the  purposes  of  justice^ 
On  the  13th  of  September  he  entered  the  province 
of  Guelderland,  and  there  the  country  being  all 
favourable  to  his  attempts,-  he,  without  opposition, 
reached  the  confines  of  HoUand.  On  the  duke 
of  Brunswick's  approach,  the  revolutionary  party 
applied  to  France  for  aid,  and  obtained  a  promise  of 
support. 

Britain  regarded  with  anxious  attention  the  im- 
portant  events  that  passed  in  the  United  Provinces, 
and  perceived  that  the  crisis  was  arrived,  when  it 
must  be  speedily  determined,  whether  the  Dutch 
republic  was  to  resume  her  ancient  and  natural  con- 
nexion with  her  first  protector,  or  to  become  a 
mere  appendage  of  France.  Our  sovereign,  during 
the  course  of  the  disputes,  repeatedly  offered  his 

p  See  our  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of, the  allies  in  Germany,  in  the  fint  chapters 
of  this  history,  passim. 
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friendly  mediation;  but  his  interposition. was  ex-  chap. 
tremely  disagreeable  to  the  revolutionary .  faction,  ' 

which  could  not  stand  the  award  of  an  impartial      i^s?. 
umpire.     The  court  of  London  was  confident  that 
the  internal  strength  of  the  constitutional  party, 
seconded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  the  adjustment  of  disputes,   and  the. re- 
sumption of  constitutional  rights,  if  France  did  not 
intenere  with  an  armed  force.     Dignity,  justice,  and 
policy,  called  from  his  majesty  explicit  **  avowals, 
jthat  he  would  not  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  such 
forcible  interference.    In  these  circumstances,  the 
chief  object  of  British  policy,  concerning  Holland, 
was  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles.    A  message  from  his  christian  majesty  an-  Thekmgof 
flounced  to  our  king,  that  he  had  deterinined  to  timatcsM 
.afford  to  the  states  of  Holland  the  assistance  which  intention  of 
they  had  requested.     Such  an  intimation  demanded  ^Jesrf**^ 
^nly  one  line  of  conduct;   bur  king  accordingly  HoUand. 
declared  to  France,  that  if  she  interposed  forcibly,  ^dam^h* 
Britain  should  take  an  active  part ;  and  he  gave  wiii  fordi>k^ 
immediate  directions  for  augmenting  his  fleet  and  ?p^^  *"^ 
army.     A  powerful  armament  was  equipped  with  ference; 
uncommon  expedition :  a  decisive  and  grand  tone,  and  prepsres 
worthy  of  mighty  power  supporting  conscious  jus-  men™*" 
lice,  produced  the  desired  effect ;  and  France  made  France 
no  hostile  effort  to  support  the  revolutionary  fac-  J^^^^^J^ 
tion.     The  energetic  vigour  of  the  British  cabinet  her  design; 
being  so  successfully  exerted  towards  the  formi- 
4lable  ally  of  the  states  of  Holland,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  proceeded  in  a  rapid  career  of  victory. 
The  hidden  friends  of  the  house,  of  Orange  now  ^^^  *® 
publicly  declared  themselves :  the  revolutionists,  sruLwick 
however,   still  entertaining^    hopes  France    would  iscompieteiy 
not    yield,    threw    themselves    mto    Amsterdam, 
and  resolved  to  stand  a  siege  ^  but  finding  their 
expectations    entirely   vanished,    they    at   length 

n  See  his  majesty's  speech,  November  27, 1787.    State  Papers. 
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entered  into  a  cafiitulation ;  the  constitutional  portj 
proved  completely  triumphant^  aaid  the  sfcadtholder 
was  restx)red  to  9II  his  rights  and  dignities.  The 
discussion  which  arose  between  Britain  and  France 
terminated  amicably,  after  his  christian  majesty  had 
declared,  that  in  intimating  a  design  of  active  in- 
terposition in  the  affiiirs  of  Holland,  he  had  never 
intended  forcible  e£brts.'  Such  was  the  result 
of  the  disputes  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  the 
measures  which  Britain  adopted  respecting  the  con* 
tests.  This  was  the  first  occasion  ths^  displayed 
the  genius  and  energy  of  Pitt  in  foreign  policy, 
and  procured  him  general  admiration  abroad  and 
at    home.      Opposition    as    warmly    and    loudly 

5 raised  his  conaucty  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  :  in- 
eed  it  is  difficult  to  conoeiv0  that  two  opinions 
could  be  formed  on  the  subject  by  any  Briton  who 
at  once  valued  and  understood  the  interests  of  his 
country.  The  interference  was  requisite,  to  pre- 
vent  such  an  aggrandizement  of  France^  as  must 
endanger  this  countij.  The  means  were  vigoar 
df  Ume,  seconded  by  powerftil  preparation,  the 
most  successful  instmunents  which  a  mighty  n^tkm 
can  employ  £br  averting  aggression,  either  direct 
or  circmtou& 


'  $ee  flonrjwpgadwtce  hetwetn  the  ntpcctlvt  ministers  d  l^xkmn  imi  Ftaoce  on 
this  subject,  in  the  St^t/e  P^pen  pf  October  1787. 
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